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TllK  celebrity  of  Buchanan  anion<:j  llie  admirers  and  cul¬ 
tivators  of  Latin  poetry,  suflicitMitly  warrants  the  expec¬ 
tation,  that  an  account  of  his  life  will  he  received  with  no 
common  interest.  He  was  one  of  those  men  whose  memories 
are  cherished  uith  a  degree  of  fondness  and  admiration,  tliat 
gives  an  air  of  importance  to  the  minutest  and  most  ordinary 
circumstances  of  their  history.  He  outstripped  his  contein- 
noraries  in  the  favourite  studies  of  the  period  in  which  he 
lived.  When  a  knowledge  of  Homan  literature  was  sought 
with  the  most  persevering  industry,  and  employed  the  bright¬ 
est  talents  of  the  age,  and  when  a  happy  imitation  of  the  an¬ 
cient  compositions  was  deemed  equal  to  original  excellence, 
Buchanan  was  unanimously  allowed,  both  in  Latin  poetry  and 
prose,  to  bear  away  the  palm  of  superiority.  But  the  history 
of  this  celebrated  man  would  he  gratifying  to  public  curio¬ 
sity,  even  without  the  aid  of  literary  fame  to  dignify  its  ob¬ 
ject  His  life  w'as  a  chequered  and  changeful  scene.  He 
passed  tlirough  a  variety  of  situations,  resided  in  different  coun¬ 
tries,  was  exposed  to  many  dangers,  struggled  with  formid¬ 
able  difficulties,  associated  with  every  rank  of  men,  and,  ex¬ 
cepting  a  short  occasional  interval,  he  still  proceeded  on- 
H’ard  to  a  higher  point  of  eminence  in  tlie  scale  of  society, 
tiutil  we  have  the  ph  asing  spectacle  of  a  character  origi¬ 
nally  indigent  and  obscure,  forcing  his  way,  by  dint  of  genius 
and  learning,  to  some  of  the  highest  honours  and  preferments 
'''hich  his  country  could  bf^tow.  In  addition  to  these  advan- 
the  present  memoirs  have  derived  other-*  from  the  ta¬ 
lents  of  the  biographer  ;  w.ho  has  displayed  a  variety  of  learn¬ 
ing,  a  soundness  of  ciiticism,  and  a  chaste  and  elaborate,  ele¬ 
gance  of  composition,  which  might  liave  imparted  charms  to  a 
oistory’  much  less  interesting  in  itself,  than  that  of  Buchanan. 
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H'he  s\il))»‘ct  (»t  inriMoirs  was  horn  nhout  t!ie  hcgln- 

of  l\  l)niarv  in  ihc  j.arisli  ot*  Killrarn  in  tin*  rouiuv 

of  Stilling,  of  a  family  nioro  roniarkahlt*  for  its  aniii|nitv  than 
its  opuloiK  o.  'riio  early  lt»ss  of  liis  father  was  in  some  iiua- 
Mire  supijl'ed  hv  the  kindness  of  ii.s  maternal  uncle,  who, 
iliscotering  in  Ins  nepliew's  mind  the  marks  of  a  superior 
genius,  sent  iiim  to  tlu;  nnivitrsity  of  Paris  to  pursue  his  stii- 
ilies.  Here  he  eliielly  attended  to  Latin  verse,  and  laid  the 
ioundation  of  that  eminence  whieli  he  afterwards  attaified. 
liy  tlie  ditalh  of  his  uncle,  the  inliim  state  of  his  own  health, 
ami  the  indigence  of  liis  eireu instances,  In*  was  forced  to  re¬ 
turn  to  his  native  count ly.  On  the?  rcliirn  of  his  strength  he 
entered  on  a  military  life,  and  with  the  auxiliaries  which  the 
Duke  of  Albany  had  Cfuidnetod  from  VVan'ee,  lie  m^Hean  un- 
snccessfnl  attack  on  the(\e  lie  of  Work.  ’I'hc  disgrJee  of  the 
campaign  cooled  his  military  ardour,  and  he  returned  to  the 

fnirsnit  of  knowledge,  which  was  his  ruling  passion  thtVMigrh 
ifc.  Having. lor  some  time  studied  at  the  university  of 
Aiidnwvs,,  he  again  left  Scotltind,  and  went  into  France.  The 
doctrines  of  the  reformation  had  begun  to  agitate  the  public^ 
mind,  and  as  Buchanan  was  open  to  eonviciion,  he  readily 
emhraced  the  views  ot  the  Lutheran  party.  After  struggling 
for  two,  years  with  the  difticuliics  ot  indigence,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  KegenLyor  Professor  •  la  the  college  of  ^  St.  Baibc, 
where  lie  taught  grainmar.  The  small  remnncralion  w  hich  lie 
received  for  his  labours,  induced  liiin  to  write  at  tliis  time  a 
complaint  of  liis ‘muse,  a  small  .poem  far  superior  in  beauty 
to  ilio  one  which  afterwards  eaoae  troni  the ,  pen  of  the  base 
and  unprincipled  Otway.  Thp- 1 effects  of  hajil  study  on  the 
constituiidn,  pro  aptly  describcti  ,iii  ilie  following -lines. 

•  Ant^  difm  cuiVos  scninni  gr|ivc  cootrahit -artUfi  .  ) 

Irammet  ante  suum  mors  pifepei  ata  cjivni :  , 

Ora  notat  pallor,  luacica  in  c9rj)orL*  toio  eftt, 

Et  tetrico  in  vultu  moitis  Inia^o  aedet. 

.  Otia  dum  (  aptas,  pra'cvps  in  milk*  lafcbrcs 
Irruls,  et  cutis  angcris  usqui'* lunls.* 

Ho  now  entered  on  a  new  employment,  as  tutor  of  a  youug 
Kentish  '001)1^111311,  Lord  C'assilis,  with  whom  he’  afterwards 
n turned  to  Scotland.  When  lie  was  preparing  to  return  to 
Fiance,  ho  was  retained  hy  KiMg*“Jaiiies  V.  as  a  preceptor’ to 
one  of  liis  natural  sons.  It  vvas  at  this  lime,  that  he  cotnposed 
the  inimitable  satire  on  the  impurities  and  absunlities  ol  the 
monks,  under  tlie  title  of  FivncBi'anus.''\  He  liad  before 
piibhsbeil  a  short  poem,  intitled  **  Soninivw,’*'  aiidan  ironi^l 
recantation,  both  wlifch  ‘ c<uuained  severe  ictUetions  on  the 
Fnmctscan  trkirs.  Tlie  occasion  of  writing  the  “Francisca* 
mu'*  is  thus  told. 
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<The  Franciscan  friars,  still  smarting  from  his  Somnium,  found  moan  ^ 
of  roprosootirig  him  to  the  king  as  a  nun  of  depraved  morals,  and  du¬ 
bious  faith.  But  on  this  occasion  their  obstmperous  zeal  recoiled  upon 
ilK'fuselvfS.  By  compaiing  the  humility  of  their  professions  with  the  ar¬ 
rogance  of  their  deportment.  James  had  formerly  begun  to  discover  their 
irrnuine  chaiacter,  and  the  part  wlilch  he  supposed  tliem  to  luve  acted, 
in  a  late  conspiracy  a^^^uinst  his  life,  had  not  contributed  to  diminish  his 
antipathy.  Instead  ot  consigning  the  poet  to  disgrace  or  punishment, 
the  king,  who  was  aware  that  private  resentment  would  improve  the  edge 
of  his  satire,  enjoined  him,  in  tlu*  presence  of  many  courtiers,  to  renew 
his  well-directed  attack  on  tlie  same  pious  fathers.  Buchanan^  late  vx- 
prien:c  hid  however  taught  him  the  importance  of  caution  ;  he  detcr- 
jnlned  at  once  to  gratify  the  king’s  resentment  against  tlie  fiiaj  s,  and  to 
iToid  increasing  the  resentment  of  tire  friars  arainst  himself.  In  pursu¬ 
ance  of  this  line  project,  he  composcil  a  kind  of  ivcanlation  which  he 
iupj>09ed  might  delude  the  Franciscans  by  its  ambiguity  of  plirase.  But 
he. found  himself  doubly  deceived  :  the  indignation  of  the  king,  who 
was  himself  a  satirical  poet,  could  not  so  easily  be  gnuilied,  and  tltc 
friars  were  now  impelled  to  a  higher  pitch  of  resentment.  James  re¬ 
quested  him  to  compose  another  satire,  which  should  exhibit  their  vices 
in  a  more  gbring  light.  The  subject  was  copious,  and  well  adapted  to 
the  poet’s  talents  and  views.  He  accordingly  applied  himself  to  the  com¬ 
position  of.  the  poem  afterwards  published  under  the  title  of  Franciscanus, 
and  to  satisfy  the  king’s  impatience,  soon  presented  him  with  a  spe¬ 
cimen.’  pp.  2 1  — 28. ‘  ^ 

During  the  horrible  perscctitions  of  the  Protestants,  whicli 
broke  out  soon  after  in  .Scotlaiul,  he  was  obliged  to  (Iv  from 
Ills  native  country’.  He  had  been  included  by  Cardinal  Bea¬ 
ton  111  a  general  arrest,  and  committed  to  custody  ;  but  he 
made  his  escape  througii  tlie  wiiulow^  of  his  aparlment,  while 
his  keepers  were  asleep.  He  passed  through  Kngland  to 
France,  and  fixed  his  residence  at  Bourdeaux,  where  by  the 
interest  of  bis  friend  Andrew  Govea,  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  Professors  of  the  college  of  Guienne.  lie  here  pro¬ 
secuted  his  studies  witli  great  diligence,  and  in  the  course*  of 
three  years  completed  the  tragedies  u{' Jrphthes  and  Baptistes^ 
and  puhlislled  a  poetical  version  of  tin*  Medea  and  Alcestis 
of  Kuripides.  In  this  college  he  had  tlie  honour  of  being 
preceptor  to  the  celebrated  Montaigne,  or,  to  speak  witli 
vqiial  propriety,  Montaigne  had  the  iioiiour  of  being  the  pupil 
of  Biichknan.  He  next  removed  to  Paris  as  regent  in  the 
college  of  Cardinal  le  Moine,  where  he  enjoyed  the  society 
and  friendship  of  several  gminent  scholars.  He  was  however, 
.iiuon  iuVjit^d^  to  leave  that  situapon,  for  aiiotlier  in  ihe  univer- 
,iUy  of  Coij;nhra  in  Poirtugal.  Here,  in  cunsei^uencc  of  las 
ouiiaxious  priac^pleSj  of  religion,  he  w;is  tlirown  into  uuc  of 
the  dungeons  of  the  inquisition,  and  afterwards  removed  to 
die  co^uccucut,  pf  ,a  ipouastery. .  It  was  during  this  irupri- 
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somneiit,  that  he  hegan  his  Latin  version  of  the  Psalms,  to  ' 
wliirh  he  directed  his  miiui  for  <*onsolaii()n.  After  liis  release, 
he  goes  to  Paris  and  fills  the  othee  of  regent  in  the  college  i 
of  Ponconrr,  nniil  he  is  called  from  that  charge  hy  the  cc-  i 
lehratt'd  (’ointe  do  Brissae,  who  entertained  him  as  the  do-  | 
inC' tic  tiit(»r  of  his  son,  Timoleon  de  Cosse.  During  his  slay  I 
ill  the  Count’s  family,  an  incident  occurred  whieh  strikingly  j 
displays  the  ready  ajiprehension  and  versatility  of  his  mind. 

‘  He  happened  to  enter  an  apartment  contiguous  to  the  hall  in  which 
the  marshal  and  his  ofheers  were  engaged  in  discussing  some  measure  of 
great  importance,  and  on  U-ing  arrested  by  their  debates,  he  could  not 
refrain  from  murmuring  his  disapprobation  of  the  opinion  supported  hy 
the  majority.  One  ot  tlio  generals  smiled  at  so  unexpected  a  salutatioa, 
but  the  marslial  having  invited  Buchanan  into  the  council,  enjoined 
him  to  deliver  his  sentiments  without  restraint.  He  accordingly  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  discuss  the  question  with  his  wonted  perspicacitVt  and  to  excite 
the  amazement  of  Bnssac  and  his  officers,  in  the  issue,  his  suggtstioiR 
were  found  to  have  been  oracular.*  p.  1 10.  ; 

AfuM’  his  engagement  with  tfic  Count  de  Brissae  was  termi¬ 
nated,  lie  rclnined  to  his  luiiive  country.  It  cannot  he  said 
liiat  his  countrymen  were  insensihle  of  his  merit.  He  was 
chosen  iloinestic  tutor  to  Queen  Mary,  who  perused  with  him 
•  •very  afteruoou  a  portion  of  Livy.  By  tlie  interest  of  the 
Lari  of  iMurray,  Jie  was  made  Principal  oi  St.  Leonard’s^  col-  j 
lege,  and  was  present'd  hy  the  Queen  to  the  temporalities  of  I 
the  Ahhey  of  (’rossragwcll.  After  the  flight  of  Mary,  he  ac-  j 
com[)anieil  the  ]{egent  into  Lnglaiul,  and  took  ])art  against 
the  captive  C^ucen,  wliose  criminal  conduct  had  alienated  his 
allections  from  her.  '^I'his  event  w'as  followerlhy  a  publication 
reprobating  Mary’s  crimes,  ilie  t'ham<vlco)}y  and  a  dialogue 
Ih  Jure 

Ill  1570  he  was  appointed  jireceptor  to  the  young  king,  and 
exercised  his  elHte  with  iijirlghtness  and  indepcndeiice.  As 
one  sehlom  hears  of  the  liagellalion  of  young  monarchs,  the  I 
following  anecdotes  will  perhaps  alfurd  some  amusement  and  | 
consolation  to  such  of  eur  juvenile  readers  as  are  still  smart¬ 
ing  nmler  seholastie  discipline,  or  have  a  tolerably  vivid  re¬ 
collection  of  it. 

•  The  king  having  caught  .v  fancy  for  .a  tame  sparrow  which  bclongfd 
to  his  playfellow,  the  master  of  Mar,  solicited  him  without  effect  to  tram* 
fer  ills  light,  and  in  endeavouring  to  wrest  it  out  of  his  hand,  he  dr* 
prived  the  j>oor  little  animal  of  life.  Erskine  having  raised  due  lamenti* 
lion  for  it>*  untimely  fate,  the  circumstances  were  reported  to  Buchanas; 
who  lent  his  young  Sovereign  a  box  on  the  car,  and  admonished  him  that  I 
he  was  himself  a  fu*..  bird  of  the  bloody  nest  to  which  he  belonged.’  ( 
p.  169.  I 

'  \  theme  which  had  one  day  been  prescribed  to  the  royal  pupil,  wai  r 
the  cgfisphacy  gf  the  qI  And  other  noblemen,  during  tbe  | 
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-lames  III.  After  dinner  he  was  diverting  himself  with  the 
Master  of  Mar ;  and  as  liuchanan,  who  in  the  mean  time  was  intent  on 
rtidini^t  found  himself  annoyed  by  their  obstrepcTous  mirth,  he  requested 
the  king  to  desist  ;  but  as  no  attention  was  p  tid  to  the  suggestion,  he 
thirauned  to  accompany  his  next  injunction  with  something  more  forcible 
than  words,  dames,  whose  ear  had  been  tickled  by  the  quaint  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  apologue  mentioned  in  the  theme,  replied  that  he  should  be 
glad  to  see  who  would  hrU  the  caf.  His  venerable  preceptor  who  might 
have  pardoned  the  remark,  was  perhaps  oft  mdcil  with  the  mode  in  which 
it  was  uttered  ;  he  threw  aside  his  book  with  indignation,  and  bestowed 
upon  the  delinquent  that  species  of  scholastic  discipline  which  is  di*emed 
most  ignominious.  The  Countess  of  Mar,  being  attracted  by  the  wailing 
which  ensued,  hastened  to  the  scene  of  disgrace,  and  taking  the  precious 
deposit  in  her  arms,  she  demanded  of  Buchanan  how  hi  presumed  to  lay 
his  hand  upon  “  the  Lord’s  anointed.”  To  this  interrogation  he  is  said 
to  have  returned  an  answer,  that  contained  a  very  unceremonious  antithesis 
relative  to  that  part  which  had  received  the  chastisement.*  p.  170. 

After  the  disinissal  rf  Lord  Maitland  from  his  office, 
Buchanan  held  the  hononrahle  and  lucrative  situation  of  Lord 
Privy  Seal,  and  enjoyed  other  marks  of  distinction.  'This ' 
period  was  the  zenith  of  his  prosperity.  The  hononrs  which 
he  received  at  home  were  accompanied  with  eontriliiiiions  of 
praise,  expressions  of  friendship,  and  solicitations  c'f  iiterarv  ’ 
aid,  from  the  most  learned  men  in  Knrope.  'Those  of  his 
works  whicli  lie  had  puhlished  were  edited  in  several  countries, 
and  those  which  he  was  known  to  be  preparing,  were  expect¬ 
ed  with  impatient  curiosity.  'I'he  last  production  which  he 
lived  to  complete  was  the  History  of  Scotland,  more  famous 
for  the  excellence  of  its  Latinity  than  the  accuracy  of  its 
information,  lie  did  not  live  to  see  it  issue  hrom  the  press. 
The  last  scenes  of  his  life  are  thus  descrihed. 

‘  In  the  month  of  September,  some  of  his  learned  friends,  n.imely 
Andrew  Melvin,  .lames  Melvin,  and  his  own  cousin  Thomas  Buchan.in, 
provost  of  the  collegiate  church  of  Kirkhaiigh,  having  heard  that  the 
work  wa>  in  the  pri'ss  and  the  author  indisposed,  hastened  to  Edinburgli 
to  pay  liim  a  final  visit.  James,  who  was  the  nephew  of  Andrew  Melvin, 
and  professor  of  divinity  at  St.  Andrews,  has  in  simple  terms  recorded  the 
principal  circumstances  which  occurred  during  their  interview.  Upon 
entering  his  apartment,  they  found  the  greatest  genius  of  the  age  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  humble  though  benevolent  usk  of  teaching  the  horn-book 
to  a  young  man  in  his  service.  After  the  usual  salutations,  “  i  perceive, 
‘'ir,”  said  Andrew  Melvin,  “  you  arc  not  idle.’*  “  Better  this,*'  re¬ 
plied  Buchanan,  than  stealing  sheep,  or  sitting  idle,  which  is  as  bad.** 
He  afterwards  shewed  them  his  dedication  to  the  young  king  ;  and 
Melvin  having  perused  it,  remarked  that  it  seemed  in  some  passages  ob- 
*^re,  and  required  certain  words  to  complete  the  sense.  “  I  can  do 
nothing  more,**  said  Buchanan,  “  for  thinking  of  another  matter.** 
**  What  is  that  ?**  rejoined  Melvin. — **  To  die.  But  I  leave  that,  and 
many  other  things  to  your  care.**  .Melvin  likewise  alluded  to  tlic  pub* 
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lication  of  Black^^ood’i  answer  to  hta  treatise  Dt  Jure  B’ejfni  afttiJ'Scstsr, 
These  visitors  afterwards  proceeded’  to  Arbuthnot’s  printinjr.  office,  tb‘ 
inspect  a  work  which  had  excited  such  High  cxp'ctatiohi  They  found 
the  impression  had  proceeded  as  far  a*s  the  passage  relati'  e’  to  the  imer-i' 
inent  of  David  Rirzio ;  and  being  abrnied  at  the  unguarded  boldoets 
with  which  the  historian  had  there  expressed  himself,  they,  requested  the* 
printer  to  desist.  Having  returned  to  Buchanan’s  house,  they  found 
him  in  lK*d.  In  answer  to  their  friendly  enquiries,  he  informed  them 
that  he  was  “  even  going  the  way  of  WTlfare/'  His  kinsmen  then  pro-’ 
ceeded  to  sute  their  apprehensions  respecting  the  consequence  of  pobi 
lishing  so  unpalatable  a  story- ;  and  lo  suggtst  the  probability  of  its  in» 
ducing  the  king  to  prohibit  the  entire  work.  “  Tell  me,  man,**  said 
Buchanan,  if  I  have  told  the  truth.'*  “  Yes  Sir,"  replied  his  cousin,- 
**  r  think  80."  “  1'hen,'*  R'joined  the  dying  historian,  “  I  will  abide 

his  feud,  and  all  his  kin’s.  Pray  to’  God  tor  me,  and  let  him  diiect  all." 
And  so,  subjoins  the  original  narrative,  “  by  the  printing  of  his  chronicle 
Was  ended',  that  most  lenrnedi  wise,  and  godly  nian  ended  this  mortal 
life."  pp.  29ri. 

Mi\  Irving  lias  intrrwovc^n,  in  this  work,  a’  considerable’ 
pcition  of  information  respecting  the  state  of  learning  at 
that  period,  aiul  presented  his  readers  with  brief  accounts 
of  many  eminent  scholars  wlio  enjoyed  Buchanan’s  friend¬ 
ship.  lie  has  formed  the  plan  of  his  Memoirs  entirely  on  the 
model  which  Mr.  Boseoe  exhibited  in  his  life  of  Lorenzoy 
and  the  execution  of  it,  both  with  regard  to  manner  and  sty  le^ 
is  so  similar,  that  the  public  stand  pledged  to  the  approbatkm 
of  the  one  by  tlie  applause  wliich  tliey  have  bestowed  on  x\\e 
other.  In  trill li  Mr.  I.  appears  not  so  much  the  humble  imK 
tator,  as  the  respectable  rival  of  the  Biograplier  of  the  Medici; 
and  if  the  world  should  fail  to  consider  him  in  this  character^ 
he  may  thank  his  own  modesty  for  the  injustice.  His  book 
should  ccrUiinly  Ijave  been  three  times  as  large,  aiid  four 
times  as  cosily.  Modern  readers,  be  should  have  known, 
estimate  the  talents  of  an  a»uhor  on  the  same  principle  as  those 
of  a  prime  minister,  according  to  the  amount  of  contributioTi 
which'  he  levies  ;  indeed  this  frugality  not  the  only  symjytortl 
in  his  performance  of  dtmocratio  notions.  We  are  howOvet 
compelk'd  to  say  that  the  episodes  of  his  Memoirs  are  not 
always  introdneed  so  iiaiiirally  as  might  be  wished,  and  on  the 
whole  occupy  mote  than  a  fair  proportion  of  the’  work.  We 
iOuiul  ourselves  now  and  then  too  long  detained  from  the 
company  of  the  Scotish  hard,  and  were  glad  to  resume  tlie 
narrative  of  his  life.  The  accounts  of  several  individual 
are  introduced  unnecessarily.  The  author  has  in  .some  in¬ 
stances  thought  it  his  duty  to  give  us  the  parentiige,  hirtby 
and  death  of  a  ciiaracter,  to  whom  the  poet  may  have  merely  in* 
scribed  an  elegy  or  addressed  an  epigram.  We  would  gladly 
have  rellnquwhed  many  pages  of  tliis  description,  for  a  more  el* 
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(ended*  critique  on  the  poems.  Although  the  admiration  of 
Latin  poetry  has  considerably  abated)  since  the  living  iun- 
gauges  htive  been  cultivated  with  so  much  suc'ccss,  we  iire 
|H'rs(iaded,  from  the  specimens  of  criticism  which  Mr.  1.  has 
introduced)  that,  hy  extending  this  part  of  his  perforinuiice. 
He  would  have  provi.led  a  rich  fund  of  elegant  entenahnnent 
fur  many  of  his  readers.  And  such  is  the  varied  excellence 
ot  Buchanan’s  compositions,  that  they  afford  a  very  wide  scope 
for  the  exercise  of  critical  taste  and  acuteiiPRS.  We  cannot 
indeed  go  to  the  same  length  with  him,  and  many  other  ad¬ 
mirers  of  the  Scotish  |>oel,  in  exalting  him  above  the  hcNt 
writers  of  anti(juity.  IVnlv  sensible  as  we  are  of  thV  beau¬ 
ties  to  he  foiinvl  in  the  I.atin  compositions  of  Buchanan,  and 
some  other  modern  writers,  and  great  as  the  delight  has 
been,  which  a  perusal  of  their  works  has  artorded  us;  we 
WMist  confess  that  it  appears  a  kind  of  solecism  to  place  them 
Higher  than  the  ancient  writers  iti  the  scale  of  excellence. 
A  niotlcriv  Latin  poem  can  only  l>c  pronounced  beautiful,  ia 
proportion  as  it  resembles  the  compositions  of  the  Roman 
writers,  which,  iti  this  case,  are  the  only  standard  of  judge¬ 
ment.  I'o  say  that  a  modern  Latin  Poem  is  more  excellent 
than  atiy  ancient  one,  implies  a  departure,  in  schne  degree,  of 
the*  former  from  the  latter;  and  departure,  ac(*ording  ft)  this 
common  rule  of  decision,  is  defect..  Besides,  it  must  he  ob¬ 
vious  to  all  who. consider  the  nature  of  poetical  excclloncr, 
and  the  general  principles  of  language,  that  matiy  hnc  and 
delicate  touches  in  tlie  compositions  of  the  ancient  writers, 
must  he  concealed  from  us.  We  sec  perhaps  only  half  theii* 
beauty.  It  must  lie  granted  that  the  discovered  exCtdIencics 
will  admit  of  iinitalioii,  and  wc  are  of  opinion  that  the  mas¬ 
terly  copies  of  Buchanan  are  ecpially  delightful  to  modern 
readers  with  the  great  originals,  lie  has  carried  the  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  ancient  poeu  to  as  high  a  point  of  excellence 
as  it  will  go.  But  as  it  must  be  presumed  tltat  ih(;re  arc 
beauties  in  their  projductions  wUicIi  cannot  uow  be  perceived, 
mnch  less  imitated,  we  should  be  careful  how  we  draw  com¬ 
parisons  to  their  disparagement. 

Mr.  Irving,  in  his  ze,al  to  rescue  the  name  of  Buchanan  from 
the  reproaches  with  which  a  spirit  of  party  has  aspersed 
it,  goes  into  the  opposite  extreine,  and  attempts  to  excuse 
wh  It  is  wholly  unjustifiable.  y\mong  Buchanan’s  ))oeins  are 
some  which  are  a  standing  disgrace,  to  his  character.  Lheir 
ind<‘cency  is  shocking,  and  highly  dangerous  to  the  imagina¬ 
tions  of  youth.  Alter  having  been  delighted  with  strains, 
which  for  their  suhliinity,  purity,  and  devotion,  might  have 
been  struck  from  the  harp  of  a  celestial  spirit,  we  may  open 
upon  lincf  which  the  combined  inllucnce  of  Priapus  and  the 
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Bona  Dea  could  not  have  outstripped  *  in  lascivious  and  dis« 
gusting  description.  Buchanan  confessed,  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  nfe,  when  he  was  called  upon  to  publish  his  former 
compositions,  that  he  felt  shame  and  sorrow  for  this  abuse  of 
his  political  genius:  but  with  a  facility  which  renders  his 
contrition  very  ambiguous,  he  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of 
his  friends  and  sent  them  into  the  world.  His  biographer,  in¬ 
stead  of  defending  this  part  of  his  character,  ought  to  have 
stigmatized  it  with  the  severest  reprobation  ;  and  we  will  hope, 
from  the  closing  Scenes  of  his  life,  that  the  Poet  truly  lament¬ 
ed  what  his  panegyrist  has  not  scrupled  to  defend. 

A  share  ot  the  praise  which  is  due  to  the  reformers,  is  also 
awarded  to  Buchanan,  in  consequence  of  the  biting  satires 
%vhic]i  he  composed  on  the  religious  houses.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  powerful  weapon,  directed  by  the  hand  of 
the  Scolish  poet  against  so  vulnerable  a  part  of  the  Papal 
Hierarchy,  must  have  indicted  a  deep  wound  ;  but  his  satires 
arc  interlarded  with  so  many  indecent  passages,  that  the 
good  which  he  elVected  in  one  way  was  counterbalanced 
by  the  ill  which  he  produced  in  another.  We  feel  no  delight 
in  violating  the  sanctuary  of  the  revered  dead,  but  we  must 
say,  that  the  “  Fianciscanus,”  and  the  “  Fratres  Fralerriini,” 
appear  to  have  been  conqiosed  chiefly  for  tlie  purpose  of 
gratifying  private  resentment,  or  establishing  his  reputation 
as  a  satirist. 

We  also  think,  notwithstanding  the  palliation  which  these 
Memoirs  adduce,  that  the  memory  of  Buchanan  suffers  from 
tlie  extravagant  praises  which  he  bestowed  on  characters, 
whose  conduct  has  rendered  them  deservedly  execrable  in 
the  eyes  of  posterity.  What  will  our  readers  think  of  the 
following  panegyric  addressed  to  Henry  VHI.  during  the 
poet’s  short  stay  in  Kngland  } 

*  Scilicet  in  tamo  sortis  splcndorc  secundz 
Nossc  modum,  quantoque  supra  virtutibus  omncf 
Omnibus  emineas,  tanto  subniissius  xquum 
Te  gerrre  in  cunctis,  tetrico  nec  honore  severum, 

Ncc  fracta  gravitate  Icvcm,  non  ore  superbum, 

Non  tiisicm  aspt*ctu,  vultusque  horrore  minaccm. 

Sod  comem,  placiduinquc  bonis,  placabilis  irae 
(juique  magistratus  largissima  frxna  remittas 
bponte  tua,  salva  quoad  majestate  liceret.* 

It  would  he  unjust  perhaps  to  deny  Mr.  Irving  a  better 
opportunity  of  displaying  the  quality  of  Ids  mind  and  his 
style,  than  we  liave  yet  given  him  ;  we  shall  therefore  insert 
the  following  paragraphs. 
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<  Buchanan  maintains  that  all  power  is  derived  from  the  people  ;  that 
it  is  more  safe  to  entrust  our  liberties  to  tiie  definite  protection  of  tne  iaws» 
than  to  the  precarious  discretion  of  the  king  ;  that  the  king  is  bound  by 
those  conditions  under  which  the  supreme  pow  t  was  originally  committed 
to  his  hands  ;  that  it  is  lawful  to  resist,  and  even  to  punish  tyrants.  Those 
who  maintain  the  contrary,  must  have  recourse  to  the  absurd  and  explo* 
ded  doctrine  of  divine  and  indefeasible  right.  When  Me  speaks  of  the 
people  as  opposed  to  the  king,  he  evidently  includes  eveiy  individual  of 
the  n.ition  except  one.  And  is  a  noble  race  of  intelligent  beings  to  be 
assimilated  to  a  tract  of  land,  or  to  a  litter  oi  pigs..^  to  be  conslderedt 
absolutely  and  unconditionally,  as  the  lawful  patrimony  of  a  fimily  wi.ich 
cither  merit,  accident,  or  enme,  may  originally  have  elevated  lo  the 
summit  of  power  ?  What  is  termed  loyalty,  may,  according  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  case,  be  eit'  e^  a  virtue  oi  a  vice.  The  doctrine  of 
punishing  tyrants  in  their  persons,  either  by  a  private  arm,  or  by  the  public 
forms  oi  law,  is  indeed  o  a  delicate  and  dangerous  nature  ;  and  it  may  be 
considered  as  amply  sufficient,  to  ascertain  the  previous  right  o'  forcible 
resisunce.  But  that  tyrants  ought  to  be  punished,  is  an  abstract  propo¬ 
sition  which  cannot  easily  be  controverted  :  for  under  the  word  tyranny*, 
is  generally  included  all  t.hat  is  most  odious  and  intolerable  in  human  de¬ 
linquency.  If  mankind  be  at  length  roused  to  the  redress  of  enormous 
wrongs,  the  prince  who  has  either  commiited  or  sanctioned  a  habitual 
violation  rf  the  lx‘St  rights  of  the  people,  will  seldom  fail  to  meet  with 
his  adequ  itc  reward  ;  and  in  spite  of  all  the  slavish  theories  of  his  priests 
and  lawyers,  mankind  will  not  long  be  reasoned  out  of  the  strongest  and 
most  characteristic  feelings  of  their  nature.  Divine  right  and  passive 
obedience  were  never  more  strenuously  inculcated,  than  in  the  re.gn  of 
Charles  the  first.  That  Buchanan  endeavoured  to  undermine  the  very 
foundations  of  monarchical  government,  is  an  assertion  utterly  false  :  he 
has  indeed  affirmed,  what  every  man  of  common  sense  must  admit,  that 
it  is  of  little  importance  whether  the  supreme  ni.igistratc  be  denominated 
king,  duke,  emperor,  or  consul ;  but  with  regard  to  the  distinguishing 
qualities  of  a  good  king,  no  writer  has  expressed  himself  with  higher 
enthusiasm.  His  general  principles  seem  to  be  incontrovertible  ;  though 
it  may  certainly  be  admitted  that  some  of  his  illustraii  )n8  arc  not  intro¬ 
duced  with  sufficient  caution.  Vhat  his  chief  scope  was  to  prepare  the 
nation  f«  r  receiving  Murray  as  their  lawful  sovereign,  is  another  calumny 
which  party  zeal  has  frequently  propagated ;  it  is  a  calumny  totally  un¬ 
supported  by  any  degree  of  probable  evidence  tl'.at  could  satisfy  an  un- 

firejudiccd  mind.  Buchanan,  like  other  men  who  have  attained  to  super- 
ative  distinction,  had  his  personal  and  political  enemies ;  and  for  every 
action  of  his  life  the  worst  motives  have  too  often  been  assi  ^ned.  He 
was  animated  with  an  ardent  and  disinterested  love  of  mankind  ;  and  it 
was  upon  the  most  enlarged  principles  that  he  undertook  to  instruct  t\'cm 
in  their  dearest  rights.  The  best  commenury  on  his  immortal  work  is  the 
nicmorable  revolution  of  1688. 

‘  An  ardent  love  of  freedom  was  long  a  characteristic  of  the  Scotish 
nation.  Mairand  Boyce  had,  in  their  historical  pi oductions,  vindicated 
w  ith  becoming  zeal  the  unalienable  rights  of  the  people  ;  but  to  Buchanan 
*nust  unquestionably  be  awarded  the  high  praise  of  having  been  the 
earliest  writer  who  established  political  science  on  its  genuine  basis.  The 
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•iiuthcm*  jMit  of  this  island  had  likewise  produced  {political  speculators; 
Sir  JoliO  Forteicue  had  fmleavoured  1 1  trace  the  line  ot  distinction  be¬ 
tween  an  absolute  and  a  llmiud  monarchy  ;  and  SirT'homas  Morehad'eti*. 
mftrd  'his  oorel  theories  on  the  descripiion  of  an  ima;^ni»ry  commonwealth. 
More  afterwards  fbigoi  the  liherul  speculations  of  his  youth  ;  in  his 
he  inculcates  the  doctrine  of  religious  toleration,  and  yet  he  lired 
to- assume  titr  odious  character  of  a  persecutor.  That  he  was  himself  a 
¥ictini  of  divine  retribution,  it  would  be  indecent  to  atfrrm :  but  it  is  a 
historical  fact,  that  he  was  wantonly  saciificed  by  the  execrable  tyrant 
whom  be  had  terveil  with  too  much  zeal.  On  the  solid  foundsition  which 
had  been  laid  by  Buchanan,  a  spacious  edifice  was  afterwards  reared  by 
Milton,  Siilney,  and  Locke  ;  naim's  which  ever\'  enlightened  Briton  will 
always  ^ecoll^ct  with  peculiar  veneration.  That  two  of  them  were  re¬ 
publicans,  need  not  alarm  the  most  zealous  friends  of  a  legitimate  monar¬ 
chy  :  if  the  same  individuals  had  flourished  at  a  more  recent  period, 
they  would  undoubtedly  have  entertained  different  sentin^ents.  The 
principles  which  prompted  stem  resistance  to  the  wide  encroachments  of 
the  b^se  of  Stewart,  are  perfectly  compatible  with  those  which  recom- 
nend  a  cordiHl’  attachment  to  tlie  house  of  Hanover.’  pp.  2G3. 

We  were  sorry  to  find  that  Mr.  Irving,  notwithstanding 
the  general  mem  of  liis  style,  has  in  some  instances  entirely 
mistaken  the  ineatting  of  as  plain  words  as  any  which  our 
language  sup|>lies.  In  one  place,  he  s|>eaks  of  the  Friars 
ot.  ilic  Poruigiit'se  monastery,  in  which  Biiclianan  was  con- 
fmed,  under  the  re.H|>ectfiil  appellation  of  the  “  ^ood  immfcs 
where  the  coute.xt  seems  to  ri‘<piire  a  very  different  epithet. 
Id  another  part  his  work,  he  terms  the  Franeiscan  Friars 
agaiitst  whom  Buchanan’s  satires  were  directed,  “  pious 
jathersy^'  and  at  the  same  lime  he  allows  that  they  deserved  the 
rc|>4oachcs  which  were  p;>iired  upon  them.  This  Ls  a  flat 
contra<liciioi>.  So  that  he  imust  probably  mean  to  convey 
the  iiU*a  of  “  impious  Jathci'sy  In  a  note  where  he  wishes, 
as  iu  fifty  tvther  phret's  to  expose  the  stupidity  of  Mr.  George 
Chalmers,  he  s|H'aks  of  liifti  as  an  “  acute  'xritery''  hy  w  hich 
exprt'ssioii  he  acknowledges  him  to  he  what  he  euik'avours 
III  prove  he  u  not.  Mr.  1.  may  certainly  shelter  himself 
under  the  authority  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  who,  with  all  his  eia- 
bontetiess  of  style,  is  friv]uemly  guilty  of  the  same  mis¬ 
application  of  words  ;  but  no  ronsecrated  nan>e  shall  induce 
ns  to  approve  so  daring  a  violation  rf  language,  and  wc  point 
it  out  as  an  offensive  hloniish  in  the  work. 

Art.  IL  Sei-mons  fTn  Various  Svhjrcts,  By  William  Crai^  D.  D.  late 
Minister  of  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Glasgow.  A  Ncw-^lition,  with 
Additional  Sermons  and  .a  Life  of  the  Author.  2  vols.  8vo  pp.  xxxli. 
591,  417*  Price  15s.  bds.  Constable  and  Co.  Edinburgh  j  Murray, 
1808. 

pROM  a  thirty  years  exile  in  Cimmerian  obscurity,  the  ser¬ 
mons  of  Dr.  Craig  are  at  length  recalled  into  public  no- 
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tice.  Whether  they  are  dragged  out  a^  bat<^  frem  their  state  of 
torpor,  to  wiok  and  sc^^m  at  the  liuht  which  ihey  cannot  bear, 
or  evoked  .is  snHere«  by  liteeary  ost'-acism,  to*  n‘cei\*e  from  the 
justice  of  one  .ige  that  appltutse  which  thejealousy  of  another^ 
had  denied  theni,  will*  be  evident  in  the  progress  of  our  review. 
The  departure  of  the  author  to  appear  heforo  a  Higher  tribunul, 
affords  us  an  opportunity  of  dedivering  an  impartial  verthci, 
without  fear  of  iniurine  his  peace  while  blowing  on  his  repU'* 
tniion*  As  this  new  edition  of  his  sermons  contnhis  several 
that- had  not  before  been  published,  amounting  to  about  a  third 
of  the  whole,  and  is  prefaced  with  a  newly  written  life  of  the 
author  we  may  th*Ht  it  as  a  maiden  work. 

Dr.  William  Craig,  we  are'informed,  was  the  son  of  a  re¬ 
spectable  merchant  in  Glasgow,  where  he  was  born  in  the  year 
1709.  At  College  he  early  distinguished  himself  by  hisproff- 
ciency  inclassical  learning,  in  which  he  received  great assisrance 
from  his  kinsman  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cl'erkc,  who  ‘‘was  the  first 
clergyman  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  who  began  to  study  and 
preach  and  write  in  a  manner  ditfcrcni  from  that  usually  praC^ 
tised  since  the  reformation,  and  who  thought  the  interests  of 
true  religion  could  he  promoted  by  such  elccance  of  compo¬ 
sition  and  knowledge  or  pinlosophy  as  might  no  derived  from 
ancient  authors  ;”  pursuing  the  object  from  which  Mr.  CleHte 
was  called  by  a  pwimatnre  death,  Dr.  C.  applied  himself  to 
moral  philosophv,  assisted  br  the  celebrated  professor  Hut¬ 
cheson.  When  he  was  prc*sented  to  the  bring  of  Cambusne- 
than,  in  1737,  “  as  his  sermons  inculcated  active  virtue  more 
fref|nently  and  earnestly  than  his  audience,  who  would  have 
been  hertcr  pleased  with  obscure  and  mystical  thcolog^^ 
thought  necessary,  he  encountered  considerable  opposition." 
After  the  building  of  St.  A ndrew^s  Church,  Glasgow,  one  of 
th(*  nK)st  elegant  places  of  worship  in  Scotland,  he  was  re¬ 
moved  thither.  It  is  confessed  that  his  audience  was  at  no 
time  so  numerous,  as  those  wlro  valued  good  coro|)Osition  and 
liberality  of  sefrtin>enrt  apprehended  he  deserved.  As  his 
church  was  not  much  frequented  by  the  mnititode,  so  neither 
very  generally  restarted  toby  the  higher  ranks.  Dr.  C. 
joined  with  another  of  his  own  complexion  in  an  ecclesiastical 
elccrioncefinu  trick,  to  exclude  from  the  divinity  chatr^  at'Glas- 
gow,  Mr.  M‘  brother  of  the  ceU-braled  mathematic  ian. 

who  in  every  respect  on i weighed  them  both.  At  the  close  of 
life,  declining  in  liealth,  “his  mind  was  overwhelmed  with  me¬ 
lancholy.  He  seemed  to  have  lost  the  power  of  enjoying 
hapiiiness  ;  no  amusement  could  relieve  his  depression  :  he  la- 
ment(!d  that  be  was  become  useless,  and  that  l»e  felt  not  only  hit 
body,  but  the  faculties  of  hit  mind  impaired.*’  He  died  in  the 
57th  year  of  his  age. 
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Thus  ended  tlie  career  of- one,  whose  melancholy  ambitiotr 
it  was,  to  lead  the  dance  of  defection  from  tlie  seniiiuents 
and  snirit  of  tlie  rt  lormers,  to  the  tlieories  of  the  Scotisli 
metapnysicians.  lit!  seems  to  have  surrendered,  without  a 
sigh,  that  praise  which '  had  been  ascribed  to  his  Master,  that 

the  common  people  heard  him  gladly.”  But  while  he  might 
seem  to  preach  to  the  vulgar,  it  was  his  inortKicatioii  to  find 
that  even  his  pii*!oso);hic  liberality  and  attic  diction  were 
unable  to  attract  the  great.  lie  obtained,  indeed,  the  sublime 
distinction  of  prcacliing  in  one  of  the  most  elegant  places  of 
worship;  he  had  th**  honour  of  teaciung  modern  theology  to 
emjKy  pews :  but  this  eminence  was  insulHcient  for  his  ambu 
tion,  and  a  higher  he  could  not  attain.  For  so  much  serlptiN 
ral  know  ledge  yet  survives  among  the  Scoiish  people,  that  they 
shrewdly  detect  the  numerous  exchanges  which  have  occurred 
ill  latter  times,  of  their  old  wooden  kirks  and  golden  pastors,  • 
for  golden  steeple  s  and  wooden  priests. 

W  hat  then  was  the  prize  for  which  our  author  renounced 
the  useful  simplicity  ot  the  gospel  ?  Popular  applause  he 
confessedly  could  not  obtain,  nor  the  aiulience  of  the  great. 
Was  it  then  the  praise  of  elegant  literature  and  refined  taste  ? 
Many  w  ho  have  ardently  pursued  tlie  grand  object  of  their 
ministry,  the  salvation  of  souls,  will  by  all  comjieteiit  judges 
be  deemed  far  more  elegant  writers,  than  this  philosophising 
divine.  NVas  the  friendship  of  philosophers  the  fatal  apple  for 
which  he  turned  iiside  from  a  patli,  that  had  been  hallowed  by 
the  feet  of  apostles  and  reformers  ?  The  few  who  graciously 
smileil  on  tlie  narson  adorned  in  the  pliilosopher’s  cloak,  were 
ipiiekly  sneceedeo  by  another  race,  who,  with  Hiimcat  theirhead, 
liorided  the  sinipic  priests  tliat  wore  out  their  tongues  witli 
licking  into  pliilo>opiiic  form  the  several  limbs  of  the  Christian 
sysieni,  which  iliev  des|)iseil  in  its  native  integrity,  as  uncouth 
and  ridiculous.  ^Vhis  was  one  of  the  mortifications  which  eiii- 
biltercd  the  close  of  our  author’s  life. 

A  coinp.irison  of  the  sermons  with  the  inflated  biography 
which  me  ctliior  lias  prefixed,  gave  rise  to  these  rcHeelions; 
from  which  wc  mm  to  state  the  contents  of  the  volumes-  I'he 
sermons  are  tweniy-nme  in  iiumher,  on  the  following  Subjects; 

VoL.  1. — ‘  1  he  Importance  of  Religion  to  the  Virnie  and  Happiness  of 
Private  Ijfe. — The  Importance  of  Religion  to  the  Welfare  of  Society.— 
The  Impoftance  of  In  lieving  in  the  l.ord  Jesus  Christ.— I  he  Deccitfulness 
otLin  .— i  he  Nature  of  \  piightness,  and  the  Character  of  the  Upright 
Man.— The  Character  ot  Jonah  —  I  he  Conduct  of  Nathan  and  David.— 
The  Character  of  1  Itrod  the  Tctrarch. — The  Character  and  Conduct  of 
Jud.i8  Iscariot. — 'Phe  Character  and  Conduct  of  Pontius  Pilate,— The 
Scripture  Doctrine  of  Regeneration. — The  One  Thing  Needful. 

Voi.  Tl,  ‘On  Public  Worship. — The  Disposition  <iOd  Conduct  of 
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our  blessed  Saviour  at  the  Grave  of  Lazarus.— The  Temper  and  Conduct 
of  the  Bereans ;  or  the  Duty  of  searching  the  Scriptures.— On  Religiouf 
Education.— The  Character  and  Obligations  of  a  viinister  of  the  Gospel. 
— On  the  promiscuous  Dispensations  of  Divine  Providence. — How  the 
Word  of  God  is  to  be  received.— The  Deceitfulness  ot  Sin.— On  the 
ture  of  Sobriety.— God  a  Believer’s  Portion.— The  Service  of  the  World 
inconsistent  with  the  Service  of  God.— The  House  of  Mourning.— The 
peculiar  Advantages  of  early  Piety.— The  Importance  of  the  Message 
which  Jesus  brought  from  God,  and  the  Nature  of  its  Evidence/ 

That  we  may  not  be  accused  of  resorting  to  the  disingenuous 
artifice  of  a  spiteful  caviller,  to  look  out  f^or  an  unguarded  and 
vulnerable  part  of  this  work,  for  the  heel  of  this  redoubtable 
Achilles,  we  sliall  confine  our  remarks  to  the  sermons  on  rege¬ 
neration  and  on  the  characters  of  Pilate  and  Judas,  winch 
the  editor  extols  as  the  Doctor’s  c/nf  d^ceuvres. 

■*  In  order  to  ascertain  the  precise  and  full  meaning  of  the  similitude  be¬ 
tween  little  children,  and  the  temper  of  mind  which  our  Saviour  required 
in  those,  who  would  become  the  subjects  of  the  kingdom  of  hcaven»  it 
ought  to  be  remembered,  that  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  and  the  disciples 
of  our  Saviour,  at  this  time,  no  less  than  the  rest  of  their  countrymen^ 
were  filled  with  the  expectation  of  a  temjioral  Messiah,  and  were  very  san¬ 
guine  in  their  views  of  external  grandeur  and  prosperity,  as  the  blessings 
they  were  to  enjoy  under  his  administration.  The  disciples  were  so  deeply 
impressed  with  this  imagination,  that  they  fell  into  debates  with  one  ano¬ 
ther,  which  of  them  should  receive  the  gi'eatest  share  of  these  advantages. 
A  dispute  of  this  kind  had,  in  particular,  given  occasion  to  this  instruc¬ 
tion  ot  our  Saviour  about  little  children.  Indeed  the  principal  obstruction 
which  our  Saviour  met  with,  in  his  endeavours  to  establish  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  among  the  Jews,  proceeded  from  this  cause ;  and  it  was  with  a 
view  10  remove  this  false  conception,  and  those  selfish  and  ambitious  pas¬ 
sions  which  were  flattered  by  its  influence,  that  he  so  solemnly  declared  to 
his  disciples,  That  excefit  a  man  was  converted^  and  humbled  into  the  etate  oj 
a  Tittle  childy  he  could  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

‘  This  humiliation,  therefore,  by  which  they  were  to  resemble  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  a  little  child,  must  signify  that  they  were  to  relinquish  this  false 
imagination  about  a  temporal  Messiah,  and  all  those  selfish  and  ambitious 
views  which  had  been  flattered  and  supported  by  it ,  that  they  must  subdue 
that  selfishness,  pride,  and  love  of  power,  and  that  fond  attachment  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  world,  which  they  had  hitherto  indulged  from  their 
mistaken  apprehensions  of  the  Messiah’s  kingdom;  that  in  these  respeas 
they  must  b^ome  like  little  children,  who  are  entirely  free  from  all  such 
interested  and  ambitious  cxpecutions.  This,  as  appears  from  our  Sa¬ 
viour’s  expression,  and  the  occasion  of  it,  as  narrated  by  the  cvangelistf 
was  the  conversion  or  change  of  which  he  spake. 

‘  At  the  same  time  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  though  professing  Chris¬ 
tians,  in  latter  times,  may  have  a  juster  view  of  the  nature  and  designs  of 
the  Messiah’s  kingdom,  and  a  m^re  proper  apprehension  of  his  character, 
they  may,  however,  still  retain  the  same  selfish  and  ambitious  desires,  and 
be  engaged  in  the  projects  of  the  world  with  the  same  eagerness  and 
passion.  When  this  becomes  the  case,  they  are  in  a  state  of  ralod 
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Thus  ended  the  career  ofone,  whose  melancholy  ambitiorr 
it  was,  to  lead  the  dance  of  defection  from  tljc  sentiments 
and  snirit  of  the  relormcrs,  to  the  theories  of  the  Scotish 
metapiiysicians.  He  seems  to  have  surrendered,  without  a 
sigh,  that  praise  wliich  had  been  ascribed  to  his  Master,  that 

the  common  people  lieard  liim  gladly.”  But  wliile  he  might 
seem  to  preach  to  the  vulgar,  it  was  his  inortKicatioii  to  find 
that  even  his  piriosophlc  liberality  and  attic  diction  were 
unable  to  attract  the  great.  lie  obtained,  indeed,  tlie  sublime 
dhtinction  ot  preaching  in  one  of  the  most  elegant  places  of 
W'orsliip;  he  had  thf*  honour  of  teaciung  modern  theology  to 
em|Hy  pews:  but  tliis  eminence  was  insufheient  for  his  ambi. 
lion,  and  a  higher  he  could  not  attain.  For  so  much  scriptu¬ 
ral  know  ledge  yet  survives  among  the  Scotish  people,  that  they 
shrewdly  detect  the  numerous  exchanges  wliich  have  occurred 
ill  latter  times,  ol  their  old  wooden  kirks  and  golden  pastors, 
fur  golden  steeples  and  wooden  priests. 

What  then  was  the  prize  for  which  our  author  renounced 
the  uscinl  simplicity  ol  the  gospel  ?  Popular  applause  he 
contessedly  could  not  obtain,  nor  the  audience  of  the  great. 
W  as  it  then  the  praise  of  elegant  literature  and  refined  taste  ? 
Many  who  have  ardently  pursued  the  grand  object  of  their 
ministry,  the  salvation  of  souls,  will  by  all  comjietent  judges 
be  deemed  far  more  elegant  writers,  tliaii  tliis  philosophising 
divine.  NVas  the  friendsliip  of  philosophers  the  fatal  apple  for 
wliich  lie  turned  aside  irom  a  path,  that  hud  been  hallowed  by 
the  leet  ot  apostles  and  rclorniers  ?  *^riie  few  who  graciously 
smiled  on  the  ii.irson  adorned  in  the  pliilosoplier’s  cloak,  were 
(juickly  succccdeu  by  another  race,  who,  with  ilnnicat  their  head, 
derided  the  simple  pru*sts  that  wore  out  their  tongues  witli 
licking  into  pliilu>opiiic  toriu  the  several  limbs  of  the  Cliristian 
syNieni,  which  they  des|)ise4i  in  its  native  integrity,  as  uncoiitli 
and  ridiculous.  ’^I'his  was  one  of  the  mortifications  which  eiii- 
biltered  the  close  of  our  author’s  life. 

A  coinp.iiison  oi  the  sermons  with  the  inflated  biography 
whicl»  me  eibior  lias  prefixed,  gave  rise  to  these  reflections; 
Iroin  vxliich  Wi-  iiirn  to  slau*  the  contents  of  the  volumes-  I'he 
scriiimis  are  tweiiiy-nine  in  iiuinher,  on  the  tolluwing  Subjects; 

y  OL.  1. — ‘  1  he  Importance  of  Religion  to  the  Virtue  and  Happiness  of 
Private  Lite. —  The  Importance  of  Religion  to  the  Welfare  of  Society.— - 
The  Importance  or  b*  lievirg  in  tlie  Lord  Jesus  C  hrist.—  I'he  Deceitfulness 
otcin. —  i  he  Nature  of prightness,  and  the  Character  of  the  Upright 
Man.  —  The  Ch.  ii  acterot  Jonah  —  I  he  Conduct  of  Nathan  and  David.— 
The  Chaiacier  ot  IK  rod  the  Tctrarch. — The  Character  and  Conduct  of 
Jud.is  Iscaiiot. — 'Phe  Character  and  Conduct  of  Pontius  Pilate. — The 
Scripture  Doctrine  of  Regeneration. — The  One  Thing  Needful. 

VoL.  TI.  ‘On  Public  Worship.— The  Disposition  and  Conduct  of 
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our  blessed  Saviour  at  the  Grave  of  Lazarus.— The  Temper  and  Conduct 
of  the  Bereans ;  or  the  Duty  of  searching  the  Scriptures.— On  Religiouf 
Education.— The  Character  and  Obligations  of  a  Viinister  of  the  GotpeL 
—On  the  promiscuous  Dispensations  of  Divine  Providence.— How  the 
Word  of  Ghid  is  to  be  received.— The  Deceitfulaess  ot  Sin.— On  the  Na*» 
ture  of  Sobriety. — God  a  Believer’s  Portion. — The  Service  of  ^e  World 
inconsistent  with  the  Service  of  God.— The  House  of  Mourning.— The 
peculiar  Advantages  of  early  Piety*— The  Importance  of  the  Message 
which  Jesus  brought  from  God,  and  the  Nature  of  its  Evidence/ 

That  w’e  may  not  be  accused  of  resorting  to  the  disingenuous 
artifice  of  a  spiteful  caviller,  to  look  out  for  an  unguarued  and 
vulnerable  part  of  this  work,  for  the  heel  of  this  redoubtable 
Achilles,  we  shall  confine  our  remarks  to  the  sermons  on  rege¬ 
neration  and  on  the  characters  of  Pilate  and  Juda.s,  wdiicli 
the  editor  extols  as  the  Doctor’s  d^ccuvves, 

*  In  order  to  ascertain  the  precise  and  full  meaning  of  the  similitude  be¬ 
tween  little  children,  and  the  temper  of  mind  which  our  Saviour  required 
in  those,  who  would  become  the  subjects  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  It 
ought  to  be  remembered,  that  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  and  the  disciples 
of  our  Saviour,  at  this  time,  no  less  than  the  rest  of  their  countrymen, 
were  filled  with  the  expectation  of  a  tem|)oral  Messiah,  and  were  very  san¬ 
guine  in  their  views  of  external  grandeur  and  prosperity,  as  the  blessings 
they  were  to  enjoy  under  his  administration.  The  disciples  were  so  deeply 
impressed  with  this  imagination,  that  they  fell  into  debates  with  one  ano¬ 
ther,  which  of  them  should  receive  the  gi*eate8t  share  of  these  advantages. 
A  dispute  of  this  kind  had,  in  particular,  given  occasion  to  this  instruc¬ 
tion  of  our  Saviour  about  little  children.  Indeed  the  principal  obs^ction 
which  our  Saviour  met  with,  in  his  endeavours  to  establish  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  among  the  .Tews,  proceeded  from  this  cause ;  and  it  was  with  a 
view  10  remove  this  false  conception,  and  those  selfish  and  ambitious  pas¬ 
sions  which  were  flattered  by  its  influence,  that  he  so  solemnly  declared  to 
his  disciples.  That  excefU  a  man  woj  converted^  and  humbled  into  the  state  oj 
a  Ftttle  child^  he  could  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 

‘This  humiliation,  therefore,  by  which  they  were  to  resemble  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  a  little  child,  must  signify  that  they  were  to  relinquish  this  false 
imagination  about  a  temporal  Messiah,  and  all  those  selfish  and  ambitious 
views  which  had  been  flattered  aod  supported  by  it ,  that  they  must  subdue 
that  selfishness,  pride,  and  love  of  power,  and  that  fond  attachment  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  world,  which  they  had  hitherto  indulged  from  tbetf 
mistaken  apprehensions  of  the  Messiah’s  kingdom;  that  in  these  respects 
they  must  become  like  little  children,  who  are  entirely  free  from  ail  such 
interested  and  ambitious  expectations.  This,  as  appears  from  our  Sa¬ 
viour’s  expression,  and  the  occasion  of  it,  as  narrated  by  the  evangelistf 
was  the  conversion  or  change  of  which  he  spake. 

‘  At  the  same  time  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  though  professing  Chris¬ 
tians,  in  latter  times,  may  have  a  juster  view  of  the  nature  and^  designs  of 
the  Messiah’s  kingdom,  and  a  m^re  proper  apprehension  of  his  character^ 
they  may,  however,  still  retain  the  same  selfish  and  ambitious  desires,  and 
be  enga^  in  the  projects  of  the  world  with  the  same  eagerness  and 
passion.  When  this  becomes  the  case,  they  arc  io  a  state  of  niio4 
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f<^lA1^oppoiitP  V>  thr  pnicti«tt  inuiM.k>ii«  of  Uif  gospel ;  ami  whiUt<ih#p 
p9«ifofa  to  br  iKr  talj^rcu  of  tlic  34^%ttah*f  kiiHfloni,  thc.y  nefenbtlrla 
p#M#t  tM  iaund^'d  iniliirncf  upon  Umir  u#riru  and kvot.  it  ioikrwi 

tiuK  clocin»!  of  oar  Savir>ur  in  ti»r  text*  and  •tn  the  panf|l?l 
ofSt. ‘Mirkf  wlien  it  U  coMidcml  aa  adil retard  lo  thr  |irol«'aaora  oi  the 
#Ofp^1,  into  be  undcrnood*  aa  a  diacriptioo  of  that €h/inf(e  of  heart  and 
Cfc  which  ouji^ht  to  lieedwctefi  by  their  be  lief  that  Jriua  if  the  CUriftt«  and 
of  that  temp'-r  of  mind  by  which  they  muat  be  €)ua!ifird  to  rrceU  r  the  re« 
warda  and  lUetaio^t  of  h^  kin^rdom, 

*  Aa  then  ptir^arioar  ao^wtinud  Nicodciuua  and  hit  own  diaciplca,  that 
fXCC^  they  laid  aiide  tb‘ir  >  if)th  «Qd  ambfth>u<  cxpccutirm^  from  the 
ofthe  Mcffiah,  ihry  could  r>ot  he  the  lalnrctf  of  hia  kin^'drnn  } 
•o»  by  die  fame  inirruction,  he  hath  fc'fjontcd  aft  hie  fofIow»'r»  to  the 
end  of  the  world,  thn  except*  in  ronv  qutace  of  thi-ir  acknowM^rinj^  him 
lo  be  the  Chriat,  they  hate  I'rarned  to  tanqoieh  all  tiurr.(fi\r^>t^9  and  impure 
aiuchmeot  to  the  world,  they  cann^it  br  ar kofneledjted  and  rewarded  by 
him  aa  the  lakhlul  autijecuof  hia  pp« 

In  atialy^ino  thrv  Hj^ro»ini'a,  .w#^  humbly  ronfnse  that  otir 
crricnl  |  ower^  wr-re?  sadly  crnharra^itr'd  ;  lar^rly  is  thr 
philoaoiihic  sjiirii  f'ffiiacd  r>ii  the:  drc{('  ofthrf  Sr  h  pr<  in^lfVC 
for  a  bible,  Utat  it  haApKoriuced  a  ncotral  aub^anu*,  ’^iiir;b  ji 
^baoluU’Iy  liOUrdcaCDpt  .afirl  kui  ^>’HtrU>  If  a  ccnaui 
bclug  bad  bi'CJt  cue  of  the  l;r."a  few  u«;arcrsy  lur  wcuid  dcMbi- 
li:»a  Mfve  e-ac^aifued nuirr**  .J(;4»u*  i  know',  aurl  i'wyl  I 

luMHe*  byt  who  art  lliriuf** 

'I  he.  eauMior:  ol  tiio  new  rloririnn  a^afriura  trf  Li*  this ^bat  in* 
aUiad  of  n  4-oinpi*‘’U‘.  retadio.on.  br-iri/  ror^LMatto.  in  vxvty  h«iman 
aoul,  it  IS  only  •hat  the*  ^'fnhe,  who  dig  for 

fordtd  rKn«n«fiiofH,  shofibl  be  transformed  in*o  th^  '!<><♦*,  •he 
huttorftTc^^  of  moral  ph:h»v  phy,  tim  more  refined  bnmge, 
who,  in  the  chilli  re'rt  at  of  ara/|oinie  groet'S  wonld  indfjf^<; 
in  the  flighvs  of  jnnii^l  al^aVaction,  regarsjit.’ss  of  the  to/rene 
boiKiiira  ol  a  CioifUj-  cr  a  F>uofij|jaii(:. 

Jf  l)r.  C.  did  U‘A  meari  Uoo,  and  wc  |jrri^o4:es  of 

the  iiiairH^rae  it  tjues'ioiiaiJe,  ^weean  oid>  say,  tl»at, 

afAyr  aU  bis  %a{a>oriug  ahto^auon  ol  nufferiofUy  U>  the  i!v;m(ce* 
be  berd,  be  basOeeri  r  to  aekry/wiedfre  tbe  uiifKjfts«bi« 

Uty  of  affiximr  any  <abur  n«4^4n4rig  lo  ilic  langnagn  of  Scrip- 
iiirisihan  this: — as  man  is  complHely  rb'praef*rb  hts  e  irtws 
aifd  •eirtimcrtis  roust fyr  '-s-cn^iaHy  rhangrd,  f^efr/re  he  ran  en¬ 
joy  the  deiigbtinl  corvrroutr.e^-e  of  a  rcd  gione  exisirm^e,  of 
frel  hif  heart  palpiuo-  w  tn  |ropr^*^  f^ll  of  irnrnona!  ty.  pne 
ob^IKt,  lioaot  r*  di  j  p/tvt.ht:r  at' cmtiplidied,  which  pe./l  af/e 

is  I  that  be  tbougi.t.wrifiii  4A  sf^tyglc;  ti  piace  ibe  subjy^t 
esa  Abd  UaiUght,  a^  secure  lutn^f  fr<>iu  u»e  u(daafm*o- 
hbb*  ykphibioftO|d*4C  of.  <«*a%yibi'4g  Lie  siyroUsfs  of  IsT 

iMaftawevaie,  lar  i#t;  s*  Irocn  him  lo  penr  tuat  ftxjil  of 
pwxciiti'  4U}«i(^hl  iiuur  e)r>iidsy  whitb  sfi/iuld  oiake 


triHii  th<  if  ])ill<nf Up  %v4ili  tU«?  Ui^rriii  llmuKlitt  ya 
hr  honi  •i4{«4lfi  I** 

Tiir  r*rrii'iii  fm  JikU*  i«  a  Unm  plihymatic 

of  (*n(nnirHi«|ihif:<*  thoii^liU.  an  ijcruff 

aliir*!  %v(>Mhl  1(m  I  nvnii  charily  lo  ftunp(>iir«  U»af  one*  ii|iiifk  nf 
tlcit  ii'ily  r«’V('nio!  a^airi%t  pnrfnly,  uhich  rrelonlilva  our  alTirc^ 
lion  (or  it«  ooj«ct,  hael  (mth  rtriu*^!  in  our  aiilhoiS  lirrMif# 
by  rhe  ingratitude  of  tin*  iraiU»r«  and  the  nulfe/rili^^*  of  hit 
VVr;  look  in  >ain  for  Um*  (Um(i  of  iiiditrnant  ahlairroiKus 
ut  MO  a4  It  hrtrayt  all  »u  tukii'd  Imrrort,  when  Jinhoi 
o/r  the  foa^k.  Not  the  uliKhti’Al  lirealh  $4  warning  or  ntpoa- 
luUtion  i  lira (11*%  ihn  (iri'in  IffHi  at  clo:^*  of  llui  ifailiif^t 
•O/fv  I  ^n(l  tiii4  fili4oltitr  <h*rn-irii«:y  of  aiiplualion  to  thr  aii« 
(li4;ric;e  loakcH  it  {ip(>ear  to  U;  an  ftfrnr  of  lilUe  iftoffionC  hi 
ki»  o4tniitioiiy  wlicihrr  ihry  imitate  •  or  ht«  botrayor# 

III  the  rloM*  of  nearly  all  th  *  iH’fWMWi«  oihV  (m*  Uuit 

tfan%^#U4:d  :  **  I  (»avr  ttu:  lo|/ic ;  if  you  plraH*! 

p*ay  a  ipiy  ;infi  iniprovr  it;  hfii«-*<4o  a4  you 

()ii  Liae  <-li4r<U'44’r  i»(  l'«»oloi%  I'mOo,  we  will  praaaut  to  OUf 
rra44!r%alt  ibat  Itr;  (j  rail  riaim  |a*rulitirly  hit  own, 

•  ffuy  ol/V'fT  ’,  iJmI  '♦‘’ft  in  miiKli  of  my  ImiI  m^n,  ihrrn  rpty 
ffm*in  k  hiv'*  '/f  uinor^rt'*/',  irofi  Ut  iajtiiiHrr  j  ttd  la  r/4lw« 

^w*Tir^  tf  ihi»,  4  «K«>  fMftr.rlwrpOof  tfr  0(hmi4 erwu^*  wh^O 

\p»  avoi'Vd  in  4  *Mt  uwliaOHwitand  |wr«tilt, 

on  ]  with  how  fnilfh'rt* 

iriwl  aaJ  tmrrdttf/tt,  4  prwin  of  diM  r>^^i«lwd  %ror«h«  Mich  at  J'4ffl*tkt 
bapistt«  C4ft  tirfk«  i>w  c^a>te»roci'  f/(  Uw  rnott  bcamaova  man.  In  t)ir'4a* 
luriourof  Foauut  (Mae,  wiit  h  I#  i>>r  fittyct  of  ilw  frrwnt  ^H4Wrtff 
Vf  riMy  riUwrte  the  %4^”«  o  4  vfTM.tf  with  wich  ttrialint  only  at 

fr«/m  thi? ili/fc. n '/f  the  ».tuUffn  wherein  llerorl  aa.i  FiUla 
tv/od  witit  rel4tii/n  to  roe  wi  o  },  kJ  tdtmd  lf»en  t etjeraiion  and 

ffj/vJ.  Ifer^/d  f(*4red  John,  o*a«rvr((  },mi ;  and  when*  at  the  rec|ueif 

0wfrrr#<Ju4'*  d4u;^blef,  h'  /'-•r*-  tb^i  he  ih</tiM  he  ^  to  r1e40i«  it 

Wit  with  v>ff<nr  awl  I'd-rv*,  in  J<)o^  manner,  wwni;  to  h^fe  re# 

the  innre'^nce  ana  rh*  le  nrf  the  bleywil  h  mi«  ;  amd  ther»fr#fr, 
ho'lw^aUHi  the  hrp|i7ft<>f»>y  %ivl  ehernyr  nf  the  Jewt^  whr#  irw^eirl 
tn  hit  /learh  ;  and  when  he  4f  b«t  (ifet^iUed  npwi  lo  raof/'  tha  anjt.W 
iV/».4»on  of  t>ie  t'fjttC'Af  he  *Ti.le4yvr*df  ♦''tie  4?*fwl  4ftrtUfffi^0  U$ 
iff  c^/ficeai  Ihe  Kfolt  of  ra^  4rtfri  hana*  h/  yy#  f  Vh 

'I'htt  irrmou  he'  ffenn*4  5in  4f#olo<*v  h/f  Frrotnit  foliate*. 

With  tin*  iKia^rl  iu<wanty  of  fh'*  rrrwiefrt  dfifaa  and  novel, 
>r  Vf  r«*rrfet4*n«4  tfnt  of  the.  hf"aw,  etio  m*!  veiat. 

oe;  reariert  in  hit  h^Ua.f,  and  i'//nvine.e  if  y^o  f#h;io*, 

tt«a^  wHihr  eryrartrr  o  #it  tt*  * 

':nn»i?,  aerntiwwoial  r  01  ^hot/wer  tie;  |r'eeloe?t  of  hit 

heart,  oohivatM  ibi<  fw  nl«y  of  44jfr;»hF>#fy  with 

atUrtt^i/iOi  W|r  4oo)d  fi'rt  fiefp  t  etv  fr'/fll  Fm 

Iwu;,  Iff  f|nte  of  tht  p^taMdfet't  a#*#/  wuh  ati,nwnt  vf  ilr?t{rHC 


3^S  Buchanan’s  Journey  through  Mysore^  Canara^  and  Malabar. 

'  The  sum  of  the  praise  tluc  to  Dr.  C.  is,  that,  though  i 
Scotsman,  he  has  hceii  able  to  write  pure  Knglish.  It  is  pity 
he  had  not  been  contented  with  the  character  of  a  Christian, 
for  he  was  never  born  for  a  philosopher.  He  chose  to  burst 
from  the  orbit  in  wliich  he  iniglit  have  shone,  if  not  as  a  star 
of  the  first  magnitude,  yet  at  least  with  a  genial  ray,  to  move  in 
the  portentous  eccentricity  of  a  comet,  though  he  could 
scarcely  rival  the  faint  gleam  of  its  tail.  He  might  have 
told  the  artless  story  of  pardoning  mercy  with  blessed  ef¬ 
fect  to  a  crowd  of  listening  artizans,  whose  souls  were  as 
precious  as  the  spirits  of  Newton  or  Descartes.  But  he  tin* 
nappily  preferrea  to  strut  in  buskins,  which  mi^ht  cope  with 
Blair’s  for  stiffness  if  not  for  embroidery,  before  a  scanty 
and  careless  audience.  His  spiritless  harangues  can  interest 
neither  the  saint  nor  the  sinner,  the  speculatist  nor  the  de¬ 
votee  ;  and  if  they  can  answer  any  purpose  imaginable,  it 
is  only  to  show  the  minister  how  he  ought  not  to  preach, 
and  th(!  people  what  tht*y  ought  not  to  hear. 

Alt.  III.  Buchanan’s through  Mysore^  Canaray  and  Malabar* 

(Concluded from  p,  293.^ 

WK  have  already  stated,  that  Dr.  Buchanan  had  obtained 
much  information,  as  well  mercantile  as  political,  in  re¬ 
ference  to  the  districts  through  which  lie  ])assed :  he  has 
given  various  Uibles  of  natural  productions,  exports,  and  im¬ 
ports,  which  add  greatly  to  the  value  of- these  parts  of  hit 
work.  His  principals  have,  indeed,  every  reason  to  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  his  attention  and  diligence.  The  documents  he  has 
furnished  will  be  found  important  to  men  of  public  business; 
we  recommend  them  also  to  the  geographer,  to  the  merchant, 
and  especially,  to  the  speculator  in  Indian  commodities  ;  but 
they  are  not  susceptible  of  analysis  or  abridgement.  It  will  be 
necessary,  therefore,  to  pass  these  minute  details,  with  a  ge¬ 
neral  commendation  ; — many  valuable  observations  are  scat¬ 
tered  among  them  *,  which  we  presume  will  not  be  neglected 
by  the  persons  who  are  intrusted  with  the  management  of  In¬ 
dian  affairs. 

The  character  of  Tippoo  Saib,  as  a  sovereign,  to  which 
we  have  already  adverted,  has  not  been  unjustly  estimated  in 
Europe,  tlio ugh  view  ed  under  the  infiueiicc  of  political  hatred, 
and  through  the  medium  of  intemsted  reporters.  The  reader 
of  Dr.  Buchanan’s  Travels  will  still  find  it  necessary  to 
raise  his  detestation  of  this  flagitious  tyrant  several  degrees 
higher  than  it  has  usually  rested.  The  absurd  and  savage  po¬ 
licy  which  he  adopted,  is  exposed  on  tlie  evidence  of  certain 
-  facts ;  while  the  conse<]uence  of  such  policy  throws  a  vivid 
light  on  the  folly  of  attempting  those  changes  by  violence^ 
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which  should  only  he  the  result  of  conviction.  The  criminality 
of  religidus  per>»ecntion  is  deducible  from  reasoning;  its  ab¬ 
surdity  is  manifested  by  facts. 

*  Malabar,  when  H^dvr  invaded  it,  was  divided  into  a  number  of  petty 
Rajathifu  :  the  ;>overnment  of  which  being  perfectly  feudal,  neither  laws, 
nor  a  syttem  of  revenue,  were  known  among  its  inhabitants.  The  state 
of  the  country  was  little  favourable  to  the  introduction  of  order  and  good 
government.  Malabar,  however,  was  then  very  rich  in  money.  For  ages, 
the  inhabhantt  had  been  accumulating  the  precious  metals  that  had  been 
given  them  in  return  for  the  produce  of  their  gardens.  Hyder*s  only  ob-’ 
iect  in  the  countries  he  conquered,  wu  to  acquire  money  |  and  provided 
he  got  plenty  of  that,  he  was  veiy  inditferent  as  to  the  means  ^(rhich 
bis  ofheen  took  to  obtain  it.  Immediatdy  after  the  conquest  of 
Malabar,  vast  sums  wer  extorted  from  its  inhabitants  by  the  military 
officers.  When  Hyder  found  the  assets  to  fall  short  of  its  charges,  he 
listened  to  proposals  from  the  Rajas  to  become  tributaries.  The  Brah^ 
mans,  who  were  left  with  the  Rajas  as  spies  on  their  actions,  took  care 
that  the  estimate  should  f‘e  so  formed,  as  to  leave  a  large  sum  to  be  divided 
between  them  and  the  Rajas.  The  precarious  tenure  by  which  the  Rajas 
held* their  station,  joined  to  their  uncontrolled  authority,  rendered  them 
to  the  utmost  degree  rapacious  ;  not  even  a  pretence  was  set  up  for  ex¬ 
acting  money  from  all  such  as  were  known  to  have  any.  There  were 
no  laws ;  money  insured  impunity  to  criminals  and  innocent  blood  was 
often  shed  by  the  Raja's  own  hands,  under  the  pretence  of  justice.  In* 
the  space  of  a  few  years  many  of  them  amassed  treasures  to  an  amount 
unknown  to  their  ancestors ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  dread  that  they 
entertained  of  Hyder' s  calling  them  to  an  account  for  their  ill ‘gotten 
wealth,  their  situation  under  him  was  better  than  that  which  they  held 
before  the  invasion.  The  country,  however,  was  daily  declining  in  pro¬ 
duce  and  population ;  insomuch,  that,  at  the  accession  of  Tippoo,  they 
were  reduced  to  one  half  of  what  they  had  been  at  the  time  of  Hyder’s  con¬ 
quest.  But  still  greater  calamities  were  reserved  for  the  unfortunate  inha¬ 
bitants  of  this  country  in  the  reign  of  the  Sultan,  During  the  govein- 
ment  of  his  father,  the  Hindus  continued  unmolested  in  the  exercise  of 
their  religion;  the  customs  and  observances  of  which,  in  many  very  essen¬ 
tial  points,  supply  the  place  of  laws.  I'o  them  it  was  owing,  that  some 
degree  of  order  had  been  preserved  in  society  during  the  changes  that  had 
taken  place.  Ttfiftoo,  on  the  contrary,  errly  undertook  to  render  Jslamism 
the  sole  religion  of  Malabar.  In  this  cruel  and  impolitic  undertaking  he 
was  warmly  seconded  by  the  Moplays,  men  possessed  of  a  strong  zeal,  and 
of  a  large  share  of  that  spirit  of  violence  and  depredation  which  appears  to 
have*  invariably  been  an  ingredient  in  the  character  of  the  professors  of  their  ‘ 
religion,  in  every  part  of  the  world  where  it  has  spread.  All  the  confidence 
of  me  Sultan  was  cx'Stowed  on  Moplays  ;  and  in  every  place  they  became  the 
officers  and  instruments  of  government-  The  Hindus  were  every  where  per¬ 
secuted,  and  plundered  of  their  riches,  of  their  women,  and  of  their  children. 
All  such  as  could  flee  to  other  countries  did  so :  those  who  could  not  es¬ 
cape  took  refuge  in  the  forests,  from  whence  they  waged  a  constant 
predatory  war  against  their  oppressors.  Multitudes  ol  Hindus  were 
circumcised  by  force,  and  many  of  the  lower  orders  were  cooverted*  The 
Vgl.  IV.  H  K 
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population  of  Hindus  was  i  educed  to  a  very  inconsiderable  number.  Vol. 

II.p.  54S. 

tiu!  dt'crease  i»f  population,  the  power  of  payiitg  tiixe.s 
s»'a5  also  redneed,  nnd  the  misery  of  th^  people  was  still  more 
an^nieitted  h\  the  nnivlcnting  rapaeity  of  their  exactors. 

*  w 

*  The  rent  paid  to  'llpftoo  did  not  amount  to  one  half  of  the  valuation  ; 
fur  all  parties  united  to  defraud  him,  each  jjettinj^  a  shares  althoutrh  dur- 
inj;  the  Sultan’s  government  the  rent  tell  thus  liglit  on  the  cultivators, 
they  were,  even  by  their  own  .account,  much  worse  oft  than  they  are  at 
present;  for  there  was  no  end  to  the  arbitrary  exactions  v  which  the 
lord-lieuienanls  (/Isofths)  levied.  I  he  most  intolerable  of  tliese,  however, 
arose  from  the  contribution  which  the  Sultin  dem..nded,  to  make  good  ' 
the  sum  that  he  w  as  bound  to  pay  to  Lord  CornwMllis  by  the  treaty  of 
Smh^iiptUam,  llfipoo  ordered  three  nrillions  {croirs  J  to  be  collected  ;  and 
the  pt'ople  here  6.iy,  that  by  paying  their  shm*  of  this  they  would  not  have 
been  distressed.  In' place  of  ^hrcc  crores^  however,  ten  •lucre  collecteJy  and  of* 
these  se%^rn  •tvete  emhtzxleJ  htf  the  officers  of  the  levetiue.  These  again  were 
obliged  to  bribe  their  superiors  ;  but  ’llppoo  did  not  molest  them,  and 
many  of  the  Brahmans  are  said  still  to  possess  vei  y  considerable  sums, 
winch  were  then  accumulated.  liydtv  and  his  son  acted  on  totally  tlii- 
ferent  plans.  I'he  lather  protected  the  cultivator,  but  w.is  very  apt  to 
squeeze  his  o.licers  in  an  arbitrary  n.anner.  The  Sultan  seldom  molested 
his  otHcers,  but  he  cared  not  how  much  tltey  fleeced  the  people.  He, 
however,  was  probably  ignor.'mt  of  the  lengths  to  which  iney  went, 
especially  after  his  unsuccessful  war  w'ith  Lord  Cornwallis;  from  which 
pcrioil  he  was  almost  imccessible  to  his  subjects,  and  continued  to  brood 
over  his  misfortunes  in  sullen  solitude.’  Vol.  lll.p.  248.  * 

l  iie  invasion  of  l.orti  Cornwallis  appears  imleed  to  have' 
!)i  en  a  source  of  great  .ufTlicrion  to  the  proviiires  through 
whieh  his  army  marched.  Not  so  much,  .^ays  I)r.  B.,  from 
the  troops  thcinsel'Cs,  as  from  tlie  ravages  of  those  who,' 
h.aviug  contracted  to  supply  grain  and  forage,  plundered  the 
inhabiiants  in  ail  parts,  witliont  riunorse,  umlcr  the  plea  of 
fnitilling  their  contracts.  The  progress  of  devastation  attend¬ 
ant  on  war,  and  the  succession  of  evils  consequent  on  a  state 
of  hostility,  are  strongly  depicted  in  the  following  extract. 

‘  Krishna  R'lja  of  Mysorr,  rrbuilt  the  great  temple  of  Canc.inhully  ; 
which,  as  usual,  is  supposed  to  have  bet*n  of  great  antiquity.  According 
to  fable,  it  was  founded  by  Valmtcay  a  celebrated  Bi  ahmany  the  author  of 
the  Ramai^fiy  who  lived  in  the  Tiitaia  Yugam,  many  hundred  thous^ind 
ye.irs  vgo.  rrevious  to  the  invasion  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  this  country  was 
fully  cultivated.  I'ho  devastation  was  commend'd  by  Tippoo,  who  blew 
up  the  w'orks  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  K'ing  useful  to  the  Pritish 
army.  After  this,  tl.e  Anicul  Polvgar  ravaged  the  c«nmtry’.  Colonel 
Re.ul  having  invited  him  back  to  his  dominions.  According  to  the  ac- 
count.s  of  the  Amildar,  this  gentle  Hindu  lia-*  rendered  two  fifths  of  the 
whole  arable  lanvls  a  waste ;  and,  from  the  small  number  of  inhabitants, 
the  h  Msts  of  prey  have  increast'd  so  much,  tiiat,  during  the  two  last  years 
r.f  the  Sultan’s  government,  eighty  uf  the  inhabiunts  of  Cancanhully 
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were  rained  away  by  tigers  from  wiihio  the  walls  of  the  fort.  TJicsc 
have  been  since  repaired,  and  the  people  cau  now  sleep  with  satety,  .  To 
keep  off  tliesc  destructive  animals,  every  village  in  tlie  neighbourhood  is 
strongly  fenctHl.  with  a  hedge  of  tlioins.  On  the  approach  ot  the  army 
under  Ocncral  I  Ian  is,  Tippoo  burned  the  town,  and  he  did  notallow  to 
escape  this  favourable  opportunity  of  destroying  an  idolatrous  place  ot 
ttorsiiip.  He  broke  down  the  ManJ*tfiamy  or  portico  of  the  temple,  and 
notliing  renuins  but  the  gateway,  and  the  shrine,  to  destroy  which,  pro¬ 
bably,  Ids  workmen  durst  not  venture.  Cancanhully  at  present  conuius 
about  two  hundred  houses.  Before  tl\e  invasion  of  llord  Corywallis  there 
were  at  least  five  hundred.  It  stands  on  the  west  side  of  the  ^Vrkawati 
river.*  Vol.  11 1.  p.  4‘J6. 

Wo  have  attended,  with  eonsiilerahlo  interest,  to  onr  traveller's 
ucconnts  of  the  slate  t»f  opinion  and  morals  in  tht‘  countries 
hr  has  visited.  Thev  are  such  as,  having  had  no  contaminating 
iiuereotn*se  with  Kuropeans,  cannot  be  considered  as  sophistN 
rated  hy  any  of  those  deteriorating  principles,  with  wliich  sot- 
disant  plulosophers  upbraid  a  stale  of  rivili/ation  and  retine- 
ineut.  "I'hey  have  been  described  as  the  residence  of  mortals 
happy  and  pure  hv  nature  :  uhere  heiiiguity  in  all  its  forms  <h*- 
liv^htod  to  bestow  \)ciieliu  on  thi?  sons  of  men,  and  the  sons  of 
men  w.re  hreihi en  in  the  most  amiable  Sense  id'  the  term. 
.Mas,  Dr.  B.  is  luit  a  pluiasophr  ;  there  fs  no  such  descripnon 
here.  On  the  contrarv,  tlie  inmmieralUi*  i^cts  into  whieli  the 
opinions  of  tlie  natives  are  divided,  the  rival  and  opposing  in- 
I  lerests  of  those  opinions,  with  the.  cn^tom?*  tthd  obserratices 
I  fonseqneiit  on  them,  demonstrate  cloaHy*^  tfiat  if  there  Be  anv 
I  where  a  race  free  from  evil  ^>r()pcnsittr$,  ic  nmst  not  be  sdiiglTl 
^  in  the  mountains  or  plains  ot  Mysore,  /  '•  .  t 

i  The  most  obvious  institutions,  to  a  traveller,  are  those  wliicli 
mark  tlie  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  the  established  and  ordhia. 
ty  connexions  of  life :  yet  we  find  these  pt^t^vorted  in  no  eoiu- 
I  moil  degree,  among  certain  tribes,  and  even  the  strongest  atlec- 
lion  of  nature,  the  parental  rop^n,  siippressid  hy  the  pruva- 

1  I  lence  of  custom. 

1  1  . 

I  !  *  Having  procured  (says  Dr.  B.)  some  of  the  principal  NdJrj  that  at- 

Iifndfd  on  the  Raja  in  .i  visit  which  he  made  to  Captain  Osburnc,  and  .a 
I  *«uib!e  A^/7/w^wri  who  seemed  to  be  much  in  favour  with  that  chief,  I 
I  consulted  them  on  the  differences  that  obtain  in  the  customs  of  the  Naira 
jl^ho  live  north  from  the  Vay-fiutn  river,  from  those  that  are  ol)8ervod  in 
Soutliern  parts  of  Malayala,  The  female  Naira,  while  childrcp,  go 
||tHrough  tlie  ceremony  of  marriage,  both  with  Namburis  and  Nath  ;  but 
as  well  as  in  the  Soutli,  the  man  and  wife  ne\tnr  cohabit.  When 
ll’  y  girl  has  come  to  maturity,  slu*  is  taken  to  live  in  t lie  house  of  8onie-» 
5|-  or  Nair  ;  and  alter  she  has  given  her  consent  to  do  so,  she  can- 

£  ’  leave  her  keem  r  ;  but,  in  case  of  infidelity  tahis  beil,  may  l>c  punisli- 
with  dea’h.  If  her  keeper  have  in  his  family  no  mother  nor  sister,  his 
Jmrfss  manages  the  household  affairs.  The  keeper,  whenever  he 

I  Hhi> 
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pleases,  may  send  his  mistrrss  back  to  her  mother’s  house ;  but  then,  if 
the  can,  she  may  procure  another  lover.  A  man's  house  is  mana^  by 
his  mother  so  long  as  she  lives.  When  the  dies,  his  sister  comes  for  ths 
fifteen  days  of  mourning.  She  afterwards  returns  to  her  lover,  and  re¬ 
mains  with  him  until  he  either  dies  or  turns  her  away.  In  either  case, 
she  returns  to  her  brother’s  house,  of  which  she  resumes  the  mana^meot, 
and  brings  with  her  all  her  children,  who  are  her  brother’s  heirs.  A 
Natr  here  is  not  astonished  when  you  ask  him  who  his  father  was  ;  and  i 
man  has  as  much  certainty  that  the  children  bom  in  his  house  are  his  own, 
as  an  European  husband  has  ;  while  these  children  are  rendered  dear  to 
him  by  their  own  caresses,  and  those  of  their  mother,  who  is  always  be¬ 
loved,  for  otherwise  she  would  be  immediately  dismissed  :  yet  such  is  the 
perversity  of  custom,  that  a  man  would  be  considered  as  unnatural^  were 
he  to  have  as  muck  affectum  for  hit  own  children^  as  for  those  of  his  ststtr^ 
which  he  may  fierhafts  never  have  seen.  Of  all  known  manners  of  cos- 
ducting  the  intercourse  between  the  sexes,  this  seems  to  be  the  most  absord 
and  inconvenient.’  Vol.  11.  p.  513. 

Truly,  we  are  of  Doctor  B.’s  opinion ;  but  we  think  thb  con*  I 
duct  not  altogether  unworthy  of  that  sapient  race,  which,  ah 
though  totally  unacquainted  with  Lord  Monhoddo,  has  per* 
snaded  its  women  that  Europeans  *^hH\e  loug'tailSf  and  wear 
breeches  in  order  to  conceal  them.” 

Concerning  these  Namburisy  the  Doctor  relates  an  anecdote, 
which  is  also  very  characteristic  of  Brahmanical  equi\’0ca- 
lion. 

*  Every  Nambmri  who  stains  his  hands  with  blood  ought  to  become  ■ 
outcast;  ml  an  excepckm  was  made  in  favour  of  Putter^  and  his  cosipi' 
oions,  who  undertook  to  assassinate  Sholun  PermaL  Before  he  departtd 
on  his  f nterprize,  the  Namburis  promised,  that,  in  consideration  of  tU 
laudable  intention  with  which  the  deed  was  undertaken,  the  law  should  oot 
be  enforced  against  men  who  were  acting  for  the  good  of  a  cast  so  favour* 
cd  by  the  gods.  After  Putter  and  his  companions,  however,  had  murder* 
rd  the  unsuspecting  prince,  and  had  made  their  escape  to  the  tank  whee 
the  Brahmans  were  performing  their  devotions,  they  became  struck  viti! 
horror,  and,  sitting  down  on  the  steps,  exclaimed  How  can  we  vid 
our  bloody  hands  approach  such  pure  beings  T*  The  Brahmans  rqilM 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  promises  which  had  been  made,  if  they  lu^ 
come  down  they  must  have  b^n  received  ;  but,  as  they  had  chosen  to  i 
at  a  distance,  conscious  of  their  impurity,  they  must  ever  afterwards  bi 
considered  as  inferior  to  the  Namburis,  The  descendants  of  these  persos 
are  to  this  day  called  Nambuddyy  or  sitting  on  ^teps,  and  are  considered  If 
the  Namburis  as  not  much  higher  in  rank  than  Rajas,  or  other  prioce^ 
Vol.  II.  p.4‘26. 

We  learn  from  Dr.  B.,  that  some  of  the  castes  have  neitlW 
worship  nor  priests  of  any  kind  ;  that  others  perform  tcruim 
ceremonies,  which  they  call  worship,  once  a  year :  that  so#J 
arc  visited  by  their  spiritual  superintendants,  at  uiicert« 
times,  as  otice  in  three  years :  that  written  instruction  is  tolaw 
unknown  among  many  of  them,  and  that  the  privilege 
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reading  for  instruction  is  intrusted  to  very  few.  Ignorant  and 
heedless  even  of  the  principles  of  bis  religion,  each  is  satis* 
lied  with  a  few  observ*ances,  in  which  he  follows  bis  ances¬ 
tors. 

The  establishment  of  Brahmanism  is  systematic;  and,  when 
complete,  it  manifests  no  small  skill  and  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart,  in  those  who  arranged  it.  This  caste  is  derived 
by  descent,  like  others;  but  only  those  attain  to  eminence  in 
it,  who  go  through  the  preparatory  studies.  These  show  their 
skill  by  investigating  questions  proposed  to  them  by  their  su« 
periors,  at  meetings  held  partly  on  purpose  ;*  and  at  these  the 
reputation  of  those  who  are  likely  to  rise  in  the  caste  is  esu* 
blished.  A  superior  order  regulates  these*  students,  and  even 
inspects  Brahmans  of  some  reputation,  examines  the  state  of 
their  discipline,  corrects  erroneous  interpretations  of  the  sacred 
books,  and  delivers  exhortations.  These  persons  are  too  sa« 
cred  to  be  beheld  by  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar:  yet  when  they 
approach  a  village  at  their  visitation,  all  their  adherents  are 
expected  to  go  out  to  meet  and  receive  them  with  honour  anti 
reverence.  These  arc  called  Gin'us. 

•  Id  their  judicial  capacity  the  Gurut  possess  great  authority.  They 
uke  cognizance  of  all  omissions  of  ceremonies,  and  actions  that  are  con* 
trary  to  the  rules  of  cast.  Small  delinquencies  they  punish  by  pouring 
cow'dung  and  water  on  the  head  of  the  guilty  person,  by  hne,  and  by 
whipping.  For  great  offences  they  excommunicate  the  culprit ;  which  is 
done  by  shaving  his  head.  This  excludes  a  man  fixm  all  society,  even 
from  tlut  of  his  nearest  connections ;  for  his  very  wife  would  incur  a  simi- 
lir punishment  by  giving  him  any  assistance.  The  excommunication  may 
be  removed  by  a  Guru  ;  in  wliich  case  he  purifies  the  repentant  sinner  by 
a  copious  draught  of  cow’s  urine.’  Vol.  1.  p.  147. 

There  is  a  constant  warfare  of  opinion  among  the  learned 
of  the  different  sects  into  which  the  castes  are  divided,  each 
insisting  on  its  superior  antiquity  and  rank.  Some  for  instance 
abhor  the  shedding  of  blood,  and  refuse  to  admit  it  into 
any  sacred  rite :  otners  consider  the  introduction  of  blood  as 
necessary.  Some  will  not  eat  of  food  prepared  by  individuals 
of  a  caste  inferior  to  their  own  :  others  will  eat  freely,  with¬ 
out  thinking  it  any  debiemeut,  though  they  agree  with  the 
former,  in  refusing  to  marry  out  of  their  own  caste  and  their 
own  sect.  As  a  striking  proof  of  the  pride  of  caste,  Dr.  B. 
observes,  that  the  Shanar^  though  they  “  acknowledge  them* 
selves  to  be  of  the  impure  race  called  Pancharnas^  still  retain 
the  pride  of  cast :  and  a  Tiati^  or  female  of  this  cast,  although 
reduced  to  prostitution,  has  been  known  to  refuse  going  into  a 
gentleman's  palanauin,  because  the  bearers  were  Muemr^  or 
fishermen,  a  still  lower  class  of  people  than  herself.” 
(Vol.  II.  p.  4150 
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This 'will  H|)|ieaf  to  a  Ktiropean  siiOiciiMitly  extraordinary  ; 
n\}(\  may  lead  him  to  suspect,  as  indeed  the  fart  is,  that  great 
dvflieii’.ties  oppT>se  the  introduction  of  better  knowledgi?  into 
India.  W'hile  so  great  a  proportion  of  the  natives  is  left  to 
harbarism  and  kMn»raiuc,  whilen  few  ceremonies  of  the  most 
trilling  description  supply  the  })lace  of  morals  and  piety,  while 
the  trd)es  an*  scattered  at  considerable  distances  from  each 
Ollier,  and  while  there  is  so  strong  a  principle  of  repulsion 
in  activity,  throughotit  all  parts  of  lliiidostati,  we  may  \^ish 
for  the  conversioti  of  these  outcasts:  hut  our  expectations 
must  he  temperate.^  There  is  no  room  for  exulting  predic. 
tions  of  instant  snccess  ;  but  there  is  no  occa‘<ion  for  despair. 

A  coiiiiTiiinity  yet  remains  to  be  noticed,  which  is  neither  a 
caste  noi  a  sv*et,  which  sets  no  value  on  descent,  which  con¬ 
iines  not  its  lellowship  to  a  family  or  to  a  natihn,  nor  considers 
any  as  better  or  \v(H>c  tor  secular  privileges.  Ji  is  pleasing  to 
think  that  the  nit‘mbers  of  this  comniiinny,  in  spite  of  perse¬ 
cution  and  cruelty,  are  yet  considerable,  and  that  force  has  ^ 
failed  of  overcoming  their  zealous  and  resolute  piety. 

‘  'rhr  ]>rinces  of  the  hou‘c  cf  //m  had  given  great  encouragement  to 
the  Ciiristian*,  and  had  induced  S(),00(’)  of  them  to  settle  in  Tutava.  They 
.ue  ail  of  descent,  and  retained  the  language,  dress,  and  manneri 

ot  tiie  jKople  of  tliat’ country.  The  clergy  it  is  true  adopted  the  dresiof 
the  ordt  r  to  which  they  belonged  •  but  they  are  all  natives  descended  horn 
Kjniura  {amilict,  and  were  purposely  educated  in  a  seminary  at  Goa, 
where  they  were  insmict('d  in  tiu*  Portuguese  <ind  I.«atin  languages,  and  in 
die  docti ines  of  tlw  cliurch  of  Rome.’  In  I'ulava  they  had  21  churches, 
i'ach  provided  with’  a  vicar-genei-al,  subject  to  tl>e  autliority  of  the  Archbi¬ 
shop  Goa.  I'ippuo  threw  the  priuti  into  dungectu,  fon  ihltf  eonverted  t9 
jsluniisn:  the  laity.,  and  Jeslmyed  all  the  churches.  As  the  Christian  reli¬ 
gion  docs  not  prevent  die  rv  .admission  into  the  church  of  such  delinquents, 
these  invulunury  Mussulnians  have  in  gtnci-J  reconciled  themselves  with 
the  clergy,  who  now  of  course  are  at  liberty,  and  15,()(X)  have  already  re¬ 
turned  to  J fi I ngido re  :ind  its  vicinity;  10,0(K)  made  their  escape  to  Maialnr^ 
fiont  whence  they  .ait*  returning  home  as  quickly  as  their  poverty  will  admit. 
'Tne  clergy  arc  now  busy  with  tl.eir  flocks,  whose  poverty,  however,'*ha8  hi¬ 
therto  prevent’d  them  from  rebuilding  any  of  their  churches.  During  the 
government  of  Uhaevy  the.>e  Chiistians  were  possessed  of  considerable 
est  it*s  in  Vdod^  ail  of  *3)k:ch  were  confiscated  by  Tippoo^  and  immediately 
iKSiowt’d  on  jicrsuns  of  otiicr  c.^sts,  from  whom  it  would  be  difficult  to 
resume  tliciii.  These  pocr  fuople  have  none  cf  the  vices  usually  attributed 
to  ihi*  native  Porlug^uese ;  and  xdw'w  superior  industry  is  more  readily  aC' 
kno-,u\'d^etl  hy  the  neigiilunring  Hindus^  than  avowed  by  themselves* 

Vo!.  Hi.p.L^h 

'rhis  is  cciiainly  a  v<‘rv  honourable  U'stimonv  to  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  tbosf’  jioor,  but  io3pt*(  tai)lt»  native  Chrisi.atis.  \V  c  rotilfl 
glad  lo  c  n.sidor  Dr.  B.  as  somewhat  too  liarsli,  in  the  account 
1  f‘  lIvi's  of  ilicir  [ncsitlsng  Kcclc>iai>Mc. 
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<  The  vicar  general  was  long  continued  in  Jamal  abad*  He  speaki 
I^tin  neither  correctly  nor  with  fluency,  and  seems  very  desirous  of  ob¬ 
taining  what  he  calls  a  domineering  power  over  the  sect,  that  his  authority 
may  be  equal  to  that  of  the  native  Guruf  ;  so  as  to  kerq)  his  flock  in  good 
order,  not  only  by  the  spirinial  means  ’of  excommunication,  but  also  by 
the  temporal  expedients  of  fine  and  corporal  punishment.' 

Tlu*  scenos  wlnidi  pass  daily  before  Europeans,  would  cer¬ 
tainly  not  prepare  them  to  expect  that  an  Indian  Keclcsiasilc 
should  have  the  sense  to  kee  p  his  flock  in  good  order  by  spiri¬ 
tual  moans,  by  friendly  adnc»*  and  exemplary  sanctity. 

'Fhere  are  several  lessons  of  importance,  that  we  nave  often 
endeavoured  to  teach,  which  it  may  be  possible  to  inculcate, 
hy  examples  from  this  work,  on  minds  untractable  by  reason. 
In  the  first  place,  if  it  were  possible  in  this  age  of  scriptural 
knowledge  for  any  Christian  believer  to  dre.am  of  propagating 
the  evangelical  blessings  by  thcswortl,  the  intolerance  ot  Tip- 
poo,  with  its  horrible  and  fruitless  cruelties,  would  doubtless 
arouse  liini  to  humanity  and  common  sense.  Let  the  enemy 
thcA^forc  of  the  Christianizing  system,  give  so  much  credit 
to  its  friends,  as  to  sn|)pose  them  perfectly  disinclined,  while 
they  are  utterly  unable,  to  prosecute  their  sacred  work  by  any 
other  measures,  than  those  of  illuminating  the  mind  and  win¬ 
ning  the  affections.  At  the  same  time,  let  his  liberality  he 
consistent,  and  cordially  extend  that  tolerance  to  the  Ohri.siian 
which  he  vindicates  for  the  Mussulman  or  the  Hindoo. 

2.  Let  the  possibility  of  converting  the  Indian  natives  of 
all  ranks,  without  exciting  any  general  clamour  or  the  slightest 
political  disaffection,  which  fias  been  dcinonstratively  proved 
and  abundantly  admitted,  be  remembered  as  an  indubitable 
fact;  and  let  the  progress  of  truth  no  longer  be  interrupted 
by  the  iteration  of  detected  falsehood  and  groundless  alarms. 

3.  Let  a  fair  comparison  he  made  and  kept  in  mind,  of  the 
pagan  and  Christianised  Hindoo;  and  let  the  enemies  of  the 
gospel  he  considered,  and  consider  themselves,  as  the  a  Ivo- 
cates  of  mental  degradation  and  social  brutality,  of  sloth,  dis- 
loyalty,  iiupicty,  and  filth. 

Lastly,  we  would  exhort  all  classes  who  think  er  speak  of 
die  Hindoo  character  with  due  reprobation,  to  remember  what 
virciiiMstanccs  have  aggravated  its  natural  depravity.  “  Sup¬ 
pose  ye  that  these  arc  sinners  above  all  others  is  the  language 
of  genuine  candour.  “  Who  maketh  thee  to  differ  ?”  is  the  rt*- 
fleciioii  of  grateful  humility.  The  standard  of  human  character 
in  llindoostan  is  at  ztro\  there  is  no  (Linger  of  severity  be¬ 
coming  unjust  in  estimating  its  value,  or  of  elojpieiice  be¬ 
coming  extravagant  in  describing  its  turpitude.  But  let  us 
be  ware  that  our  antipathy  is  directed,  not  against  the  person 
of  our  degraded  brother,  but  against  the  superstitions,  the 
'ices,  and  the  tyranny  that  have  degraded  him.  I'he  Hin- 
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vlooA,  essentially  and  originally,  are  the  equals  of  Swartz  and 
X^arey ;  and  it  would  not  be  ditbcull  to  assign  the  circum* 
Ktunces,  which  have  so  reduced  the  general  character  in  India 
as  to  render  such  an  assertion  paradoxical.  The  slavery  of 
the  mind  to  a  detestable  superstition,  and  that  of  the  boily  to  a 
succession  of  oppressors,  are  tlie  obvious  sources  of  all  that  is 
pfculiurlu  deplorable  among  the  Hindoos.  These  causes  have 
operated  in  the  production  of  evil  conjointly  ;  they  liave  nmU 
tiplicd  the  kinds,  and  augmented  the  quantity.  The  intense 
craft  of  the  Hindoos,  for  instance,  may  be  ascribed  to  their 
precarious  situation  as  oppressed  and  plundered  vassals;  it  is 
the  natural  resource  of  weakness  against  violence :  but  it  has 
been  strengthened  by  a  system  of  pretended  religion,  which 
tolerates  fraud,  which  admits  of  ridiculous  expiations,  which 
only  recognizes  external  conduct,  and  affects  no  influence 
in  the  luMrt.  "I'hese  causes  iiave  operated  forages;  their  in¬ 
fluence  is  inveterate ;  and  though  they  should  be  abolished  by 
the  dash  of  a  pen,  their  effects  cannot  be  reversed  nor  their 
power  suddenly  annihilated.  1  he  fetters  may  be  broken,  but 
the  limbs  are  cankered  and  withered  ;  ihe  trace  is  almost  indeli* 
ble,  and  vigour  is  scarcely  to  be  restored.  There  is  then  a  pecu¬ 
liar  difKcnlty  to  be  expected  in  uitempting  die  improvemeot 
of  the  Hindoos;  an  obstinate  prejudice  arising  partly  from 

fK*cnlia>  circumstances,  that  should  not  diminish  our  concern 
or  their  happiness,  but  animate  our  efforts  to  promote  it.  The 
opponents  of  Missions  have^pleaded  the  same  fact  to  a  far  dif¬ 
ferent  purpose.  1'he  very  age  and  solidity  wliich  the  em¬ 
pire  ot  human  misery  has  attained  in  India,  is  urged,  not  ast 
motive  to  accolenitc  and  redouble  exertions  in  subverting  it, 
bni  as  a  reason  for  summoning  the  civil  power  of  Britain  to  iti 
pnUeciion  !  Such  is  the  phliauthropy  of  (hose,  who  would 
leave  the  Hindoos  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  their  al¬ 
tars  and  tbeir  gods,"  in  llie  chains  of  an  infernal  hierarchy, 
in  tJie  dungeon  of  impenetrable  ignorance,  among  the  pol¬ 
lutions  of  sill,  and  the  tortures  of  superstition.  It  is  a  glorious 
dihtitiction  of  Christians,  from  all  llie  hordes  of  audacious 
or  hypocritical  infidels,  a  distinction  truly  expressing  the  es¬ 
sential  difference  of  their  characters,  that  the  former  detest  the 
crime  v\biU*  they  [lity  the  eriminal,  the  latter  are  merciless  to 
the  eriminal  hut  loleraui  to  the  crime :  the  former  would  save 
the  worshipper  and  destroy  the  idol ;  the  latter  would  spare 
the  idol,  Imt  drown  or  burn  ilie  worshipper! 

'i'hese  vol nines  an*  embellished  and  illustrated  by  a  consi¬ 
derable  number  of  IMates.  "I’lie  portraits  of  Tippoo’s  Sons 
are  well  t*x<  (  uted,  from  Drawings  made  for  the  MarcpiisM  el* 
lesley.  W’e  ll..^e  already  expressed  our  opinion  of  the  import¬ 
ance  of  this  work  to  the  scieuccs  of  moral  philosophy,  natu- 
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ral  history,  ancl  statisticsi  to  the  principles  of  legislation,  and 
the  pursuits  of  commerce ;  and  we  cannot  in  justice,  deny  our 
emphatic  commendation  of  the  judgement  which  prompted 
the  commission,  of  the  industry  which  prosecuted  the  inquiries, 
and  of  the  liberality  which  has  published  the  result. 

Art.  IV,  Mamuon ;  aTale  of  Flodden^ Field,  By  Walter  Scott,  Esq.  4to. 
pp.  500.  Price  1/.  11/.  (x/.  Boards.  Ediaburgb,  Constable;  Miller, 
Murray*  1808. 

pUBLlC  expectation  is  seldom  so  highly  excited  by  the  pro¬ 
mise  of  a  new  poem,  as  it  has  been,  for  some  time  past, 
by  the  repeated  annunciation  of  “  Mannion^  a  Tale  qf  Flod* 
den  Field by  the  author  of  “  The  Lay  of  the  last  Minstrel.^* 
Mr.  Scott  is  probably  the  most  popular  poet  living  in  this 
country,  even  in  an  age  distinguisned  for  poets  ot  various 
and  eminent  talents.  Without  presuming  to  depreciate  him 
in  comparison  with  any  of  his  less  fortunate  contemporaries, 
we  may  attribute  a  portion  of  his  fame  to  the  felicitous  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  his  style  and  subjects  being  peculiarly  calculated 
to  fascinate  two  classes  of  readers,  the  one  very  select  and  the 
other  very  numerous,  who  arc  not  generally  attached  to  the 
Musi’s;  we  mean,  the  Black^letter-men  and  the  Novel^readers 
of  tlie  age:  the  admirers  of  border  antiquities,  and  the  lovers 
of  romantic  adventures.  Thus  trebly  armed  with  true  powers 
of  poetry  to  delight  the  refined  and  susceptible  heart,  with 
skill  in  obsolete  literature  to  attract  tlie  antiquary,  and  with  a 
form  of  language  so  plain,  yet  so  fluent;  as  to  make  the  no¬ 
vel-reader  forget  that  his  tales  are  in  verse,  Mr.  Walter  Scott 
stands  unrivalled  among  his  brethren.  How  far  the  present 
work  may  gratify  that  curiosity,  which  the  somewhat  ofHcious 
predictions  of  its  approach  awakened,  we  shall  not  protend  to 
anticipate.  Had  AJarmion  appeared  before  the  author,  by 
his  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  DerdeVy  had  prepared  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind  for  the  Gothic  inroad**^  which  he  meditated  against 
the  feeble  provinces  of  modern  poetry,  and  which  he  suc¬ 
cessfully  accomplished  in  The  Lay  of  •the  last  Alinstrel; 

' — such  a  phenomenon  of  grotesque  verse  as  is  here  exhi¬ 
bited  would  have  staggered  the  critics,  who  would  scarcely 
have  ventured  to  declare  a  free  opinion  of  its  merits  (thougn 
they  might  have  found  less  difficulty  in  carping  at  its  faults) 
till  the  public,  the  slow  but  finally  infallible  jiiugc  of  literary 
excellence,  had  sentenced  it  to  oblivion  or  immortality.  As 
the  case  stands,  both  the  critics  and  the  public  will  judge 
Afannion  in  comparison  with  the  author’s  former  and  fa¬ 
vourite  production;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  disap¬ 
pointment  may  he  felt,  for  eager  and  long-waiting  expectation 

*  He  calls  bis  lyre  the  CothU  p.  Hr, 
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is  aiwn^s  niiroasonaMe.  In  ihe  Lsy  of  the  last  Minstrd, 
tlir  poet  roilo  iriumpljamly  tl)r9UgIi  a  field  in  whieli  there  was 
no  compel  it  or ;  on  the  present  oeeasion,  it  is  trnei  lie  h«i» 
cmly  ooe  riv  al,  !)nt  that  rival  is  the  most  formidable  witli  whom 
hr  could  he  compelled  to  enter  the  li>ts,  for  that  rival  ishimselt'; 
and  unlob  he  lias  •^really  surpassed  Ins  own  former  atchievc- 
im*nts,  lie  must  he  contented  till  the  next  generation  at  least, 
with  tlie  credit  of  having  adventured  bravely,  hut  failed. 

Perhaps  tlie  must  captiyatlng  charm  of  the  Lai/  rf  the 
la  t  Mmsircl  may  he  fouml  in  the  pleasing  introduction  of 
“  the  |asi  Minst  ref'  himself,  in  the  scene  and  the  company 
where  he  carolled  his  “Lav,”  and  in  the  compassionate  in¬ 
terest  awakened  in  the  reader's  breast  for  the  old  man,  when, 
at  the  opening  anil  conclusion  of  every  canto,  he  recals  his 
own  joys  and  sorrows,  and  unbosoms  his  indiviilnal  feelings,  in 
spontaneous  and  irrcsistihly-alVecling  rhapsodies.  By  the  ad¬ 
mirable  art  of  the  poet,  the  I'ale  or  “  Laif'  itself  is  deli¬ 
vered  in  ihe  presence  of  a  party,  of  which  every  reader  ima¬ 
gines  himself  one;  even  in  perusal,  tla  rcfore,  tlie  story  seems 
rather  to  he  lUtencd  to  than  read.  It  was  not  to  he  e.\|>ected 
that  Mr.  Scott  should  he  so  fortunate  as  to  invent  a  vehicle 
enually  advantageous  for  another  poem  of  similar  character:  hut 
no  one  could  doubt  that  he  was  capable  of  selecting  and  adorn¬ 
ing  a  theme  of  higher  dignity,  and  more  extjnisile  intrinsic 
interest,  than  the  Lai/.  Sueli  a  tiieme,  and  so  executed,  is 
Mannwn ;  and  had  the  author  trusted  it  with  its  own  insu¬ 
lated  merits  to  tlie  public,  it  would  have  btarn  welcomed  and 
honoured  with  unhesitating  applause.  But  being  determined 
to  encumber  it  with  the  must  unnecessary  support  that  could 
well  be  imagined,  lie  has  thrust  between  the  six  I’aiitos  six 
long  hpistles  to  frieiuL,  modern  in  stvle,  snhjeet,  and  enihel- 
lishment;  wliicii  might  us  well  have  been  inierpulatt  d  with  the 
olvl  chronicle  c»t‘  the  “  Battle  of  Liodden'  as  with  this  new 
liile  vj  Floddoi  Fiiid,  'I'iie  author  needs  not  he  proud  of 
the  plaiulits,  nor  sore  at  the  sarcasms,  of  any  one  who  can 
patiently  n  ad  this  book  according  to  the  order  in  which  it  is 
printed;  for  Mannion  will  have  little  power  to  dazzle  or 
delight  him,  who  can  endure  die  impertinent  interveiuion  ot 
the  epistles  in  tin*  most  sublime  and  interesting  pauses  ok 
the  narraiive.  l\>n\inccd  of  the  extraordinary  woiili  ol  the 
•  latter,  and  the  coniparaiivt*  insignificance  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  former,  we  have  little  doubt  that  the  fortune  of  this 
volume  wid  be  tlie  rever'^c  of  its  predecessor: — ///ere  the  in- 
terludi's  adi  rcied  the  Idghcst  gratification;  here  they  will  not 
oidy  miss  due  piaise,  hut  escape  just  censure;  for  as  it  will 
reipiire  very  little  adduioiial  trouble  to  turn  over  twenty  page’s 
in.>irad  of  one,  from  Canto  to  Canto,  few  readers  will  grmlge 
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their  pains  to  do  lliis;  but  it  will  be  mucli  indeed  if  one 
reader  in  twenty  will  remember  or  care  to  turn  back,  at  the 
conclusion,  to  peruse  the  oiuittt\l  interlopers,  as  all  interest 
in  the  book  itself  will  expire  with  the  hero  from  whom  it  is 
denominated.  We  are  sorre  to  notice  so  palpable,  a  piece  of 
book*making,  (and  so  miserably  managed  too,  that  the  very 
artitice  by  which  it  attemptc-d  to  i)e  conci  aled  only  ex- 
po!H:s  it  tlie  more  to  observati<m)  in  the  work  of  an  author 
who  has  no  occasion  to  resort  o  any  tricks  of  trade  to  ac¬ 
quire  sufficient  fame  and  protii  by  his  labours. 

We  do  not  complain  of  the  pu'olication  of  the  “  Epistles^* 
in  the  same  volume  with  “  Marmion,'  hut  of  the  pitiful  de¬ 
vice  to  make  them  dozen  Zi'ifh  itj  nnilcr  die  pretence  that 
they  arc  esstiuiallv  Cv^nnect<*d  witii  the  story:  when  it  -is 
nearly  self-evident  that  they  w*ere  written  without  any  spe¬ 
cific  reference  to  tin'  piece,  on  wliieli  they  are  now'  most 
ankwardly  botched  bv  a  few  lines  at  the  end  of  eaeli,^  in  some 
instances  absolutely  deteriorating  their  uu'fiy  am!  we  presume 
thi'ir  original y  efl’cct;  while  whatevrv  forced  alliance  is  made 
between  them  am!  the  grand  poem,  ti»e  poem  has  not  in  a 
single  case  the  sl|ghte^t  dependence  on  tln  in.  If  the  writer 
was  really  bound  to  fnrnisli  a  certain  quantity  of  verse  for 
a  cerrain  sum  of  money,  'vhv  could  he  not  have  printed 
the  epistles  distinctly,  eh  her  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end 
of  the  volume? — Or  why  did  be  not  clln^e  subjects  for  his 
preambles  from  the  Cantos  of  the  poem  to  winch  tliey  are 
given  as  preludes?  Tor  with  ^uitab^e  themes  arising  out  of 
the  story  itself  (particularly  from  the  si\mes  of  action  and  the 
manners  of  the  time)  he  might  have  been  abundantlvv, snp-* 
plied,  as  every  one  may  perceive  on  rt^ading  over  the  fol¬ 
lowing  heads,  annexed  to  each  Canto:  “  'J fie  Ca^.tle; — the 
Convent; — the  Hostel  or  Inn; — the  Camp; — the  Court; — the 
Hattie y  As  they  now  stand  eonfoumied  together,  what  congeni¬ 
ality  of  feeling,  or  coincidence  of  circnmsiance,  can  possibly 
be  imagined,  between  the  interment  of  Pitt  and  Fox  in  West- 
minster  AblK'y,  and  the  magniricent  feasting  of  Lord  Marmion 
at  Norhain  Castle?  or  between  a  facetious  description  of 
(Miristmas  gambols,  and  a  terrific  display  of  Flodden  Field 
lovered  with  contending  armies?  We  should  have  preferred 
it,  however,  had  the  aiiilior  lengthened  his  tale,  or  rather  had 
he  unfolJed  it  more  amply  through  (en  or  twelve  Cantos,  in¬ 
stead  of  six.  This  he  might  easily  and  advantageously  have 
<lone^  for  his  fable  is  so  rich  in  materials,  powerful  in  interest, 
various  ami  intricate  in  incidMitjandanimatiHl  with  characters  so 
strongly  contrasted,  that  instead  of  having  exhausted  his  sub¬ 
ject  on  his  pre>ent  plan,  we  are  inelliied  to  eoinplaiii  tliat  he 
has  not  siiffici(‘rit!y  brought  forward  and  relieved  the  scenes 
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and  the  fi;»ures  which  he  has  here  sketched  with  the  hand 
of  a  master.  *rhere  are  many  things  of  which  we  wish  to 
know  more,  and  few  on  which  we  ran  justly  say  that  the  au¬ 
thor,  who  has  the  rare  talent  of  never  being  dull,  has  dwelt  too 
long.  Perhaps  no  modern  |>oein  could  be  so  much  improved 
hy  expansion,  (not  in  description^  but  in  narrativty)  as  the  piece 
before  us.  We  will  not  acknowledge  that  we  have,  in  any 
instance,  heen  wearied  with  antiquarian  minuteness  and  bor* 
dcr  garrulity;  hut  we  could  very  well  have  snared  many  ex^ 
quisite  details  of  the  pageantry  of  dress,  the  tashion  of  flags, 
and  the  devices  of  arms,  to  have  been  compensated  with 
further  information  concerning  Constance,  Clara,  and  De  Wil¬ 
ton  ;  and  we  should  have  hecu  belter  pleased,  if,  with  less  of 
the  pnntomimiral  magnificence  of  heraldry,  we  had  found 
more  of  hmiKin  actions  and  pas^ions  exhibited  in  very  sti'ango 
and  heroic  situations. — Were  the  subject  worth  a  con'ecturei 
we  should  suspect  that  the  Epistles  were  written  with  imme- 
diale  reference — to  certain  poliiical  events — to  the  author’s  pri¬ 
vate  habits  of  study  and  amusement — to  the  peculiar  style  and 
subjects  of  his  poetry — and  in  memory  of  former  feelings  and 
friendships.  I'hc  union  of  these  with  Marvium  was  an  after¬ 
thought,  and  was  unworthy  of  a  skilful  writer,  for  each  might  have 
stood  alone  to  greater  advantage.  Interwoven  as  they  are,  they 
will  he  road  in  comparison  with  each  other,  by  the  few  who 
rnse  hoih  ;  and  we  are  confident  in  predicting  that  the  majority 
of  those  will  pronounce  the  epistles  to  be  much  inferior,  both  iu 
energy  ami  elegance,  to  the  main  poem.  They  will  form  this 
decision  fora  very  plain,  if  not  a  very  just  reason  ;  because  Mr. 
Scott  ill  his  own  style  appears  inimitable,  but  when  he  writes 
in  the  language  of  his  contemporaries  he  immediately  becomes 
one  of  iliem,  and  must  ihcn  be  placed  in  the  rank  which  belongs 
to  him, — a  high  rank  we  acknowledge,  but  certainly  not  the 
highest.  In  Mannion  the  expression  and  cadence  of  verse  are 
varied  and  irregular  to  suit  the  thoughts  and  the  subjects  ;  the 
occasional  meanness  of  phraseology,  rnggedness  of  metre,  vul¬ 
garity  of  allusion,  frivolity,  feebleness,  or  superfluity  of  senti¬ 
ment  and  descri|)tion,  are  scarcely  felt  as  faults,  because  the 
reatler  is  carried  back  to  an  antiquated  age,  and  imagines 
himself  not  only  hearing  the  story  of  obsolete  personages,  but 
hearing  it  from  the  lips  of  a  minstrel  who  records  what  oc¬ 
curred  within  his  own  memory.  Now  as  in  Mr.  Scott’s  m/wn- 
t  c  poems  the  beauties  outweigh  the  blemishes,  as  much  as,  in 
the  lays  of  t!ie  bards  whom  heassumes  to  imitate,  the  blemishes 
outwcigli  the  beauties,  his  good  natured  readers,  (for  the 
readers  of  other  poets  are  seldom  so  good  natured,)  feel  con- 
tinuallv  more  disposed  to  relish  the  excellencies  of  these  com¬ 
positions,  than  to  nauseate  thcLr  defects.  But  when,  as  in  the 
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epistles,  he  relinquishes  his  factitious  style,  and  casts  awav 
his  antique  attire,  he  is  listened  to  only  as  a  mins^nl  of  t/fe 
present  day ;  then  arc  his  uncouth  and  lanc:uid  line'^,  his  bar¬ 
barous  and  tratuontane  rhymes,  insuiTerable  on  this  side  of 
the  T^veed,  as  readily  detected  and  condemned  as  severely, 
as  if  they  were  found  in  the  pages  of  any  other  living  bard., 
^V'^e  do  not  mean  to  charge  Mr.  Scott  with  negligence  in  these 
epistles ;  on  the  contrary,  we  are  persuaded  that  some  of  the 
weakest  passages  in  them  have  cost  him  more  hard  labour  than 
the  noblest  Hights  that  occur  in  the  Lay  of  the  last  Minstrel^ 
and  the  metrical  romance  of  Marmiony  Hence  indeed  we 
conclude,  that  with  more  credit  and  facility  to  himself,  and  with 
more  delight  to  the  public,  he  might  have  extended  his  great 
work  to  twelve  cantos,  than  he  has  compounded  the  heteroge¬ 
neous  volume  now  before  us. 

VVe  should  not  have  expatiated  so  much  on  this  monstrous 
connection  between  Mannion^  and  the  ‘‘ Epistles  fro}n 
Ettrick  Eoresty*'  (wliich  were  announced  in  the  literary  journals 
for  speedy  publication,  long  before  there  was  any  rumour  of 
such  a  poem  as  the  former  l)cing  in  embryo,)  had  it  not  af¬ 
forded  us  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  and  contrasting 
their  respective  characters  and  pretensions  to  public  favour. 
We  shall  have  no  further  occasion  to  consider  them  in  contact, 
or  rather  in  opposition,  with  each  other;  but  shall  bricHy 
point  out  a  few  of  the  prominent  features  of  each,  dispatching 
the  epistles  first. 

The  first  epistle  is  addressed  to  W.  S.  Rose,  Esq.  the 
ingenious  versifier  of  Amadis  de  GxuL  It  appears  to  have 
been  written  in  November,  1806;  and  after  a  good  winter- 
piece  of  description,  the  poet,  by  an  easy  transition,  recurs 
to  his  country’s  wintry  state,  and  takes  occasion  to  eulogize 
the  memory  of  Lord  Nelson,  Mr.  Pitt,  and  Mr.  Fox,  all  re¬ 
cently  lost  to  the  nation.  Though  patriotism  i.s  inspiration  to 
every  true  poet,  yet  personal  and  party  |■)olitics  in  general  fur¬ 
nish  meagre  and  miserable  subjects  for  the  lyre ;  none  but  the 
muse  of  satire  being  ever  genially  kindled  by  those  ilames  that 
consume  the  domestic  tranquillity  of  governments.  Mr.  Scott, 
it  is  true,  praises  and  mourns  the  dead  with  all  his  mh^ht;  but 
we  have  been  more  affected  by  ten  lines  on  the  Lave  of  Country 
ill  the  Lay  of  the  last  Minstrel^  than  with  all  the  “  fiiie 
frenzy”  of  panegyric  on  departed  statesmen,  that  rages  through 
as  many  pages  of  this  epistle.’  Ought  not  the  awful  reflection, 
that  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox  are  reposing  till  the  day  of  judge¬ 
ment  under  the  same  roof,  almost  in  the  same  grave,  to  have 
awakened  sonic  sentiment  more  sublimely  affecting  than  can 
be  found  either  in  the  prettiness  of  the  first  four,  or  the  com¬ 
mon-place  of  tho  six  last  lines  in  the  following  extract  ? 
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‘Drop  upon  Fox’s  pravc  the  tear, 

’Twill  trickle  to  his  rlval‘>  bier; 

O’er  Pitt’s  the  rrouinful  requiem  sound. 

And  Fox’-?  shall  the  notes  rebound. 

The  solemn  echo  seems  to  cr> , — 

“  Here  let  their  discord  with  them  die; 

“  Sp«  ak  not  tor  tliose  a  separate  doom, 

“  Whom  Fate  made  brothers  in  the  tomb. 

“  But  search  the  land,  of  living  men, 

“  \\  here  w  ilt  thou  find  their  like  agen?  ’ 

But  if  the  poet  transgressed  his  own  Boundaries  in  his  first, 
rpistle,  in  the  second  he  is  entirely  and  most  happily  at  home. 
I’he  prospect  of  Kttrick  Forest,  now  shorn  of  its  trees  and  dis¬ 
peopled  of  its  savagt*  inliahiianis,  as  compared  with  its  ancient 
glories,  is  atimirably  delineated  ;  the  rumble  and  the  hronn- 
study  on  the*  border  of  St.  Mary’s  l.ake  are  finer  than  any  thing 
of  the  kind  that  we  have  liitherto  met  witli  in  Mr.  Scott  liim- 
self.  F.ven  the  additional  scene  of  coni  ranted  hon  or,  intro- 
<hieed  purely  for  the  sake  of  connecting  this  epistle  with  the 
second  canto  of  ManiuoUy  gives  no  ollence,  though  it  does 
not  heighten  tlie  efieel  of  the  preceding  descri})tions.  I'lic 
simile,  toward  the  conelnsion,  of  a  rivulet -cataract  to  a  ‘‘ 
viare's  though  sanctioned  it  seems  by  vulgar  usage,  and 

dignified  with  uncommon  pomp  of  versification,  is  too  low 
ami  lndicron>  to  please,  in  the  passage  where  it  occurs.  We 
give  the  following  heantifni  sjieeinien  from  this  epistle. 

‘  Nought  living  meets  the  eye  or  ear. 

But  well  I  ween  the  dead  are  near; 

For  though,  in  feudal  strife,  a  foe 
Hath  laid  Our  Lady’s  chapel  low, 

Vet  still,  beneath  the  hallowed  soil, 

'I  he  peasant  rests  him  from  his  toil. 

And,  dying,  bids  his  bones  be  laid. 

Where  erst  his  simple  fathers  prayed. 

If  age  had  tamed  the  passion’s  strife. 

And  Fate  had  cut  my  lies  to  life. 

Here,  have  1  thought,  ’twerc  sweet  to  dwell. 

And  lear  again  the  chaplain’s  cell, 
l.ike  that  san.e  peaceful  hermitage, 

Where  Milton  longed  to  spend  his  age. 

’Twere  sweet  to  mark  llte  setting  day. 

On  Bouiho|K*’s  lonely  lop  decay; 

And,  as  it  faint  and  feeble  died. 

On  the  broad  lake,  and  mountain's  side,  , 

*^l’o  say,  ‘‘  Thui  pleasures  fade  away; 

Youth,  ulents,  beauty,  thus  decay, 

An«i  leave  dark,  forlorn,  and  grey 
Then  ga/con  l)ryhojx*’5  mined  tower, 

And  think  on  Yarrow’s  faded  flower ; 
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And  \rben  that  mountain-sound  .1  .iKirJ, 

\V  Inch  bids  *  us  be  for  storm  prepared, 

The  distant  rustling  of  his  wings. 

As  up/his  force  the  Tempest  brings,  ^ 

»  •  *Twere  sweet,  ere  vet  his  terrors  rave,  *  »  " 

♦To  sit  upon  the  Wizard’s  grave;  ‘  ' 

That  Wizard  Priest's,  whose  bones  are  tliiiitt'  » 
From’  company  of  holy  dust;  ,  > 

i  On  which  no  sun-be*am  ever  shines —  •  ’  * 

,  (^o  superstition’s  creed  divines,)  | 

Thence  view  the  lake,  witli  sullen  roar. 

Heave  her  broad  billows  to  the  shore. 

And  mark  the  wild  swans  mount  the  gaV, 

Spread  wide  through  mist  their  snowy*  sail, 

And  ever  stoop  again,  to  lave 
Their  bosoms  on  the  surging  w'ave  : 

Then,  when,  against  the  driving  hail. 

No  longer  miglu  my  phiid  avail. 

Back  *00*' my  lonely  home  retire. 

And  light  my  lamp,  and  trim  my  fire: 

.There  ponder  o’er  some  mystic  lay, 

Till  the,  wild  tale  had  all  its  sway, 

Ahd,.,in  the  bittern’s  distant  shriek, 

I  beard  ..unearthly  voices  speak,. 

And  ‘thought  tlie  Wizard  Pnest  was  come, 

To'  c1a\m  again  his  ancient '  home  ! 

And'bakle  my  busy  fancy  range, 

T6  frame  him  fitting  shape  and  strange. 

Till  from  the  task  my  brow  I  cleared, 

And  'smiled  to  think  that  I  had  feaiard.* 

The  third  cpistlc'contains  a  s])rightly  and  ingenious  vindi¬ 
cation  of  the  wnVe^’s  peculiar  poetical  pursuits.  There  arc  in 
it  some  picturesque  allusions  to  romantic  scenery,  which  in 
early  youth  warmed  his  imagination  with  the  enthusiastic  love 
of  Border-themes.  An  author  is  seldom  so  eloquent  as  when 
he  talks  of  himself,  ami  perhaps  never  more  pleasing  than 
when  he  recals  his  infantine  feelings  and  amusements. 

In  the  fourth  epistle  we  find  many  charming  recollections, 
awakened  by  the  occurrence  to  his  mind  of  the  simple  ex¬ 
pression  of  an  “  ancient  minstrel,” 

‘  Where’s  now  the  life  which  late  wc  le  I 
The  reader  will  sympathize  deliglitfiilly  with  the  author,  if 
he  sliould  find  some  dear  renienihrances  of  his  own  past  days 
renewed  in  the  perusal  of  this  retrospective  poem. 

riie  fifth  epistle  celebrates  the  praises  of  Kdinburgh,  in 
which  tlie  intrcKinction  of  Britomarte,  the  heroine  of  Spenser, 
^  very  lively  and  appropriate.  The  sixth  and  last  epistle  des- 
f  rihes  ( ’liristmas  gambols:  the  tale  of  the  demon  who  keeps 
die  chest  of  treasure  at  Frauchemont  is  neither  well  told  nor 
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vrell  applied.  On  the  whole,  the  second  and  third  of  tliese  epis¬ 
tles  are,  in  our  estimation,  the  best. 

We  now  proceed  to  make  a  few  comments  on  the  chief 
poem  of  this  volume.  Marmion  is  a  fictitious  personage  | 
the  imaginary  descendant  of  a  family  of  that  name,  which  be¬ 
came  extinct  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  His  adventures 
in  this  poem  are  grafted  on  a  pretended  mission,  which  he 
undertakes  by  order  of  Henry  VIII,  to  James  IV  king  of 
Scotland,  to  demand  the  cause  of  the  immense  preparations  for 
war,  which  he  was  making,  apparently  with  tne  view  of  in¬ 
vading  England.  The  poem  opem^  with  the  arrival  of  Lord 
Marmion  and  his  train  at  Norham  Castle,  on  the  borders ; 
in  the  course  of  the  following  cantos  he  proceeds  to  the 
Scotish  camp  and  capital,  where  he  has  an  interview  with 
i/ames  at  a  ball,  receives  an  answer  of  defiance,  returns  toward 
England,  and  joins  the  army  under  the  Earl  of  Surrey  just 
marching  to  battle  against  the  Scots  at  Flodden  Field.  They 
fight — he  falls.  This  journey  affords  the  author  a  series  of 
scenes,  in  which  he  displays,  with  his  wonted  skill  and  vivacity, 
the  manners  and  characters  of  the  rival  nations,  particularly  of 
the  Scotch,  in  that  ferocious  age  of  declining  chivalry.  But 
had  this  been  all,  the  “  progress  of  Lord  Marmion’*  would  have 
been  more  worthy  to  be  celebrated  by  Johi^  Nkholls  than  Wal^ 
ter  Scott,  Out  of  the  private  history  of  the  hero  arises  a  deep, 
mysterious,  and  impassioned  interest,  which  gives  warmtri, 
colouring,  and  animation,  to  what  would  otherwise  have  been 
a  frigid  and  frivolous  chronicle.  Marmion  is  a  hero  of  the 
highest  order  in  war;  a  villain  of  the  darkest  turpitude  in  pri¬ 
vate  life.  He  seduces  and  debauches  a  nun  named  Constance; 
afterwards  he  falls  in  love  with  the  rich  inheritance  of  Clara,  a 
lady  of  splendid  connexions,  who  is  previously  betrothed  to  De 
Wilton,  a  young  and  noble  knight.  Marmion  by  forged  letters 
attaints  the  character  of  I)c  Wilton,  as  a  traitor ;  fights  with 
him  and  overcomes  him  in  single  combat.  Though  supposed 
to  be  slain,  De  Wilton,  on  being  carried  from  the  field  of 
tournament  to  the  cottage  nf  his  old  headsman,  recovers  and 
is  healed  of  his  wounds.  Then  assuming  the  garb  of  a  Palmer, 
he  travcN  from  shrine  to  slirine  on  the  continent,  for  several 
years,  and  returns  to  England  at  the  commencement  of  Lord 
Alarmioirs  mission.  Meeting  with  the  latter  accidentally  at 
Norham  C'astle,  and  perfectly  secure  in  liis  disguise, 

I)c  \\  ilton  consents  to  be  his  conductor  to  FAiinburgli.  INIcan- 
while  Clara,  suj)p()sing  De  Wilton  dead,  has  taken  refuge  from 
Lord  Marinion's  peisecuting  addresses  in  the  convent  of  St^ 
Hilda  at  Wiiitby,  from  wlience  Constance  had  been  seduced 
by  him.  Con^t.  net  knowing  her  asylum,  conspires  with  a 
monk  to  poison  her  rival.  The  plot  is  discovered,  and  Con- 
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stance,  is  surrendered  by  her  seducer,  for  whose  sake  she  had 
attempted  thu  atrocious  deed,  into  the  hands  of  the  spiritual 
|X)\vers.  While  Marmion  is  on  his  jouniey  to  Scotland,  Con¬ 
stance  and  the  monk  are  p^soners  at  Holy  Island,  whither 
they  are  followed  by  the  Aboess  of  Whitby,  Clara,  and  some 
of  the  sisters  of  St.  Hilda.  Constance  and  the  monk  are 
tried,  condemned,  and  immured  alive  within  the  wall  of  St. 
Cuihbcrt’s  abbey  in  Holy  Island.  The  Abbess,  Clara,  and 
their  companions,  on  their  return  to  Whitby,  are  captured  at 
sea  by  a  Scotish  vessel,  and  carried  to  Edinburgh,  while  Lord 
Marmion  is  there.  The  Abbess  obtains  an  interview  with  De 
Wilton,  disguised  as  a  Palmer,  and  places.in  his  hands  certain 
papers,  delivered  to  her  by  the  condemned  Constance,  in* 
which  his  own  innocence  and  Marmion’s  treachery  are  fnlly 
exposed.  On  the  marching  of  the  Scotish  army,  the  Abbess 
and  her  companions  arc  sent  back  under  safeguard  to  Eng¬ 
land.  but  Clara  is  committed,  or  rather  betrayed,  to  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  Lord  Marmion,  to  he  by  him  delivered  to  her  kind¬ 
red,  instead  of  being  restored  to  the  convent,  in  which  she 
was  only  a  novice.  Meanwhile  I)c  Wilton  casts  away  his  Pal¬ 
mer’s  weeds,  is  knighted  anew  by  Dougla^,  earl  of  Angus, 
and  suddenly  quits  Tantallon  castle,  after  being  recognized 
by  Clara.  Having  joined  the  F'.nglish  army,  and  performed 
miracles  at  the  battle  of  Flodden,  he  finds  Clara,  after  the 
death  of  Marmion  ;  they  are,  of  course,  married,  and  the 
poem  ends. 

After  this  sketch  of  the  fable,  we  shall  not  pretend  to  fol¬ 
low  the  poet  through  his  details.  The  first  canto  presents 
little  beside  descriptions  of  barbarian  pageantry  and  magnifi¬ 
cence,  in  ceremony,  feasting,  and  arms;  but  the  imagination  of 
the  reader  is  filled,  and  his  mind  is  prepared  to  expect  high 
entertainment  from  a  story  that  opens  under  such  splendid 
auspices.  The  person  and  appearance  of  Lord  Marmion  are 
s])iritedly  pourtrayed  in  the  following  passage. 

‘  Along  the  bridge  Lord  Marmion  rode. 

Proudly  his  red-roan  charger  trod, 

His  helm  hung  at  the  saddle  bow  ; 

Well,  by  his  visage,  you  might  know 
He  was  a  stalwonh  knight,  and  keen. 

And  had  in  many  a  battle  been  ; 

The  scar  on  his  brown  check  revealed 
A  token  true  of  Bosworth  field  ; 

His  eye-brow  dark,  and  eye  of  fire, 

Shewed  spirit  proud,  and  prompt  to  ire; 

Yet  lines  of  "  upon  his  cheek, 

Did  deep  dr/i^  ^id  counsel  speak. 

His  forehead,  by  his  casque  worn  bare. 

His  thick  fuoustacke,  and  curly  hair, 
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Coal-black,  and  grizzled  here  and  therc> 

*  But  more  through  toil  than  age  ; 

}lis  square- turned  joints,  and  strength  of  limb. 

Shewed  him  no  caqK*t  knight  so  tiim, 

But,  in  close  light,  a  champion  grim. 

In  camps,  a  leader  sage. 

Well  was  he  armed  from  head  to  heel. 

In  mail,  and  plate,  of  Milan  steel  ; 

But  his  strong  helm,  of  mighty  cost. 

Was  all  with  burnish’d  gold  emboss’d  ; 

Amid  the  plumage  of  the  crest, 

A  falcon  hovered  on  her  nest. 

With  wings  outspread,  and  fonvnrd  breast ; 

K’en  such  a  falcon,  on  his  shield. 

Soared  sable  in  an  azure  field  : 

'I'he  golden  legend  bore  aright, 

“  Who  checks  at  me,  to  Dr.ATii  is  digmi.” 

Blue  was  the  charger’s  broidered  rein. 

Blue  ribbons  decked  his  arching  mane  ; 

I'hc  kniglitly  housing’s  ample  fold 

Was  velvet  blue,  and  trapp’d  with  gold.’ — pp.  2G— 2^, 

In  thn  second  canti),  the  ghostly  tribunal,  before  which 
Constance  and  the  monk  are  tried,  and  sentcnc.ed  to  be  bii- 
litjd  alive  in  thi*  Abbey  walls,  ihongii  it  vemimls  us  of  Mrs. 
KadclitVe’s  IiHpnsition,  lias  features  of  strange  horror,  and  a 
glooniv  snhlimily  ])ccidiarly  its  own.  ’The  scene  is  wrought 
up  to  thi‘  highest  pitch  of  agony  that  can  he  borne  by  a 
reader  of  romance:  aiul  though  it  is  marked  with  all  the  uii- 
imteness  tiiat  cliaracterizes  the  author,  we  confess  that  in 
none  of  his  former,  poems  have  we  met  with  any  passage 
that  struck  ns  .vith  a  more  powerful  conviction  of  his  talents: 
the  distress  is  so  awful,  and  the  interest  so  excrncialing,  that 
we.  forgot  hoili  t!io  Minstrel \.\\c  Mauutrist ^  which  rarely 
biq^pens  in  reaiiing  Mr.  Scotlks  ariiticial  verse,  and  were  en- 
tranet'd  for  a  while  in  the  realised  presence  of  the  merciless 
judges,  and  the  despairing  criminals.  W  hen  we  recovered 
om*  recolli'clion,  we  Iclt  as  the  latter  might  be  supposed  to  feel, 
had  tlnw  escaped  liy  miracle  from  the  ilnngeon,  and  found 
themselves  breathing  at  liberty  beyond  the  walls  that  were 
to  have*,  been  their  grave.  W'c  ean  present  onr  readers  with 
no  abstract  of  this  terrific  scene,  'fhe  following  picture  of 
ronstaiice  w  ill  however  be  a  proof  of  the  extraoidiiiarv  merit 
of  tliis  ])art  of  the  poem. 


‘  \Vhen  thus  lier  face  was  given  to  view, 
(Although  so  pallid  was  her  hue, 

It  did  a  ghastly  contrast  bear,  • 

'rotiiose  bright  ringlets  glistering  fair,) 
Her  loi^k  com^>oscd,  and  steady  eye, 
Bespoke  a  matcUess  constancy  ) 
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And  there  she  stood  so  calm  and  pale, 

'I'hat,  but  her  breathing  did  not  fail. 

And  motion  slight  of  eye  and  head,  , 

And  of  her  bosom,  warranted, 

"riiat  neither  sense  nor  pulse  she  lacks. 

You  might  have  thought  a  form  of  wax,  . 

W 1  ought  to  the  very  life,  was  there  ; 

So  still  she  was,  so  pale,  so  fair.'  p.  100. 

‘  And  now  that  blind  old  Abbot  rose, 

To  speak  the  Chapter’s  doom. 

On  those  the  wall  was  to  inclose. 

Alive,  within  the  tomb  ; 

But  stopped,  oecausc  that  woeful  maid. 

Gathering  her  jx)wer8,  to  speak  C'Sayed  ; 

Twice  s!ie  essayed,  and  twice,  in  vain,  . 

Her  accents  might  no  utterance  gain ! 

Nought  but  imperfect  murmurs  slip 
From  her  convulsctl  and  quivering  lip  : 

’Twixt  each  attempt  all  was  so  still. 

You  seemed  to  hear  a  distant  rill — 

’dhvas  ocean's  swells  and  falls  ; 

For  though  this  vault  of  sin  and  fear 
Was  to  the  sounding  surge  so  near, 

A  tempest  there  you  scarce  could  hear, 

So  massive  w'cre  the  walls. 

At  length,  an  effort  sent  apart 
The  blood  that  curdled  to  her  heart. 

And  light  came  to  her  eye, 

Aid  colour  dawned  upon  her  cheek, 

A  hectic  and  a  fluttered  streak. 

Like  that  left  on  the  Cheviot  peak, 

By  Autumn's  stormy  sky  ; 

And  when  her  silence  broke  at  length. 

Still  as  she  spoke,  she  gathered  strength. 

And  arm’d  herself  to  bear. 

It  was  a  fearful  sight  to  see 
Such  high  resolve  and  constancy. 

In  form  so  soft  and  fair.*  pp.  103— 105* 

The  third  canto  “  the  Hostel  or  is  very  entertaining 

and  miscellaneous.  Lord  Marmion’s  midni<;ht  adventure  is 
fearfully  imagined ; hut  in  this,  as  in  all  those  apparently  super¬ 
natural  events,  whicli  ahonnd  in  modern  romance,  when  the' 
secret  is  explained,  the  interest  ceases,  and  can  never  be  re¬ 
newed  ;  a  riddle  can  only  please  so  long  as  it  puzzles.  The 
song  of  Constance,  in  the  same  canto,  has  a  imich  more  natural 
and  enduring  charm;  it  is  as  sweetly  wild,  as  if  it  had  been  snug 
the  unfortunate  victim  of  seduction  to  tlic  spontaneous 
music  of  tlie  /Eolian  liarp,  on  an  autumnal  evening. 
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Song. 

'  Where  shall  the  lover  rest, 

W'honi  the  fates  sever 
From  his  true  maiden's  breast, 

Parted  for  ever  ? 

Where,  through  groves  Jeep  and  high. 

Sounds  the  far  billow, 

When-  early  violets  die. 

Under  the^  willow. 

CHORUS.  Eleu /oroy  See.  Soft  shall  be  his  pillow. 

There,  through  the  summer  day. 

Cool  streams  arc  laving  ; 

There,  while  the  tempests  sway, 

Scarce  aie  boughs  waving  ; 

There,  thy  rest  shalt  thou  take. 

Parted  for  ever. 

Never  again  to  wake. 

Never,  O  ne\  er. 

CHORUS.  E!(u  loroy  &c.  Never,  O  never. 

Where  shall  the  traitor  a*8t. 

He,  the  deceiver, 

WIk)  could  win  maiden’s  bre.ast, 

Kwin,  and  leave  her  ? 

In  the  lost  battle. 

Borne  down  by  the  flying. 

Where  mingles  war’s  rattle, 

With  groans  of  rhe  dying. 

CHOP  us.  £/rM/©rc,‘6tC.  There  shall  he  be  lying. 

Her  wing  shall  the  eagle  flap. 

O’er  the  false-hearted  ; 

His  wa’-m  blood  the  wolf  shall  lap, 

•  Eix*  life  be  parted. 

Shame  and  dishonour  sit 
By  his  grave  ever  ; 

Blessings  shJl  hallow  it, — 

Never,  O  nowr. 

CHonus.  /cro.  See.  Never,  O  never. ’pp.  141.— 14-8. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  cantos  consist  chiefly  of  curious  deline¬ 
ations  of  the  camp,  the  army  and  the  clans  that  composed  it, 
the  city,  the  court,  and  in  a  word  the  whole  co5/t</;ic  of  the 
age:  the  eye  of  the  imagination  is  gloriously  entertained,  but 
the  heart  and  the  affections  meanwhile  arc  utterly  unengaged. 
The  hail-scene,  in  the  fifth  canto,  is  very  lively  and  amusing. 
The  gallant  deportment  tand  fiery  volatile  disposition  of  James 
IV.  are  characterized  with  great  spirit.  The  midnight  conver¬ 
sation  piece  between  the  abbess  of  St.  Hilda  and  the  Palmer 
(De  W  ilton)  is  toUrabhf  dull  and  prosaic,  but  it  is  indisjien- 
sable  toward  the  devclopement  of  the  plot.  '^Flie  mysterious 
rewarnir.g  of  the  fatal  issucuf  the’ e^kpcvlilion  against  England, 
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thong^i  strikiiinrly  introduceil,  ou«j;lit  perhaps  to  be  censured,  as 
a  violation  of  propriety,  in  a  ]H)eni  into  which  no  other  super- 
uaiural  event  is  adinitted,  althougli  this  grand  circumstance  is 
foundeil  on  popular  tradition. 

Ill  the  sixth  eanto  the  poet  has  put  forth  all  his  strength,  and 
in  one  instance  only  Itas  it  failed  him.  In  the  sul)liniely  ima¬ 
gined  and  skilfully  executed  interview  between  I)e  vV'ilton  and 
Clara,  by  moon-light,  on  the  rocks  of  Tantallon,  when  they 
encounter  aiiu  recognize  crch  otlier,  the  n»inslrel,  who  could 
paint  Constance  eqtially  atlecing  in  her  si'ence  and  in  her 
speech  hcfo‘*e  her  remorseless  jtulges,  ig;  rbly  shrinks  from 
the  delicate  and  e\',iiisiteiv  dilFicnlt  dniv  ot  descrihing  the 
emotions  and  language  of  tliese  lovers  thus  roinaniii  a'ly  re- 
s'.ored  to  each  other.  Can  the  following  flat  lines  be  allowed 
l)V  any  reader,  as  an  apology  for  Ins  intlolotit  evasion  of  tbe 
finest  opportunity  that  occurs  in  the  whole  poem  of  touching 
the  tcndcrest  strings  of  the  heart  ? 

‘  She  raised  her  eyes  in  mournful  moody— 

Wilton  himself  before  her  stood  ! 

It  might  have  seemed  his  passing  ghost ; 

For  every  youthful  grace  was  lost, 

And  joy  unwontedy  and  surprise, 

Gave  their  strange  wildness  to  his  eyes.— 

Expect  not,  noble  dames  and  lords, 

Tliai  1  can  tell  such  scene  in  words  : 

What  skilful  limner  e’er  would  chuse 
To  paint  the  rainbow’s  varying  hues, 

'  Unless  to  mortal  it  were  given 

To  dip  his  brush  in  dyes  of  heaven?’  p.  323. 

The  appearance  of  the  battle  of  Fiodden,  overlooked  from 
an  eminence  by  (^lara,  under  the  guaril  of  Eustace  and  Blount, 
l  ord  Marniion’s  squires,  is  depicted  with  vigour  and  animation. 
But  the  death  ot  Lord  Marmion,  as  it  ought  to  he,  is  the 
climax  of  the  poem  and  of  the  author’s  art.  We  shall  nuote 
tivo  pjLssages  from  this  mournful  and  terrible  scene  ; — tlie  death 
of  an  unreponting  sinner  is  almost  too  dreadful  to  be  contem¬ 
plated  even  in  romance  !  But  we  must  mention  with  unquali¬ 
fied  disapprobation  the  wretched  conceit  of  giving  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  on  the  well  in  black  letter.  The  inscription  itself  is  imper¬ 
tinently  introduced  ;  did  Clara  stop  to  read  it  ?  How  could  the 
author,  in  the  fervour  of  composition,  in  the  very  soul  of  the 
most  patlietic  scene  of  his  poc*m,  think  of  such  a  puerility  ?  and 
having  thought  of  it,  why  did  he  not  spurn  it  as  a  golden  apple 
thrown  in  his  way,  to  make  him  stumhlc  in  the  last  moment,  at 
the  last  step,  of  a  victorious  race  ?  But  the  trick  itself  is  absurd, 
and  unworthy  even  of  antiquarian  frivolity ;  the  minstrel  is 
continually  reminding  us  that  we  are  in  his  presence,  hearing  his 
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Iny : — how  docs  he  contrive  to  sine:  these  lines  in  Old 
Itsh  ? 

Lord  Marniion,  mortally  wounded  in  the  battle,  is  brought 
by  his  s(jnires  (who  had  precipitated  themselves  into  the  midst 
ol  it,  when  they  saw  bis  standard  in  danger)  and  laid  down 
on  the  hill  where  C'iara  stood:  m  his  tiery  zeal  for  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  his  countrv,  he  compels  them  by  his  irresistible  com¬ 
mand  to  return  to  the  fight,  and  leave  him  to  perish  alone. 

‘  They  parted,  and  alone  he  lay  ; 

Clare  drew  her  from  the  sight  away, 

'I'ill  pain  wrung  forth  a  lowly  moan, 

.And  half  he  murmured, — “  Is  there  none, 

Of  all  my  halls  have  nurst. 

Page,  squire,  or  groom,  one  cup  to  bring 
Of  blessed  water,  from  the  spring. 

To  slake  my  dying  thirst  I’*— 

O,  woman  !  in  our  hours  of  ease, 

Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please, 

And  variable  as  the  shade 

lly  the  light  quivering  asjx'n  made  ; 

When  pain  and  rnguish  wring  the  brow, 

A  ministering  angel  thou  ! — 

Scarce  were  the  piteous  accents  said, 

When,  with  the  Baron’s  casque,  the  maid 
To  the  nigh  streamlet  ran  : 

Forgot  were  hatred,  wrongs,  and  fears  ; 

The  plaintive  voice  alone  she  hears, 

Sirs  but  the  dying  man. 

She  stooped  her  by  the  runnel’s  side. 

But  in  abhorrence  backward  drew. 

For,  oozing  trom  the  mountain’s  side. 

Where  raged  the  war,  a  dark  red  tide 
Was  curdling  in  the  streamlet  blue. 

Where  shall  she  turn  ! —  behold  her  mark 
A  little  founuin-cell. 

Where  water,  clear  as  diamond-spark, 

In  a  stone  bason  fell. 

Above,  some  half-worn  letters  say, 

rtink,  tDiJ  r?.  pilgrim,  Dnnk.  ano.  pra?. 

JFor.  the.  kinD.  soul  ot  ^bil  Crrp. 

Ci£ll)o.' built,  this,  cross.  auU.  totll. 

She  filled  the  helm,  and  back  she  hied, 

And  with  surprise  and  joy  espied 

A  Monk  supporting  Mamfion’shead  : 

A  pious  man,  whom  duty  brought 
To  dubious  verge  of  battle  fought. 

To  shiicve  the  dying,  bless  tlic  dead.’  pp.  361—363. 

We  are  sorry  to  omit  a  tine  passage  which  intervenes  be- 
tv^ixt  these  and  tiic  following  lines. 
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Scott’s  Miinnion, 

‘  Wltli  fiuitlcss  labour,  Clara  bound, 

And  strove  to  staunch,  the  gushing  wound  ; 

The  Monk,  with  unavailing  cares, 

Exhausted  all  the  Church’s  prayers ; 

Kver,  he  said,  that,  close  and  near, 

A  lady’s  voice  wa-i  in  his  ear. 

And  that  the  priest  he  could  not  hear, 

For  that  she  ever  sung, 

“  In  the  lost  battle^  borne  ihj’wn  by  thejlying^ 

IV here  mingles  war*  s  rattle  iiith  groans  of  the  dying  /’* 

So  the  notes  rung ; 

“  Avoid  thee,  Fiend  ! — with  CPiel  hand, 

Shake  not  the  dying  sinner’s  sand  !— 

O  look,  my  son,  upon  yon  sign 
Of  the  Redeemer’s  grace  divine  ; 

O  think  on  faith  and  bliss  !— 

By  many  a  death-bed  I  have  been. 

And  many  a  sinner’s  parting  seen, 

Hut  neter  aught  like  this.”— 

The  war,  that  for  a  space  did  fai’. 

Now  trebly  thundering  swelled  the  gale. 

And— Stan  LKV  !  was  the  cry 
A  light  on  Marmion’s  visage  spread. 

And  fireil  his  gla/.ing  eye  : 

With  dying  hand,  above  his  head 
lie  shook  the  fragment  of  his  blade. 

And  shouted  “  Victory  ! — 

“  Charge,  Chester,  charge  !  On,  Stinley,  on  !” — 

Were  the  last  words  of  Marmion.’  pp.  d(5J,  S66. 

Wc  have  not  room  for  another  (|iiotation,  arid  s(!arcely  for 
another  rennark.  In  the  plan  and  the  characters,  as  well  as  in 
lli(^  fashion  of  the  verse,  “  MarmiotC'*  departs  from  the  most 
apprijved  precedents :  there  is  nothing  resembling /joc/feu/  jus^ 
ticc  in  the  story*  The  hero,  a  monster  of  vviekedness,  not  only 
escajies  the  punishment  due  to  his  erimes  from  the  hands  of 
those  whom  he  had  injured,  hut  dies  glfjriously  in  the  held 
of  battle,  in  defence  of  his  invaded  country !  lie  Wilton 
(except  in  the  disguise  of  the  Palmer,  wherein  lie  provokes  an' 
interest  which  is  afterwards  disanpointed)  h>  a  tame  common 
place  gentleman,  who  does  nothing  worthy  of  the  high- rank 
that  he  iiolds  in  the  poem,  or  of  the  lovely  lot  assigned  to  him 
at  last,  lie  lakes  no  step  to  rescue  Clara  from  tlie  power  of 
Marmion,  nor  to  avenge  his  own  wrongs  publicly  on  the 
hea  l  of  the  w  retch,  who  had  openly  vamptislicd  liini  in  single 
combat  and  secretly  branded  liim  as  a  traitor.  'Fheir  mid¬ 
night  rencountre,  in  the  third  canto,  is  too  ambiguous  and  too 
extravagant  to  satisfy  the  reader.  Constance  we  apprehend 
will  he  the  favourite  heroine ; — perhaps  it  is  only  lier  cruel 
lute  that  makes  her  such,  for  Clara  her  rival  is  charmiiiglj 
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pourtrayed,  and  engages  our  sympathy  whenever  she  appears. 
But  to  tell  the  plain  truth,  though  the  author  himself  might 
perhaps  be  verj^  much  surprised  to  hear  us  say  so, — old 
Angus  “  Bell-thc-Caty^  is  prominently  the  noblest  character 
in  the  poem.  His  conduct  at  the  ball,  his  appearance  in  the 
chapel  when  he  knights  I)c  Wilton,  and  his  parting  (juarrel  with 
Marmion,  all  display  him  to  the  highest  advantage,  and  re- 
llect  lustre  on  the  talents  of  the  poet. 

But  we  must  conclude,  almost  abruptly,  by  referring  to  our 
review^  of  Mr.  Scott’s  “  Ballads  and  Lyrical  Pieces,^  (Vol.  III. 
pp.  375,  379)  for  a  more  detailed  estimate  of  his  style  and  poe¬ 
tical  endowments.  In  this  work  the  versification  is  in  general 
more  stately,  and  less  rambling  and  rugged,  than  in'the  Lay 
of  the  last  Minstrelf'  but  we  have  observed  that  the  stanzas 
often  close  with  very  feeble  couplets.  The  rhymes  must  not 
be  too  rigidly  scrutinized  ;  the  epithet  “yii/V”  seems  to  be  a 
favourite  with  the  author  in  all  his  poems ;  and  in  this  volume, 
we  should  not  be  far  from  the  truth  if  we  were  to  affirm,  at  a 
round  guess,  that  it  occurs  a  hundred  times  as  a  rhyme. 

Of  the  notes,  we  can  only  add  that  they  w'ill  be  fotind  as  nu¬ 
merous  in  proportion,  and  as  entertaining  in  matter,  as  those 
in  Mr.  Scott’s  former  publications. 


Art.  V.  ji  Bffily  ^0  a  Critical  and  Monthly  llevietuer^  in  •which  is  insert- 
ed  EultPs  Demonstration  of  the  Binomial  Theorem,  By  Abram  Robert¬ 
son,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Savilian  Professor  of  Geometry.  8ro.  pp.  40, 
Oxford,  Cooke,  Parker,  &c.;  Payne  &  Co.  Wingravc,  1808. 

Art.  VI.  Remarks  on  a  Critique  in  the  Monthly  Revie^w  for  /Ifirily  1803. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Hcllins,  B.  D.  F.  R.  S.  and  Vicar  of  Potter’s  Pury, 
in  Northamptonshire.  8vo.  pp.  8.  Same  Booksellers.  1808. 

JF  a  conscientious  regard  to  scriptural  truth,  to  .the  real  inte¬ 
rests  of  literature,  and  to  strict  impartiality,  had  been 
evinced  in  the  literary  journals  which  time  and  ability  had 
rendered  most  popular  among  Knglish  readers,  the  conductors 
of  the  F^clectic  Review  would  never  have  undertaken  a  task 
in  their  estimation  so  delicate  and  so  awfully  responsible,  as 
that  in  which  they  are‘t»ngaged.  It  was,  however,  too  evident 
that  the  principal  of  th^*se  publications  were  commonly  em¬ 
ployed  todifiuse  opiiticr.s  and  sentiments  directly  at  variance 
with  pure  (  hristianiiy,  to  impugn  its  peculiar  and  most  im¬ 
portant  doctrines,  or  e:  pose  them  to  ridicule  as  old  wives’ 
fables  f’ — that  the  intcA'^ts  of  literature  and  science  were 
often  sacrificed,  w  hen  a  fair  award  of  praise  to  an  individual 
author  might  clash  w  itli  the  speculations  of  some  opulent  book¬ 
seller  ; — and  that  critical  justice  was  frequently  violated  under 
the  influence  of  spleen,  d’r.appointment,  envy,  the  esprit  dc 
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corps y  or  some  unworthy  personal  motive.  In  endeavouring  to 
diminish  the  evils  resulting  from  this  prostitution  of  talent  in 
critical  works,  we  have  hitherto  confined  ourselves  jirincipally 
to  the  refutation  of  errors  on  religious  topics,  or  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  those  literary  and  scientific  perfonuances,  the 
merit  of  which,  on  their  respective  subjects,  was  not  perverted 
to  the  promulgation  of  irreligion,  or  disgraced  by  sneers  on 
piety.  We  have  seldom  adverted  to  the  conduct  of  contem¬ 
porary  journalists  in  particular  instances;  and  shouUl  be  hap¬ 
py  to  feel  justified  on  all  occasions  in  abstaining  from  any  such 
reference.  But  reluctant  as  we  are  to  undertake  a  task  neces¬ 
sarily  invidious  in  its  aspect,  injurious  to  the  peace  of  the  fra¬ 
ternity,  and  the  motive  to  which  may  be  so  plausibly  misre¬ 
presented  by  the  disingenuous,  yet  we  should  consider  our¬ 
selves  unpardonably  wanting  in  regard  for  individual  character, 
and  in  duty  to  the  literary  world,  if  we  tacitly  accjuicsced  in 
deliberate  and  palpable  injustice,  and  refused  an  opportunity* 
to  the  injured  of  appealing  to  the  candour  and  the  protection 
of  the  public. 

The  injustice  of  critics  is  in  no  case  so  prejudicial  to  its  ob¬ 
ject,  as  when  the  productions  on  which  it  is  exercised  are  con¬ 
nected  with  the  aostract  sciences.  Dr.  Robertson  truly  ob¬ 
serves, 

‘  The  judges  of  such  productions  are  comparatively  very  few,  and  they 
are  very  thinly  scattered  ;  and  tlierefoa*  authors  of  this  class  arc  much  at 
the  mercy  of  a  reviewer,  if  he  is  determined  to  lower  or  stifle  their  reputa¬ 
tion.  His  misrepresentations  arc  boldly  imposed  on  general  readers  as  fair 
criticism,  and  his  falsehoods,  cautiously  expressed,  are  advanced  with  an 
air  of  integrity.  The  detraction  is  read  by  the  many,  and  spread  far  and 
u  idc  :  the  power  of  detecting  its  want  of  truth  is  limited  to  the  few,  and 
cannot  be  propagated  with  any  degree  of  precision,  but  by  writing.*’ 

The  grieviiiices  of  matkeviatical  writers  seem  especially  to 
chiim  redress,  not  only  on  the  reasons  we  have  just  quoted, 
but  because  they  will  be  found  to  have  experienced  systematic 
op|>osition,  in  a  country  where,  from  peculiar  circumstances, 
they  merit  every  ericouragement.  'Fliis  opposition,  it  seems 
highly  probable,  has  originated  with  the  same  individual  in 
our  two  senior  Reviews,  the  Monthly  and  tlie  Critical,  The 
authors  attacked  in  succession,  and  some  pf  them  repeatedly ^ 
during  the  last  ten  years,  are  IluttoHj  rince,  fVood,  Robertson^ 
IlcltinSy  Greporyy  and  Bonnycastle :  their  publications  have 
been  misrepresented,  their  talents  depreciated,  and  their 
characters  assailed  with  continual  imputations  of  plagiarism. 
Whcti  these  individuals,  among  living  mathematical  authors, 
have  been  vilified,  there  will  evidently  remain  in  Fjigland  not 
niany  more  either  to  praise  or  to  censure ;  and  the  commenda¬ 
tion  which  has  in  two  or  three  cases  been  bestowed,  as  with 


Robrrtson  and  Hidlins  /;?  foa  Monthly  Ixcaacer. 

ri'prartl  lo  Messrs,  ylfuood,  Ia'.sIu*,  ami  H’mi/ionsr,  may  be 
itacrd,  f)i!iliaf)s,  to  motives  not  so  tlioroutilily  lionoiirrilde,  as 
to  be  olleivil  in  e\cn>c  for  the  hostility  uliieh  we  have  stiji>- 
maiizeil.  Some  of  these  motive  s  are  developed  by  Dr.  Ko- 
berrsoii,  to  which  we  shall  presently  advert. 

I'he  prodiiciions  of  Dr.  Kohertsoii,  which  have  irritated  the 
.spleen  of  ilu?  Montidy  and  (^Itical  Hevuwver,  arc,  “  a  New 
Demonstration  of  the  Binomial  I'heorem”  in  tlie  BbilosophU 
cal 'I'ransaclions  fi)r  1806;  and  a  paper  On  the  iVecessioo 
of  the  K(|uinoNes,”  in  the  Bhil.  Trans,  fer  180".  'I'he  De¬ 
monstration  of  the  liinmnial  'riicoreiu  is  presented  in  botli, 
Ueviews  under  a  ileformed  and  mutilaied  aspect,  the  better  to 
j,dve  .scope  for  tlie  attacks  on  its  auliior.  Most  of  tliese 
attacks  are  entirely  unjustifiable.  Thus,  the  Reviewer  adinns 
that  the  Demonstration  has  no  claim  to  originality:  Dr.  Ro¬ 
bertson  pro^es  the.  contrary.  'Mie  Reviewer  asserts  that  the 
Deinon.^tration  is  essentially  the  .same  as  Killer's:  Dr.  Robert . 
.sun  proves,  bv  an  actual  eoinparist)n,  that  the  two  are  w  ulely 
ililVerent.  'The  Be  viewer  says,  “  l!ie  proof  is  not  a  direct 
one:"  Dr.  R.  eh’arly  proves  that  it  is  direct.  I'he  I{evie\ver 
iusimiates  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  demonstrated  tlie  Theorem: 
Dr.  R.  shows,  liy  (pioiaiions  from  Bislioj)  Horsley  and  Baron 
Maseres,  (as  indeeil  every  inalliemalieian  well  knows)  that 
Newton  did  not  demonstrate  it.  7'hc  Reviewer  ailirms  that 
such  a  proof  may  be  foiinil  in  Baron  Maseres’s  Scriptorcs  Lo^ 
parillvnici :  Dr.  B.  assm  ts  truli/  tliat  there  is  no  sncIi  thing. 
In  short  Dr.  B.  proves  decidedly,  that  the  Monthly  Reviewer’s 
“  review  of  his  Demonstration  is  a  bungling  and  gross  misre¬ 
presentation  from  tlie  beginning  to  the  end  ;  and  that  his 
charge  of  |>lagiarism  would  more  become  a  hoy  with  a  smat¬ 
tering  of  Algebra,  than  an  intelligent  and  candid  critic." 

V\  nil  regard  to  the  paper  on  llie  Brecession  of  the  Equi¬ 
noxes,  all  tliat  the  Critical  Beviewer  thinks  ])ro])er  to  say  is, 
**  It  is  impossible  to  understand  this  paper  without  the  aid  of 
diagrams:"  perhaps  he  did  not  give  himself  time  to  under¬ 
stand  it  icith  that  aid  :  hut  he  might  Iiave  given  a  summary 
anal\ sis  even  without  a  diagram,  and  that  in  Dr.  Bohertson’s 
own  words.  I’he  Monthly  Beviewer,  on  the  contrary,  coin- 
plaiiis  of  the  consumption  of  ink  and  paper  in  tlie  geometrical 
method  by  diagrams,  and  would  have  wished  the  essay  to  be 
c'utirely  anal\ tie.il.  lie  aceii.ses  Dr.  Robertson  of  pliigiarism 
frond'.  Simpson,  and  extols  a  Demonstration  by  Dr.  ^lilner 
in  the  Bliil.  rraiis.  for  1779.  The  Doctor  completely  rebuts 
this  charge  of  plagiarism,  as  well  as  several  other  similar  insi¬ 
nuations  ;  he  shows  that  Dr.  Milner’s  Demonstration  is  correct 
in  the  resuh  merely  by  a  compensation  of  equal  and  contrary 
errors,  and  lonsequenily  that  i!ie  Reviewer  has  not  given  llio 
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liubject  sndicient  attention  to  distingi’iisb  between  a  correct 
and  a  faulty  demonstration  ;  and  farther  obsenvs,  iliat  in  tlir. 
1‘trirturcs,  occnpvinj^  lOpa^osof  the  Monthly  Review,  there 
is  only  one  remark  that  fair  hi  applus  to  his  Memoir, 

Dr.  R(d)crtson  then  proceeds  to  state  his  reasons  for  suspcct- 
injT  that  tlie  aullior  of  these  criticisms  is  Mr.  IVoiMousty  of 
Cains  Collej:e,  I'ambiid^e  ;  and  relates  snccinctly  tin;  unfair 
conduct  of  ilie  Monthly  Reviewer  toward  Or.  Mutton  in  1802, 
that  gentleman’s  {)nhHc  ascription  of  the  articles  to  Mr.  Wood- 
house,  atid  Mr.  W.’s  subsecpicnt  silence  on  tins  public  im¬ 
peachment.  At  all  events,  Dr.  R.  thinks  it  fair  to  infer,  that 
the  Reviewer  must  be,  if  not  Mr.  W.  himself,  yet  some  near  and 
dear  friemf  who,  from  a  fear  that  he  could  not  favour  him  in 
the  .\lonthlv  Rviview,  “  had  quitted  his  post  in  a  most  cowardly 
manner,  in  conseipienct*  of  Dr.  Hutn)n’s  letters.”  Toconhrui 

this  snrmiNe,  Dr.  Robertson  mentions  the  followintx  curious 

1  *  ® 
pariiculars 

‘  In  the  year  1803  Mr.  Woodhouse  published  a  quarto  volume,  en¬ 
titled,  “  1  he  Principles  of  Analytical  Calculation/*  in  this  work  the 
author  very  kindly  undertikes  to  inform  mathematicians,  what  is  really 
meant  by  the  sign  of  equality,  how  they  are  to  understand  the  negative 
sign,  whiit  is  the  precise  object  of  the  binomial  theorem,  3cc.,  &c. 

‘  Being  desirous  to  know  what  his  friend  the  critic  said  of  all  this  in- 
etruction,  I  turned  to  the  Monthly  Review,  number  after  numl>cr,  and, 
strange  to  tell,  I  found  that  in  this  publication  he  deserted  Mr.  W.  oa 
this  occasion,  although  on  others  he  uniformly  approves  of  his  wriiings 
and  adopts  his  opinions:  the  Monthly  Review  is  silent  as  to  the  merits  of 
the  above  performance.  But  in  the  developement  of  secret  proceedings, 
it  frixjuentlv  happens  that  the  discovery  ot  one  circumstance  enables  the 
enquirer  to  follow  his  object ;  and  this  was  the  case  in  the  present  in¬ 
stance.  I  proceeded  to  examine  the  internal  evidence  in  support  of  the 
assertion,  that  the  same  person  frequently  wrote  in  the  Critical  Review ; 
and  on  turning  to  that  publication  for  June  180.3,  I  found  tl»e  same  learned 
critic  holding  forth  witli  all  his  eloquence  on  the  transcendent  meritt 
of  his  friend’s  publication.  Like  a  skilful  general,  he  had  only  moved 
out  of  tlie  a\ach  of  Dr.  Hutton’s  galling  fire.  His  friendship  towards 
Mr.  W.  was  unabated ;  and  it  was  exerted,  as  it  appears  from  dates,  with 
remar  I  able  promptitude,  'fhe  order  of  the  Syndics  of  the  press,  for  fixing 
the  price  of  the  book,  is  dated  Feb.  12th.  1803.  There  must  have  Ix'en 
some  interval  between  this  time  and  the  publication  of  the  work ;  so 
that  the  critic  must  have  been  very  quick  in  reading  and  comprehending 
his  author,  and  very  assiduous  in  drawing  up  a  condensed  but  minute  ac¬ 
count  of  its  excellence  before  ,lune.  The  volume,  it  is  true,  is  thin  ;  btit 
we  are  told  by  the  critic,  that  “  it  will  exercise  the  talents  of  the  higher 
piathematicians.” 

•  'rile  same  friend  to  Mr.  W.  appears  in  the  Critical  Review  for  July 
J80.>,  and,  in  contemnlating  his  merits,  the  critic  seems  to  be  overwhelmed 
with  admiration.  “  His  science  and  skill” ‘the  reviewer  observes/’  can 
be  appreciated  only  by  the  higher  matheraaticiani.  A  compaiison  between 
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the  maihematic'ins  of  this  country  and  France,  during  the  last  centurj^ 
would  b.*  I••ghly  worthy  of  his  pen ;  for  yet,  notwitlistanding  the  high 
encomiums  paid  to  the  French,  and  the  voluminous  works  issuing  from 
the  Parisian  press,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  tiiat  they  have  rather  increased 
the  fom'.s,  tium  added  much  to  the  stock  of  science.  Our  author  will  ena¬ 
ble  us  to  see  this  matter  in  the  clearest  point  of  view,  as  he  is  one  of  the 
few  mathematicians  of  Caml)ridge,  and  when  we  say  Cambridge  we  can¬ 
not  add  rrany  for  the  rest  of  England  who  have  studied  with  diligence 
and  attention  the  late  Fr*.  ach  writers  on  the  differential  calculus,  or  what 
we  rno.X'  propt  rly  cail  fluxions.’* — As  numbers  labour  in  vai^  to  attract 
public  attention,  and  to  obtain  the  approbation  of  critics,  this  author  must 
be  esteemed  ve.y  foitunate  indeed  in  having  an  advocate,  who  can  so 
readily  co'.iprehcnd  his  most  intricate  researches,  and  who  can,  without 
dclat^^  announce  their  comjiarative  excellence  to  the  world.* 

Tlie  reailrrsof  tins  stateiiiciit  will  not,  we  suppose,  be  much 
puzzled,  to  iireonnt  for  the  eulogies  bestowed  on  Mr.  VV^ood- 
hoiise.  W'c  recollect  but  two  other  of  our  inatlienintical  au¬ 
thors,  woo  have  received  nnirjnoled  praise  from  the  Monthly 
llev lower.  One  of  them  is  Mr.  Professor  Leslie,  the  critique 
on  whose  ingenious  treatise  on  Heat  was  remarkably  encomi¬ 
astic.  Ibil  tiiis  was  probably  the  discharge  of  a  dc*ht  of  gra¬ 
titude;  for  it  is  genera  ly  understood  thatwlieii  Mr.  Leslie  dis- 
soiveil  his  connection  with  the  Monthly  Review,  on  going 
abroad^  with  one  of  the  Wedgwood  family,  he  recommended 
as  a  successor  the  gentleman  who  has  since  distinguished 
himself  so  highly  by  the  want  of  impartiality  and  candour. 
The  remaining  insUince,  was  the  late  Mr.  Atwood,  who  was 
warmly  commended,  for  the  express  purpose,  it  would  seem, 
of  depreciating  Dr.  Hutton  in  the  comparison  ;  and  the  critic 
afterwards  acknowledged  in  the  same  Review  (when  sjieakihg 
of  the  Supplement  to  Mr.  Atwood’s  Dissertation  on  Arches) 
that  his  fo  iner  praist^  was  misplaced,  and  that  if  reviewers 
were  idlow\*d  to  revise  their  judgements  he  should  be  inclined 
to  give  aililVerent  opinion.” 

Mr.  1  lellinshad  published,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
for  1  So J,  a  curious  paper  on  the  Rectification  of  the  Ilyper- 
behi,  in  all  cases,  by  means  of  appropriate  theorems,  derived 
in  a  i.aiural  and  easy  manner  from  the  properties  of  the  curve, 
and  of  such  quick  convergency,  as  considerably  facilitated  the 
coiiijiuia.ion  of  hyperbolic  arcs.  The  fair  way  to  review  this 
paper  would  have  been,  to  compare  the  new  serieses  given  by 
l\Sr.  Hcllins,  witli  ihe  serieses  tor  the- same  purpose  exhibited 
by  Ollier  authors.  But  the  Monthly  Critic  shifis  or  shuffles  the 
biiM’iess  to  the  roctificaiion  of  ellipses!  Mr.  Hellins  chastises 
tin*  arrogance  of  his  anonymous  assailant,  exposes  his  igno- 
noictiice  and  di^ingeiuiousness,  refutes  his  falsehoods,  and 
proves  him  gndty  uf  wilful  and  deliberate  misrepresentation. 
We  luve  already  extended  this  article,'  however,  much  be- 
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vond  our  intended  limits ;  and  must  therefore  refer  to  Mr, 
Vlellins's  pamphlet,  for  the  particulars  of  his  defence. 

These  injured  writers  have  both  succeeded  in  demonstrating 
tlie  unfairness  and  malignity  of  their  judge  ;  and  we  sincerely 
hope  the  circulation  of  their  pamphlets  will  be  such,  as  to 
preserve  their  own  reputation  from  sulfering  any  serious 
damage. 

With  regard  to  th^  Reviewer,  if  he  can  enjoy  any  satisfac¬ 
tion,  it  must  be  from  the  consideration  that  liis  name  and 
person  are  only  probably,  not  devwjistrablt/,  identified.  Mr. 
Woodhouse  is  a  gentleman,  for  whose  talents  and  acquire¬ 
ments  as  a  mathematician  we  have  high  respect :  we  hope  he 
will  be  able,  by  a  positive  and  unequivocal  disavowal  of  the 
articles  usually  ascribed  to  him,  to  show  that  this  is  not  the 
only  kind  of  respect  due  to  his  character. 

Lastly,  these  aivulgations  of  truth  should  not  be  neglected 
by  the  proprietors  of  these  hoaiy  Kcvie4t3*  If  the  cause  of 
literature  and  science  can  be  advanced,  and  the  benefits  of 
sound  and  honourable  criticism  demonstrated,  by  a  Reviewer 
concealing  some  facts  on  which  investigations  rest,  grossly  mis  • 
representing  others,  and  forming  unfair  combinations  of  parti¬ 
culars,  for  the  purpose  of  attaching  blame  where  it  is  not 
justly  applicable;  then  is  the  critic  who  has  excited  the  ani¬ 
madversions  of  Hutton,  Robertson,  and  Hellins,  admirably 
fitted  for  his  employment.  But  if,  on  the  contrary.  Re¬ 
viewers  should  be  characterized  by  tlie  strictest  imparti¬ 
ality,  if  they  should  avoid  every  thing  arrogant  or  disin¬ 
genuous,  and  detest  a  wilful  misrepresentation  ;  then  will 
the  proprietors  of  the  Monthly  and  Critical  Reviews  perceive, 
that  in  order  to  retain  that  portion  of  public  favour  which  they 
possess,  it  is  imperatively  necessary  to  disclaim  any  farther 
connection  with  the  individual,  whoever  he  may  be,  that  has 
so  long  persevered,  with  impunity,  in  a  system  of  the  most  in¬ 
defensible  and  unprovoked  defamation. 

Art.  VII.  Tbf  Father i  of  the  English  Churchy  or  a  Selection  from  the 
Writings  of  the  Reformers  and  early  Protestant  Divines  of  the  Church 
of  England.  Vol.  I.  Conuining  various  Tracts  and  Extracu  from  the 
Works  of  William  Tindal,  John  Frith,  Patrick  Hamilton,  George 
Joy,  and  Robert  Barnes.  With  Memorials  of  their  Lives'  and  Writ¬ 
ings,  from  Fox  and  Bishop  Bale.  8vo.  pp.  xiv.  G36.  Price  9t.  Boards, 
Eutchard,  Rivingtons.  1807. 

OF  all  the  illustrious  periods  which  our  history  furnishes, 
none  suggests  more  important  refiections  than  tiie  ®ra  of  the 
Reformation.  The  history  of  the  Christian  church  scarcely 
offers  a  more  interesting  subject  of  contemplation,  since  the 
time  when  its  Divine  Founder  appeared  among  maukind. 
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It  uiil  |HTlia|)>i  be  \vi>rtli  while,  in  reference  to  tlic  work 
before  ns,  to  notice  cui>orily  the  princi|)al  feature’s  of  this  in- 
e^tiinahie  moral  revointion,  and  to  take;  a  short  view  of  its 
nroximate  eraiiscs  in  the  characters  of  its  iir.meeiiate  autliors. 
rdr  it  is  always  true,  that  the  continued  ageitcy  of  those 
means  i)y  which  relurmaiions,  esj)ecially  of  a  religions  kiuil, 
were*  at  first  e>tid)lishe,(l,  is  to  a  certain  extent  necessary  for 
their  1‘nture  siipport.  And  yet  it  is  obviously  the  natural  edTect 
of  lime,  with  regard  to  ail  reforms,  both  civil  and  religious, 
to  obscure  the!  conduct  and  character  of  those  who  were  the 
aefivi*  instruments  in  producing  them,  as  well  as  the  mode  and 
order  of  their  inodnelion. 

'I'liose  who  are  nnactjnainti'd  with  tlie  history  of  that  period, 
would  with  ilidiculty  believi*  what  gross  and  enormous  impc'si- 
tions  were*  practised  by  the  ehnrehof  Home,  on  the  consciences 
and  understandiims  t)f  mankind.  'I'hesc  were  the;  re'sult  of 
continually  increasing  additions  to  the  observances  and  ap¬ 
pendages,  with  which  mere  human  authority  Intd  encumbered 
the  pure  and  .-iinple  religion  of  C’hrist ;  and  wa  re  tin*  natural  olf- 
spring  of  the  interests  and  ianciesof  men,  which  have,  tlu^same 
eomn.on  tendency,  and  operate  by  the  same  general  out¬ 
lines,  in  all  ages  and  situations,  'riial  such  abnsiis  are  not  pecu¬ 
liar  to  one  p(‘riod  oi  court ry,  nor  attach  themselves  with  greater 
iaeility  to  one  religiim  than  another,  is  e\  ident  from  the.  state, 
of  the  Jews  at  the  ctiining  of  onr  Saviour,  when  the  law'  of 
JVIoses  was  ovei whelmed  by  a  corresjionding  load  of  cumbrous 
ceremonies,  profane  tradition'.,  and  perverst;  interj)r(‘tations. 
'The  truth,  as  well  as  tli  *  importance,  of  this  fact  will  appear, 
from  a  view’  of  the  i  anse.>  and  conseipieiices  of  the  two  systems 
of  corruption.  In  eaeli  case,  the  lieteiiorat ion  had  arisen 
from  a  eomhinalitm  of  [nincijiles  ;  from  a  desire,  on  the  part 
*)f  the  ruling  order  to  advance  temjmral  power  and  gra¬ 
tify  private  passions  by  i!ic  e.xercisc  of  eeclc:>iasiicai  pieroga- 
tlvi's  ;  and  a  (lisjiosllion,  on  llie  part  of  the  general  i)ody,  to 
evade  ilie  spiritual  obligations  to  iioliiiess  of  bearl  and  life,  by 
a  substitution  ol  ei*rcmonial  observances. 

'i'liese  principles,  unhappily  common  to  hmnan  nature, 

perpetual  in  their  ojimalion  ;  tliev  have  b(‘c;n  tbnnd  to  <ie- 

laee  even  the  lieginnings  ol  reform,  and  when  imlnlgc’d  have 

generally  ineriMsed  with  rajiidity.  h  is  therefore  ol*  import- 

ani'c  ever  to  bear  in  mind  the  hrui  but  mild  ojiposition,  by 

which  in  thi>  connirv  tlie  aiinses  then  existing  were  surmount- 

*  •  • 
ed,  ami  the  harriers  which  have  heen  placed,  hy  onr  political 

<  otistitutiun,  against  liie  errom  ous  system  whicli  nplicld  them, 
lint  the  most  important  ohject  of  attention  is,  the  correc¬ 
tion  of  the  imigements,  and  the  emancipation  of  the  con¬ 
sciences  of  maiikmd,  by  tlie  general  ditfu^ion  of  religious  in- 
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foriiintloii.  "I'liis  revolution  of  pul)lic  opi  nion  seems  to  have 
heon  both  essential,  and  etleclual,  to  ilie  establishment  of  a  radi- 
ral  reluriu.  'Tlu*  ttMnporal/t'ncroaeliinonts  of  the  Pope  and  llie 
j»r<*laev  had  loni:;  exeited  the  indignalioti  and  resentment  of 
oiir  aiul  various  meilnxls  of  eouuteraction  had  nt  diffe¬ 

rent  limes  been  employed.  Pul  it  i^  prohahio  tliat  llicsc,  if 
sueressfid,  would  liave  ^oiic  little  further  than  to  remove  the 
immediate-  evil.  'I’lie  spiritual  o[)pression,  although  in  other 
hands,  would  have  remained  the  same,  and  all  the  abuses  of 
doctriiK*.  and  diseipline  would  have  been  perpetuated,  had  not 
opposition  arisen  to  these  also  from  another  <piarter. 

Wicklilf  was  the  first  w  lio  made  any  spirited  remonstranee  a- 
gainst  the  corruptions  practised  in  porsbip,  and  the  errors  w  liieli 
inul  crept  into  the  artieU*s  of  faith,  lie  may  be  considered  a.s 
the  morning  star  of  the  reformation.  \  arious  persons  eonti- 
lined  to  suffer  for  adhering  to  his  opinions  till  the  reign  off 
Henry  Vlll.;  when  a  bolder  and  more  gt*ncral  attempt  was 
made,  to  liberate  the  minds  of  men  from  tlie  load  of  supersti¬ 
tion  under  which  they  groaned. 

'^J’he  notice  taken  at  the  Court  of  Rome  of  l.nther’s  vigorous 
opposition  to  the  sale  of  imlulgences,  stimulated  him  to  a 
further  exposure  of  its  depravity.  His  work',  Ix'ing  s(‘ni 
into  this  country,  exeited  the  attention  of  the  thinking  part 
of  the  nation,  already  in  a  great  measure  dispf)sed  to  receive 
and  correspond  to  tiieir  impression.  '^I'he  iliseontent  arising 
from  the  sale  of  indulgences  had  the  same  effect  in  Switzer- 
land,  and  a  reformation  had  been  there  set  on  foot  by  i^uiug- 
lius.  d'lio  first  effort  of  these  reformers  towanl  salist\  mg  their 
own  miiuls,  was  to  laimpare  the  popish  doctrines  wiih  tin* 
scriptures;  and,  when  they  w'ere  themselves  convinced,  their 
next  step  was  to  encourage  the  spirit  of  iiKjtiiry  among*  the 
people  at  large.  In  order  to  facilitate  this  iurpiirv,  they  translated 
the  hible,  ami  put  the  rule  of  faith  within  the  reach  of  every 
one  who  could  read.  'Jdie  first  attenijit  of  this  kind  in  Kngllsh 
was  made  by  'riiidal,  who  printed  bis  translation  of  the  New 
'restameiit  at  Antwerp,  and  sent  it  over  to  Kiigbiiid  in  1 527. 
He  also  published  a  variety  of  tracts  ^g,lin^t  the  |)revaiiing 
errors,  ])ilgrimagcs,  tlie  worship  of  saints,  relics,  and  images, 
blit  especially  against  the  merit  of  works  as  a  gronml  of  ins- 
tilication.  “  I’liese  Rooks,”  says  Fox,  “  being  compiled, 
publi.slieil,  and  sent  over  into  Kiiglaml,  it  cannot  be  spoken 
wliai  a  door  of  liglit  they  o[)eiied  to  the  eyes  of  tin*,  whole 
Knglish  nation,  whieli  before  ui*rc  many  years  shut  no  in 
darkness.”  Afterwards,  Frith  wrote  on  tlie  (IcK'irine  of  Pur 
gatory.  He  also  first  introduced  in  Fngland  the  (jueslion  of 
tlie  actual  presence  in  the  Sacrament,  which  was  not  agitated 
licro  at  lirst,  ow  ing  perhaps  to  the  books  of  Zninglius  and  (Kco- 
iaiiijiadins  being  broug'it  over  subserpient  to  tiiu>e  of  Luihvif. 
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Different  oninians  having  arisen  respecting  the  intcqiretation 
of  some  of  the  articles  in  the  confession  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  the  mutual  bearing  of  the  articles  and  liturgy 
on  each  other,  it  is  clear  that  no  documents  of  auxiliary 
evidence  can  be  produced,  more  authentic  than  such  as  are 
comprised  and  referred  to  in  the  present  work.  It  contains  a 
chronological  series  of  extracts  from  the  writings  of  the  first 
reformers,  exhibiting  the  historical  progress  of  those  senti^ 
inents,  wliich  were  ultimately  modified  and  condensefl  into  the 
public  records  of  the  English  Church.  It  also  shows,  that 
their  views  of  doctrine  were  the  result  of  an  unfeigned  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  Gospel  in  their  own  minds,  and  tlwit  they  were 
free  from  all  interested  motives  in  w  hat  they  utidertook.  Their 
lives  and  doctrine  will  mutually  illustrate  each  other,  and  pre¬ 
vent  their  being  confounded  with  men  of  their  own  limes, 
w  ho  joined  their  cause  from  motives  less  pure,  or  with  religious 
views  less  distinct:  and  it  will  also  preserve  their  sentiments 
from  being  identified  with  the  tenets  of  men  in  later  terms,  who, 
adopting  their  general  expressions,  have  given  the  sanction  of 
their  venerable  names  to  doctrines  which  they  virtually  or  ex¬ 
pressly  disavowed. 

The  practical  nature  of  these  writings  wall  make  them  gene¬ 
rally  useful,  as  they  not  only  accurately  describe  that  genuine 
Christian  faith  which  expands  itself  into  a  life  of  holy  obe¬ 
dience,  but  have  traced  the  evolution  of  tiie  seed  into  its  fruits. 
They  exhibit  an  actual  application  of  the  principle  of  love  to 
fulfilling  the  law,  in  all  relations  of  life.  Besides,  though  the 
persecution  of  fire  and  faggot  is  happily  over,  yet  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  those  who  resistcil  it  with  meekness  and  endured  it  with 
constancy,  has  still  its  use,  while  the  true  followers  of  Christ 
have  to  meet  the  torture  of  ridicule,  and  the  weapons  of  ca¬ 
lumny,  more  formidable  and  fatal  to  some  minds  than  the  arm 
of  the  secular  power.  There  is  also  another  important  circum¬ 
stance,  which  the  writers  of  that  period  display  more  clearly 
than  is  customary  with  those  of  a  later  date.  Though  the  w^ork 
of  reformation  is  by  many  attributed  wdiolly  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  learning  at  the  time,  yet  it  will  appear  that  there  is  a 
genuine  and  remarkable  difference  between  those  who  joined 
the  reformed  cause  from  mere  literary  motives,  and  such  as 
were  animated  by  real  religious  principle  and  sealed  their 
testimony  with  their  blood.  Many  of  these  men  were  fully 
sensible  of  tlie  advantages  of  learning,  and  able  to  appreciate- 
those  advantages,  ns  well  as  the  great  facility  for  diffusing  it 
afforded  by  tlie  newly  discovered  art  of  jirinting,  whidh  they 
speak  of  in  terms  of  ardent  gratitude.  But  they  knew  that 
they  were  committing  to  this  vehicle  a  treasure  of  inestimable 
price.  We  are  not  to  involve  their  objects  with  those  of  the 
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]M)litical  men  and  mexsures  which  favored  the  external  recep¬ 
tion  of  their  doctrine  ;  nor  to  suppose  that  the  faith  of  hea\'cn« 

1  y  origin  can  be  made  individually  crt’ective,  by  an  establishment 
of  the  purest  creed  or  the  wisest  ritual. 

Hut  notwithstanding  the  intrinsic  value  which  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  writings  of  the  Knglisli  reformers,  several  causes  have 
operated  to  prevent  their  being  generally  known  at  present, 
AVhen  the  object  to  which  tiiey  were  directed  was  accomplish¬ 
ed,  controversy  became  less  interesting,  and  the  eagerness  of 
curiosity  subsided.  I'hc  progress  and  establishment  of  the  re¬ 
formation  offered  men  the  continual  and  stated  dispensation  of 
God’s  word  in  their  own  Iwiguage,  a  liturgy  agreeable  to  the 
Scriptures,  juul  instruction  both  in  doctrine  and  practice. 
They  were  therefore  no  longer  obligeil  to  set*k  for  practical  di¬ 
vinity  in  works  of  a  controversial  nature.  The  same  cause, 
joined  to  their  scarceness,  operates  still  more  strongly  at  this 
distance  of  time  to  remove  them  from  general  notice. 

The  extensive  acquaintance  of  the  editors  of  this  publication 
with  the  works  of  our  early  protestant  writers,  has  enabled  them 
to  prepare  a  selection  so  large  as  to  afford  great  scope  for  ascer¬ 
taining  the  characteristic  opinions  and  spirit  of  each  author,  by 
tlieir  recurrence  in  different  forms  and  combinations.  At  the 
same  time  they  are  cleared  of  much  that  was  interesting  only 
at  the  period  in  which  they  were  written,  and  have  retained 
little  wiiich  is  not  decidedly  of  a  practical  description  or  ten¬ 
dency.  The  object  of  the  work  will  appear  from  the  short 
but  perspicuous  address  which  introduces  it.  ^ 

‘  The  design  of  tills  publication  is  to  exhibit,  in  a  regular  series,  the 
sentiments,  doctrines,  and  practical  views  of  ixdigion  which  were  adopted 
by  that  venerable  body  of  men  to  whom,  under  God,  we  are  indebted  for 
the  commencement  and  carrying  on  of  the  great  work  of  the  Reformation, 
and  the  consequent  establishing  of  that  sound  body  of  Protestant  and 
scriptural  truth,  which  is  at  once  the  support  and  ornament  of  the  Church 
of  England.*  p.  iii. 

‘  An  acquaintance  with  tlie  original  works  of  the  Reformers  appears  to 
be  peculiarly  desirable  in  the  ministers  of  the  Church,  to  whom  it  is  pre¬ 
sumed  this  publication  will  prove  liighly  acceptable  ;  the  more  so,  as  many 
of  the  books,  from  which  the  present  selection  will  be  made,  ar*e  become 
very  scarce  and  difficult  of  access.  Much  difference  of  opinion  subsists, 
with  respect  to  the  doctrinal  inteqiretation  of  the  articles  and  liturgy* of 
the  established  Church  :  this  work,  by  facilitating  the  means  of  reference 
to  the  general  body  of  the  other  public  and  private  writin^^s  of  the  same 
men,  who  were  employed  in  the  conuKisidon  and  vindication  of  the  eiu« 
blished  sundards  of  doctrine,  must,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  com¬ 
parison,  throw  much  light  on  those  controverted  questions.  And  as  the 
Conductors  are  determined  that  the  Tracts  and  Extracts  shall  be  selected 
with  impartiality  and  integrity,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  respective  authors,  in 
iheir  own  original  style  and  matter,  with  respect  to  all  controverted  doc* 
Vol.  IV.  K  k 
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trln«  ;  tht  public  will  be  enabled  to  appeal  to  this  work,  as  a  faithful  re. 
cord  of  the  genuine  sentiments  which  the  early  Protestant  divines  of  the 
English  Church  held.’ 

‘  Jn  this  publication,  the  serious  reader,  of  every  description,  will  find 
t  truly  valuable  and  inteixrsting  selection  of  Protestant  divinity,  adapted  to  . 
tvery  class  of  the  community,  as  well  for  the  information  of  the  under¬ 
standing  as  the  amendment  and  growth  of  the  heart  In  holy  affections. 
This  will  appear  more  evident,  from  the  recollection  that  the  work  wmI! 
exclusively  consist  of  an  impartial  selection  from  the  very  materials  which 
were  prepared  and  circulated  throughout  every  part  of  this  kingdom,  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  reviving  and  estiblishing  the  religion  of  the  pri- 
tfiitive  Church  of  Christ  on  the  ruins  of  Papal  superstition  and  error. 
The  value  of  these  writings  is  much  enhanced,  and  they  are  rendered 
doubly  intert'sting  to  the  I*  nglish  Protestant,  from  the  reflection  that  so 
many  of  these  lioly  men,  after  a  life  spent  in  the  defence  of  the  truth, 
died  as  Maityi  i  to  the  s.icred  cause,  and  witnesses  to  the  power  and  efti- 
eacy  of  the  doctrines  which  they  taught. 

*  The  work  ia  conducted  by  Clergymen  of  the  established  Church, 
in.'feious  to  unite  their  eflbrts  in  order  to  promote  her  piosjK'rity  and  wel¬ 
fare.  They  feel  a  confidence  in  recommending  the  work  to  the  patron.age 
not  only  of  their  brethen,  the  Clergy,  but  to  the  Christian  community  at 
large,  from  ;i  foil  conviction  that  it  is  calculated  to  prove  of  essential  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  Clmrch  of  Christ. 

*  The  Second  Volume  will  proceed  with  the  writings  of  Dr.  Lancelot 
RiOley  and  Bishop  Latimer;  it  will  also  contain  the  Catechivsm  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  authority  of  King  Ldward  VI.  The  succeeding  volumes 
will  consist  of  the  works  of  Cranmek,  HoorEK>  Nicholas  Ridlet, 
Bradford,  Jewel,  &c.  5cc.’  pp.  vii.  viii. 

'Pho  execution  of  the  work,  and  the  sentiments  whicli  pre¬ 
vail  in  it,  afford  no  small  grounds  for  the  character  of  impar¬ 
tiality  to  which  the  editors  lay  claim.  The  (focirines  containetl 
in  the  selection  arc  stilted  with  decision,  but  with  equal  cau¬ 
tion.  Thiose  readers,  who  wish  to  find  snp])ort  for  the  exclu¬ 
sive  superiority  of  peculiar  sentiments,  and  who  think  they 
have  found  that  support  here,  will  in  the  course  of  their  pe¬ 
rusal  discover  their  mistake.  I'lic  impressions  made  hy  dc- 
tachei!  parts,  are  so  limited  and  corrected  hy  otherq  that  no 
mitliority  can  be  drawn,  from  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
“^hole,  lot*  compnessing  the  substance  of  divine  truth  into  such 
a  form  as  to  serve  the  interest  of  a  party  ;  much  less  is  any 
sup}K)rt  rurnislieil  for  the  Rame  of  ciMiiroversy  at  the  cx- 
pence  of  praetii  al  piety.  For  a  work  thus  conducted  we  wish 
and  hope  success.  To  sinci’re  Christians  of  all  denonMnations 
it  wants  no  recommendation  hut  an  attentive  perusal.  To 
auch  as  mny  take  it  np  on  partial  views,  it  may  1ms  Wnoficiak 
hy  exliibiting  their  own  sentiments  uith  ail  tlie  distinctness  that 
scripture  authorizes,  and  at  the  same  time  their  necessary 
comics iou  with  the  Gospel  at  large.  DoctriiH;  is  so  com- 
!  inetl  with  precep.t,  so  embodied  by  practical  illustration, 
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much  pursued  into  practical  dcdiiclious,  as  to  oiTor  a 
}K)weri\il  antidote  to  those  habits  of  alxstraci  s|ieculatioii  v%hich 
set  aside  tlie  claims  of  active  duty.  To  the  members  of  the 
church  of  Knj^laud,  in  particular,  it  is  highly  desirable  to  have 
access  to  writings,  so  authentic,  and  so  congenial  to  the  spirit 
of  that  cliurch  as  expressed  in  the  public  ri'cords  <>t‘  her  be¬ 
lief,  her  liturgical  worsliip,  and  the  instruction  sanctioned  by  her 
authority:  their  adherence  to  the  establishment  is  thus  fur¬ 
nished  with  the  n>aterials  of  reply,  to  those  who,  on  points  of 
doctrine,  would  question  its  foundation.  The  reform  of  the 
established  cluirch  was  conducted  with  care,  with  mrderation, 
and  l)y  slow  degrees.  It  was  not  thoroughly  settled  till  after  the 
establishment  of  oilier  protestant  churches.  It  experienced 
many  checks,  and  severe  trials  of  its  doctrirurs.  Hence  it  was 
exempt  from  many  etlects  of  that  hasty  and  indiscriminate  zeal 
which  adopts  the  language  of  auy  single  divine  however  illus¬ 
trious,  and  followed  neither  Luther,  Calvin,  nor  Zuinglius, 
except  so  far  as  they  appeared  to  be  followers  of  Christ. 

From  the  important  tendency  of  the  work,  and  the  scarce¬ 
ness  of  the  originals,  we  shall  hope  for  tlie  indulgence  of  our 
readers,  if  we  enter  a  little  more  at  large  into  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  it  tliaii  is  usual  with  articles  of  mere  republication. 
The  reformers  from  whose  writings  the  most  extensive  selee-  . 
tioiisare  iiiiule,  are  VV’illiamTiiulal,  John  Frith,  and  Dr.  Robert 
Harues.  A  short  space  is  allotted  to  a  treatise  by  Patrick 
Hamilton,  and  a  copious  extract  is  given  from  George  Joy, 
who  published  a  spirited  confutation  of  the  l^apistical  Krrors 
on  Justilication  in  answer  to  some  articles  exhibited  by  Bishop 
Gardiner  against  Dr.  Barnes.  In  a  preface,  written  by  John 
Fox  the  martyrologist,  to  an’ edition  of  the  joint  works  of 
Tiudal,  Fiitli,  and  Barnes,  he  sptNiks  of  his  three  authors  in  a 
])assage  which  we  shall  extract,  as  a  specimen  ot  his  simplicity 
and  good  scns(‘,  and  a  testimony  to  tltcir  merits. 

‘In  opening  the  Scriptures,  what  truth,  what  soundness  can  a  man  re¬ 
quire  more,  or  what  more  is  to  be  said,  than  is  to  be  found  in  Tindal  ? 
In  his  Prologues  ujxjn  the  live  books  of  Moses,  upon  Jonas,  upon  the 
Gospels,  and  I  plstles  of  St.  Paul,  particularly  to  the  Romans  ;  how  per¬ 
fectly  doth  ho  hit  tlic  right  sense,  and  true  meaning  in  every  thing  >  In 
his  obedience j  how  fruitfully  teacheth  he  every  person  his  duty  !  In  his  E,\. 
positions,  and  upon  the  parable  of  the  wicked  mammon,  how  pithily  doth  he 
persuade  ;  how  gradual  doth  he  exhort ;  how  lovingly  doth  he  comfort ! 
Simple  without  ostentation,  vehement  without  contention.  Which  two  faults, 
as  they  commonly  are  wont  to  follow  tlic  most  part  of  writers,  so  how  far 
the  same  were  from  him,  and  he  from  them,  his  replies  and  answers  to  Sir 
Thomas  More,  do  well  declaic.  In  doctrine  sound,  in  heart  humble,  in  life 
uorebukeable,  in  disputations  modest,  in  rebuking  charitable,  in  truth  fer¬ 
vent,  and  yet  no  less  prudent  in  dispensing  the  same,  anti  bearing  with 
time,  and  with  weakness  of  men,  as  much  as  he  might ;  saving  only,  where 
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mere  necessity  constrained  him  otherwise  to  do,  for  defence  of  truth 
a^nst  wilful  blindness  and  subtle  hypocrisy  ;  as  in  the  Practice  of  Pre^ 
lutes  is  notorious  to  be  seen.  Briefly,  such  was  his  motlesty,  zoal,  charity, 
and  painful  travail,  that  he  never  sou^^ht  for  any  thing  less,  than  for  him¬ 
self:  for  nothing  more,  than  for  Christ’s  glory,  and  edification  of  others: 
for  whose  cause  not  only  he  bestowed  his  labours,  but  his  life,  and  blood 
also.  Wherefore  not  unrightly  he  might  be  then,  as  he  is  yet  called,  the 
apostle  of  England,  as  Paul  calleth  Epaphroditus,  the  apostle  of  the  I'hi- 
lippians,  for  his  singular  care  and  affection  towards  them.  For  as  the 
apostles  in  the  primitive  age  first  planted  the  church  in  truth  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  :  so  the  same  truth  bt‘ing  again  decayed  and  defaced  by  enemies  in 
this  our  latter  time,  there  was  none  that  travailed  more  earnestly  in  restoring 
of  the  same  in  this  realm  of  England,  than  did  William  Tindal. 

‘  With  which  William  Tindal,  no  les#  may  be  adjoined  also  John  Frith 
and  Dr.  Barnes,  both  for  that  they,  together  with  him,  in  one  cause,  and 
about  one  time,  sustained  the  first  brunt  in  this  our  latter  age,  and  gave 
tlie  first  onset  against  the  enemies :  as  also  for  tlic  sjK'cial  gifts  of 
fruitful  erudition,  and  plentiful  knowledge,  wrought  in  them  by  God, 
and  so  by  them  left  unto  us  in  their  writings.  Wherefore,  according  to 
our  promise  in  the  book  of  jlcts  and  ATonumetiiSf  we  thought  good  herein 
to  spend  a  little  diligence  in  collecting  and  setting  abroad  their  books  to¬ 
gether,  so  many  as  could  be  found,  to  remain  as  perpetual  lamps,  shining 
in  the  Church  of  Christ,  to  give  light  to  all  posterity.  And  although  the 
printer,  herein  taking  great  pains,  could  not  peradventure  come  by  all 
(howbeit,  1  trust,  th«re  lack  not  many),  yet  tlie  Lord  be  thanked  for  those 
which  he  hath  got  and  here  published  unto  us.’  pp.  xii.  xiii. 

'Findal  was  educated  at  Oxford,  from  whence  he  removed 
to  C'ambridge  for  further  improvement  in  learning,  “and  es- 
jiecially  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  wherennto  Iris 
mind  was  singularly  addicted.”  He  afterwards  went  to  he  pri¬ 
vate  tutor  at  the  house  of  one  Welch,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  a  knight  of  (ilouecstershire :  where  his  freedom  of  con¬ 
versation  on  religions  topics  provoked  the  iKTsecution  of  the 
clergy,  to  avoid  whose  malice  h(‘.  removctl  to  London.  But 
finding  the  temper  of  the  times  would  not  permit  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  his  grand  ohjeet,  which  was  to  print  a  translation  of 
the  Bible,  he  went  abroad,  and  after  conversing  intimately 
with  Luther  and  the  heails  of  the  reformaiion  in  Germany, 
printt'd  Iris  Bible,  and  sent  it  over  with  several  other  tracts  from 
Antwerp.  The  Bishops  however  employed  a  person  to  trepan 
him  from  his  retn^at  in  that  city,  ami  by  virtue  of  an  impe¬ 
rial  edict  he  was  burnt,  after  a  confinement  of  a  year  and  a 
lialf. 

Tl;e  principal  and  most  pernicious  error,  in  the  theology  of 
the  Komish  church,  regarded  the  subject  of  justification. 
Another  connected  with  this,  and  productive  of  most  nris- 
fhievous  etfects,  was  the  erroneous  scale  upon  which  the  re¬ 
lative  merit  of  works  with  res|)ect  to  each  other  wascalcu- 
Jated.  I’ilgrimagcs,  fasting,  and  almost  every  species  of  will- 
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worship,  wore  held  in  much  liiglier  estimation  than  that  love 
of  God  and  man  which  is  the  sum  of  all  religion.  Not  only 
was  justification  in  the  sight  of  Go<i  made  to  depend  on  the 
merit  of  works,  hut  it  was  held  that  a  man  might  perform 
more  than  was  necessary  for  this  purpose.  TIic  surplus, 
called  works  of  supererogation,  were  deposited  with  the  Poj>e, 
together  with  the  infinite  merits  of  Clirist,  to  be  disjwscd  of 
to  whomsoever,  and  on  what  terms,  he  pleased.  It  is  obvious, 
that  here  was  the  principal  point  of  attack  for  the  refonners, 
who  were  endeavouring  to  restore  the  pure  religion  of  Christ, 
and  to  vindicate  the  law  and  the  gospel  from  the  delusive  ex¬ 
positions  and  glosses  of  an  interested  Clergy.  Men  were 
not  only  fatally  deceived  with  respect  to  the  nature  and  at¬ 
tainment  of  eternal  happiness  through  the  merits  of  Christ, 
but  the  sale  of  indulgences,  a  conserjuence  of  these  pestilent 
o])inions,  threateneil  by  furnishing  a  continual  supply  of 
strength  to  the  papal  dominion  to  establish  for  ever  thi»  spi¬ 
ritual  tyranny.  To  place  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith,  which  Luther  calls  “  articulus  stantis  vel  cadentis  cede- 
siir,”  in  a  true  light,  was  their  primary  object.  I'he  follow¬ 
ing  extracts,  from  a  treatise  of  TindaPs  in  answer  to  Sir 
'riiomas  More,  will  exhibit  his  sentiments  on  this  subject. 

‘  Mark,  therefore,  the  way  toward  justifying  or  forgiveness  of  sin,  is 
the  law.  God  causeth  the  law  to  be  preached  unto  us,  and  writeth  it  in 
our  hearts,  and  maketh  us  by  good  Reasons  feel  that  the  law  is  ^ood,  and 
ought  to  be  kept,  and  that  they  which  keep  it  not  are  woRhy  to  be  damned. 
And  on  the  other  sid^  1  feel  that  there  is  no  power  in  me  to  keep  the 
law,  wheR*u})on  it  would  shortly  follow  that  1  should  despair,  if  1  were 
not  shortly  holpen.  But  God,  which  hath  begun  to  cure  me,  and  hath 
laid  that  corrosive  unto  my  sores,  goeth  forth  in  his  cure,  and  8(‘t(etli  hit 
8on  .Tesus  before  me  and  all  his  passions  and  death,  and  saith  to  me  : 
this  is  my  dear  Son,  and  he  hath  prayed  for  thee,  and  hath  suffered  all 
this  for  thee,  and  tor  his  sake  1  will  forgive  thee  all  that  thou  hast  done 
against  this  good  law,  and  I  will  heal  thy  flesh,  and  teach  thee  to  keep 
this  law,  if  thou  wilt  learn.  And  I  will  bear  with  thee,  and  take  all 
aworth  that  thou  doest,  till  thou  canst  do  better.  And  in  the  mean  sea¬ 
son,  notwithstanding  thy  weakness,  1  will  yet  love  thee  no  less  than  i  do 
the  angels  in  heaven,  so  thou  wilt  bo  diligent  to  learn.  And  1  will  as¬ 
sist  thee,  and  keep  thee,  and  defend  thee,  and  be  thy  shield,  and  care  for 
thee.'  pp.  284,  285. 

‘  Hereof  ye  see  what  faith  it  is  that  justiflcth  us.  The  faith  in  Christ’s 
blood  of  a  repenting  heart  toward  the  law,  doth  justify  us  only,  and  not  all 
manner  of  faiths.  Ye  must  understand,  therefore,  that  ye  may  see  to  come 
out  of  More* j  blind  ma/e,  how  that  there  be  many  faiths,  and  that  all  faiths 
are  not  one  faith,  though  they  are  called  with  one  general  name.  There 
is  a  story-faith  without  feeling  in  the  heart,  wherewith  I  may  believe  the 
whole  story  of  the  Bible,  and  yet  not  set  mine  heart  earnestly  thereto,  ta¬ 
king  it  for  the  food  of  my  soul,  to  learn  to  believe  and  trust  God,  to  love 
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him«  dread  him,  at  d  fear  him  by  the  doctrioc  and  exnn>pW8  thereof,  but 
to  seem  learned  and  to  know  the  story,  to  dispute  and  make  merchandise, 
otter  as  we  have  examples  enough.  And  the  faith  wherewith  a  man  doth 
miracles,  is  another  gift  than  the  faith  of  a,  rept'nting  heart  to  be  saved 
through  Christ’s  blood,  and  ihc  one  no  kin  to  the  other,  though  M.  Mart 
would  h  tve  them  so  appear.  Neither  is  ihe  devil’s  faith  and  the  Pope’s 
faith  (wherewith  they  believe  that  there  is  a  God,  and  that  Christ  is,  and 
all  the  story  of  tlie  Bible,  and  may  )et  stand  with  all  w'ickedness  and 
full  consent  to  evd)  kin  unto  the  farth  of  them  that  hate  evil,  and  repent  ' 
of  their  misdeeds,  and  acknowledge  their  sins,  ui^d  arc  fled  with  full  hope 
and  trust  of  mercy  unto  the  blood  of  Christ.’  pp.  286,  2HT. 

‘  Our  love  and  good  works  make  not  Go-1  first  love  us,  and  change  hint 
from  hate  to  love,  as  ihe  Turk,  )ew,  and  vain  Papist  mean,  but  his  love  and 
di*edj  make  us  love,  and  change  u<  from  hate  to  love.  Por  he  loved  us 
when  we  were  evil,  and  bis  enemies,  as  testiheth  Paul  in  divers  places  and 
chose  us,  to  make  us  good,  and  to  shew  us  love,  and  to  draw  us  to  him, 
that  we  >luvjld  love  a^ain. 

‘  The  f.ttlier  loveth  his  child,  when  it  hath  no  power  to  do  good,  and 
when  ii  must  besuffere  1  to  run  after  his  own  lusts  without  law,  and  never 
lovetli  him  better  than  then,  to  make  him  better,  and  to  shew  him  love,  to 
love  again.  If  yc  could  see  wliat  is  written  in  ilie  fust  Epistle  ('f  John, 
though  all  the  other  scripture  were  laid  apart,  yc  shouKl  see  ail  this. 

‘  .tnd  \e  must  understand,  that  we  somet  me-;  dispute  forward,  from  the 
c.iuse  to  the  I  HTect,  and  sometimes  backward  from  the  effect  to  the  cause, 
.md  must  l^eware  that  we  are  not  thercwrlth  beguiled ;  we  say,  summer  is 
come  and  iherelorc  all  is  green,  and  dispute  torvv.ud.  For  summer  is  the 
cause  of  tlie  grvennes>.  We  sav,  the  trees  are  green,  and  therefore  summer 
i.s  fonie,  and  dispute  bickward  from  the  effed  to  the  cause.  For  the 
grru  lues  make  not  summer,  but  make  summer  known.  So,  we  dispute 
backward  ;  tlje  man  doth  g«  o<l  deeds  and  pn  fituble  unto  his  neighbour,  he 
must  therefore  love  (jod  ;  he  loveth  God,  he  must  therefore  have  a  tiaic 
liiith  and  mercy. 

*  ;\i  d  >ei  my  woiks  make  not  my  Jove,  nor  my  lore  my  faith,  nor  my 
faith  (»od’s  nu/C) :  Init  contrary,  C»od’s  mercy  maketh  ni)  faith,  and  my 
faith  my  love,  and  my  love  my  works.  And  if  the  I’ojw  could  sec  men  y, 
and  W'Oi  k  of  love  to  his  neighbour,  and  not  sell  his  works  to  Goti  for  heaven, 
after  M^  Mo)e't  d<  ctrlne,  w'e  i  ceded  not  so  subtle  disputing  of  faith. 

•  And  when  M.  More  allcgcth  Paul  to  tlvc  Corii'.thians,  to  prove  that 
faith  may  he  without  love,  he  proveth  nothing,  but  juggleth  only.  Fie 
saith,  it  is  rtu/hr:t  ly  the  ^•oreis  of  Pauly  tkat  a  man  may  have  a  faith  to 
miracles  zi’ithout  Itmey  and  muy  ftve  all  his  j^oods  in  alms  wiikoui  Icve,  and 
^^ive  his  Icdy  to  I  urn  for  the  name  of  Christy  and  all  ^•ithont  charity. 
Well,  1  w  ill  not  stick  with  h'm  :  he  may  <Io  >o  wiiliout  charity  and 
witliout  faith  thereto.  Then  a  man  may  have  falh  without  faith, 
Vea.  verily,  because  diere  may  be  many  differences  of  faith,  as  1  have 
Siiid,  and  not  all  faiths  one  f.  ith,  as  M,  More  juggleth.  We  read  in  the 
works  of  St.  Cypricin,  thattlKie  were  martyrs  Uiot  ivuifered  martyrdom  for 
the  name  of  Christ  ail  the  year  long,  ami  were  toimented  and  healed  again, 
ard  ih<  n  b:ought  forth  afresh.  Which  n  artyrs  bi  lieved.  as  yc  do,  tliaithe 
pain  of  their  martyrdom  siv  u’d  be  a  desening  ami  merit  enough  not 
only  to  destTve  heaven  for  themselves,  but  to  make  satisfaction  tor  the  sins 
ot  oUier  mea  iheicto,  and  gave  pardons  of  their  merits,  alter  the  cnsamplc 
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of  the  Pope**  doctrine,  and  forgave  tHe  sins  of  odicr  men,  wKick  hod 
openly  denied  Christ,  and  wrote  unto  Cyprian,  that  he  thou'd  receive 
those  men  that  had  den’ed  Christ  into  the  congregation  again,  at  the  satii* 
faction  of  their  merits.  For  which  pride  Cyprian  wixite  to  them,  nnd 
called  them  tlie  devil’s  martyrs,  and  not  God's.  Those  martyrs  had  • 
faith  without  faith.  For  had  they  believed  that  all  mercy  is  given  for 
Christ's  blood -shedding,  they  would  have  sent  other  men  thither,  and 
would  have  sufleied  their  own  martyrdom  for  love  of  their  neighbours  only, 
to  serve  them  and  to  testify  the  tru^  ot  God  in  our  S  viour  Jetu  unto  the 
world,  to  save  at  the  least  wav  some,  that  as  to  wit,  the  elect,  for  whose 
sake  Faul  suiie  t  d  all  things,  aud  not  to  win  heaven,  if  i  work  fora 
wOi  Idly  purpose,  I  get  no  reward  in  heaven  :  even  so,  if  I  work  for  heaven 
or  a  higher  place  in  heaven,  1  get  there  no  reward,  ^ut  I  must  do  my 
work  for  the  tove  of  my  neighbour,  because  he  is  my  brother,  and  the  j>ricc 
of  Christ's  blood,  because  Chi  ist  hatli  deserved  it,  and  desireth  it  of  me, 
and  then  my  reward  is  gre;u  in  heaven.*  pp.  ‘288,  2lK). 

As  he  proceeds,  he  thus  resolves  the  apparent  contradiction 
between  two  of  the  Apostles. 

‘  .\nd  when  Paul  salth,  “faith  only  justifieth  :**  and  James,  “  that  a 
man  is  justified  by  works,  and  not  by  faith  only there  is  great  dif* 
fercncc  between  Paul’s  onl^f  and  James*  only.  For  Paul’s  only  is  to  lx* 
understood,  that  faith  justilieth  in  the  lieart  «ind  before  (jod,  whhoot  hdlp 
of  works,  yea,  and  ere  1  can  work.  For  I  must  receive  lifc  thvough  faith  to 
work  with,  ere  1  can  work.  But  James’  only  is  this  wise  to  be  understood, 
that  faitli  doth  not  so  justify,  tiiat  nothing  justilieth  save  faith.  For  deeds  do 
justify  also.  But  faith  justilieth  in  the  heart  and  before  God,  and  the  deeds 
before  thewoidd  only,  and  make  the  other  seen,  as  ye  may  soebytlic  Scripture. 

*  For  Paul  saith  ( Rom.  iv. )  ;  “  If  Abraham  have  works,  hie  hath  wliervof 
to  rejoice,  but  not  before  God  ”  For  if  Abraliam  had  received  those 
pi*omi8es  of  deserving,  tlien  had  it  been  Abraham’s  praiseaad  not  God’s,  as 
thou  mayst  see  in  Uie  text :  neither  bad  God  shewed  Abraham  mercy 
and  grace,  but  had  only  given  him  his  duty  and  deserving.  But  ia  that 
Abraham  received  all  the  mercy  that  was  shewed  him,  freely  tlirough  faith, 
out  of  the  dcservings  of  the  seed  that  was  promised  him,  as  thou  mayst  see 
by  Genesis  and  by  the  Gospel  of  John,  where  Christ  testiiieth,  that 
Abraham  saw  Ids  day  and  rejoiced,”  and  of  that  joy  no  doubt  wrought,  it 
is  God’s  praise,  and  the  glory  of  his  iTiercy.  And  the  same  mayst  thou 
sec  by  James,  when  he  s-iith,  “  Abraham  olfered  his  son,  and  so  was  the 
Senpture  fulfilled,  that  i\bfaham  believed,  and  it  was  reckoned  him  for 
righteousness,  and  he  was  thciei^  made  God’s  friend. *• 

*  How  was  it  fulhlled  ?  Before  God  ?  Nay,  it  was  fulfilled  before  God 
many  years  before,  and  he  was  God’s  fiieod  many  years  before,  even  from 
the  first  appointment  that  was  made  between  God  and  him.  Abraliam  re* 
ceived  promises  of  all  mercy,  and  believed  and  trusted  God,  and  wcotand 
wrought  out  of  that  fait!).  But  it  was  fulfilled  before  us  which  cannot  sew 
the  heart,  as  J;uiies  saith,  “  1  will  shew  thee  my  faith  out  of  ray  works;** 
and  as  tlie  angel  said  to  Abraham,  “  Now  I  know  that  thou  dreadest  God.** 
Not  but  that  he  knew  it  before,  but  for  us  spake  he  that,  which  can  sec 
nought  in  Abraham  more  than  in  other  men,  save  by  his  works. 

‘And  what  works  meant  James  ?  verily,  the  w'orks  of  mercy.  As  if  a 
brother  or  a  sister  lack  raiment  or  sustenance,  and  yc  are  not  moved  c# 
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compassion,  nor  feel  their  diseases,  what  faith  have  ye  then  ?  No  faith  (be 
sure)  that  hreleth  the  nacrcy  that  is  in  Christ.  For  they  that  feel  that,  are 
merciful  ag^in  and  thankful.  But  look  on  the  works  of  our  sfiintuality^ 
which  will  not  only  l>e  justified  witli  works  before  the  world,  but  also  before 
God.  They  have  had  all  Christendom  to  rule  this  ei^ht  hundred  years, 
and  as  they  only  be  anointed  in  the  head,  so,  have  they  only  been  king  and 
emperor,  and  have  had  all  power  in  their  hands,  and  have  been  the  doers 
only  and  the  leaders  of  those  shadows,  that  have  had  the  name  of  princes, 
and  have. led  them  whither  they  would,  and  have  breathed  into  their  brains 
what  tliey  listed.  And  they  have  wrought  the  world  out  of  peace  and 
unity,  and  every  man  out  of  his  welfare,  and  arc  become  alone  well  at 
case,  only  free,  only  at  liberty,  only  have  all  things,  and  only  do  nought 
therefore,  only  lay  on  other  men’s  biicks  and  bear  nought  themselves. 
And  the  good  works  of  them  that  wrought  out  of  faith,  and  gave  their 
goods  and  lands  to  ilnd  the  poor,  them  devour  they  also  alone.  And  what 
works  preach  they  ?  Only  that  arc  to  them  profitable,  and  whereby  they 
reign  in  men’s  consciences,  as  ^  »od  :  to  offer,  to  give  to  be  prayed  for,  and 
to  be  delivered  out  of  purgatory,  and  to  redeem  your  sin  of  them,  and  to 
worship  ceremonies,  and  to  be  shriven,  and  so  forth.’  pp.  292, — 294. 

He  concludes  Ids*  prologue  to  the  Romans,  in  the.  following 
term.s : 

*  Now  go  to,  reader,  and  according  to  the  order  of  Paul’s  writing,  even 
so  do  thou.  First,  behold  thyself  diligently  in  the  law  of  God,  and  see 
there  thy  just  damnation.  Secondarily,  turn  tliine  eyes  to  C'hrist,  and  see 
there  the  exceeding  mercy  of  thy  most  kind  and  loving  Father.  Thirdly, 
remember  tliat  Christ  made  not  this  atonement  that  thou  shouldst  anger 
God  again :  neither  died  he  for  thy  tins,  that  thou  shouldst  live  still  in 
them,  neitlier  cle^insed  he  thee,  that  thou  shouldst  return  (as  a  swine)  unto 
thine  old  puddle  again ;  but  tliat  thou  shouldst  be  a  new  creature,  and  live 
a  new  life  after  the  will  of  God,' and  not  of  the  flesh.  And  be  diligent,  lest 
through  tliine  own  negligence  and  unihankfulncss,  tliou  lose  this  favour  and 
mercy  again.  Farewell.*  p.  72, 

He  every  where  shews  att  extensive  acquaintance  witli  scrip¬ 
ture,  great  readiness  in  the  application  of  parallel  tcxt<,  and 
in  hringing  them  to  bear  on  tlie  same  point.  His  expositions 
are  dcrivcil  from  a  consistent  and  coiiijnehensive  view  ol 
tlie  Rihli'  at  large,  not  directed  to  the  exaltation  ol  one 
doctrine  or  duty  above  the  rest.  The  report  whicli  lie  makes 
to  his  readers,  is  the  same  which  a  (irm  and  lively  faith  con¬ 
veyed  to  his  own  mind,  a  stedfast  trust  in  the  mercy  of  God 
through  Christ,  and  tlie  absolute  necessity  of  that  obedience 
which  is  its  ge’mine  result.  As  his  sentiments  are  generally 
correct  and  simple,  liis  statement  is  ortliodox  and  perspicuous. 
He  is  fmt  afraiil  of  any  scriptural  doctrines  liecanse  they  have 
been  almsed  bv  bad  men,  ami  his  manner  of  exhibiting  them  is 
such  thm  none  hut  bail  men  would  be  disposed  to  abuse  them. 
His  ngiec’uent  with  the  scriptures  necessarily  occasions  a  great 
coincidence  with  the  e])iscopal  reformers  of  the  subsc(|uent 
reign.  He  not  onlv  agrees  in  general  with  the  articles,  liomi- 
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lies,  anJ  liturgy,  but  frequently  has  their  very  words,  even  where 
the  stMUimeiit  would  suffer  no  alteration  from  a  change  of 
language.  The  10th,  1 1th,  I2th,  13th  and  14th  articles  of 
I  the  Church  of  England,  on  the  gnind  subjects  of  dispute 
I  between  the  Ueformers  and  the  Papists,  contain  the  substance 
of  Itis  sentimciits  in  a  very  condensed  Ibrin.  The  statement  of 
iiiri  opinion  on  Predestination  wc  shall  (juote,  that  our  readers 
niay  compare  it  with  the  17th  article. 

*  In  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  chapters,  (of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 
Romans)  he  treateth  of  God's  predestination,  whence  it  springeth  altoge- 
I  thcr,  whether  we  shall  believe  or  not  belie\’e,  be  loosed  from  sin,  or  not  be 
loosi'd.  By  which  predestination  our  justifying  and  salvation,  are  clean 
uken  out  of  our  hands,  and  put  in  the  hands  of  God  only,  which  thing- is 
most  necessary  of  all.  For  we  are  so  weak  and  so  uncertain,  that  if  it 
stood  in  us,  there  would  of  a  truth  no  man  be  saved,  the  devil  no  doubt 
would  deceive  us.  But  now  is  C^od  sure,  that  his  predestination  cannot 
cieceive  him,  neither  can  any  man  withstand  or  let  him,  and  therefore  have 
wc  hope  and  trust  against  sin. 

‘  But  here  must  a  mark  be  set  unto  those  unquiet,  busy,  and  high 
climbing  spirits,  how  far  they  shall  go  ;  which  first  of  all  bring  hither  their 
i  high  reasons  and  pregnant  wits,  and  begin  first  from  on  high  to  search  the 
bottomless  secrets  of  God's  predestination,  whether  they  be  predestinate  or 
not.  These  must  needs  cither  cast  themselves  down  headlong  into  de¬ 
speration,  or  else  commit  themselves  to  free  chance  careless.  But  follow 
thou  the  order  of  this  epistle,  and  noosel  thyself  v  ith  Christ,  and  learn  to 
understiind  what  the  law  and  the  Gospel  mean,  and  the  office  of  both  the 
two,  that  thou  mayst  in  the  one  know  thyself,  and  how  that  thou  hast  of 
thyself  no  strength  but  to  sin,  and  in  the  other  the  grace  of  Christ,  and  then 
^  see  thou  fight  against  sin  and  the  flesh,  as  the  seven  first  chapters  teacli  thee. 
After  that  when  thou  art  come  to  the  eighth  chapter,  and  art  under  the 
cross  and  suffering  of  tribulation,  the  necessity  of  predestination  will  wax 
:  sweet,  and  thou  shalt  well  feel  how  precious  a  thing  it  is.  For  except 
thou  have  borne  the  cross  of  adversity  and  temptation,  and  hast  felt  thyself 
brought  unto  the  very  brim  of  desperation,  yea  and  unto  hell  gates,  thou 
I  canst  never  meddle  with  the  sentence  of  predestination,  widiout  thine  own 
harm,  and  without  secret  wrath  and  grudging  inwardly  against  God,  for 
I  otherwise  it  shall  nut  be  possible  for  thee  to  think  that  God  is  righteous 

!  and  just.  Therefore  must  Adiim  be  well  mortified,  and  the  fleshly  wit 

%  brought  utterly  to  nought,  ere  that  thou  mayest  away  with  this  thing,  and 
\  drink  so  strong  wine.  Take  heed  therefore  unto  thyself,  that  thou  drink  not 

I  wine,  while  thou  art  yet  but  a  suckling.  For  every  learning  hath  her 

j  time,  measure,  and  age,  and  in  Christ  is  there  a  certain  childhood,  in  which 
I  a  man  must  be  content  with  milk  for  a  season,  until  he  wax  strong  and 

i  grow  up, unto  a  perfect  man  in  Christ,  and  be  able  to  eat  of  more  strong 

!  meat.'  pp.  66,  67. 

j  'J'hc  characteristic  excellences  of  Tinclal  are  perspicuity  of 
j  expression,  familiar  apposite  illustration,  and,  what  never 
\  long  forsakes  him  even  in  the  most  abstruse  sulyects,  copious- 
I  of  pniclical  application. 

I  f  Jo  he  concluded  in  the  next  Xutnher.J 
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Art.  VII 1.  yf  Reply  to  a  luiter^  addressed  to  John  Scott  IParw>^^  Esq. 
in  Kcfuutiuo  of  tfu?  illiberal  and  unjust  Obscr\'ations  and  Strictures  of 
the  anonymous  \V liter  of  that  Letter.  By  Major  Scott  Waring.  8vo. 
j’p.  150.  RiJgway.  1S08. 


Art.  IX,  The  naugers  of  British  Indloy  from  French  Invasion  and 
^lissionary  Establishments.  To  which  are  added  some  Account  of 
the  Countries  between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Ganges  ;  a  Narrative 
of  ilie  Revolutions  which  they  have  experienced  subsequent  to  the  Ex. 
pi  dition  of  Alexander  ih.e  Great ;  and  a  few  Hints  respecting  the 
Defence  of  the  British  Frontiers  in  Hindustan.  By  a  late  Resident  at 
Bhagulpore.  8vo.  pp.  153.  Blacki  Parry,  and  Kingsbury.  1808. 


Aft.  X,  y///  /tfiolo^y  for  the  late  Christian  Missions  to  India:  Part  the 
Seconil.  Coittaining  Remarks  on  Major  Scott  Waring’s  Letter  to  tlie 
Rev.  Mr.  Owen ;  and  on  a  “  Vindication  of  the  I  lindoos’’  by  a 
♦*  BLmgal  Officer.”  By  Andrew  Fuller,  Secretary  to  the  Baptist  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society.  8vo.  pp.  130.  Price ‘Jx.  tad,  Burditt,  Button,  Wil¬ 
liams  and  Co.  Bl.ick  and  Co.  1808. 


Art.  XI.  jIu  Apology  for  tie  late  Christian  Missions  to  India  :  Part  the 
I'liird.  Containing  Strictujes  on  Major  Scott  Waring’s  Third  Pamph¬ 
let,  on  a  Letter  to  the  ihvsident  of  the  Board  of  Controul ;  and  on  the 
Projuiety  of  confining  Missionary  Undertakings  to  the  Established 
Church,  in  Answer  to  Dr.  Barrow  ;  with  an  ApjK*ndix,  attesting  tire 
Veracity  of  tlie  Missionaries.  By  Andrew  Fuller,  Secretary  to  the 
ILptist  Missionary  Society.  8vo.  pp'.  86.  Price  2s,  6i/.  Burditt,  &c. 
fvSOS. 


^  GLASS  of  .vaiiits  in  India,  and  it  is  the  most  sanctified 
class,  coiiuikukL  the  adininitiun  of  the  natives,  and  ex¬ 
cites  ilie  ridicule  of  foreigners,  hy  the  exhibition  of  limbs 
tiisiortcd  am!  rtiiVcned  by  a  voluntary  pennnee  to  |)lease  tlic 
t’ckls.  It  must  be  amusing  enotigli  to  the  profane,  to  see 
the  solemn  gravity  of  countenance  with  which  the  yogi 
or  fakt'tr  comes  alo»ig  with  liis  arms  rais<*(l  and  crossed 
ov(‘r  his  liead  b>r  life,  or  with  one  arm  sent  bolt  uprigiu 
from  the  siumUicT,  never  again  to  intericre  in  tlie  concerns  of 
its  owner,  and  never  to  eome  in  contact  with  his  person,  unless 
niiscliance  or  malice  should  happen  to  snap  down  the  withered 
stick.  It  must  he  curious  to  consider,  that  while  other  men’s 
liinhs  will  perforin  an  inlinite  nninher  of  optional  movements, 
his  will  remai!i  faithful  to  their  “  religious”  crook  or  poker 
fashion,  and  will  he  found  cutting  the  air  in  just  the  same  ti« 
gure,  if  the  pnhiic  should  he  favoun'd  with  the  sight  of  them 
twenty  years  henct*.  Soniething  analogous  to  this  appeal's  IQ 
have  taken  phu  e  in  tiu*  mental  faculties  of  onr  wortliy  ac¬ 
quaintance,  Major  Scott  Waring.  When  in  the  preface  to 
his  “  C)l)>crvatioiiN’'  lie  lirst  set  himself  forth  in  a  disgusting 
posture,  we  couhl  have  no  idea  that  he  was,  to  the  exactest 
nicety,  to  siiilcn  in  iliat  very  predicauK*nt ;  from  the  evident 
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aversion  to  Clirlstianit}’,  we  might  Imve  cxjHJCtetl  yter- 

I’oriuaiK'cs  not  less  true  in  their  general  spirit  to  paganism  than 
the  first;  but  it  could  not  be  foreseen  that  from  tlie  moment 
of  finishing  that  fuv,  the  writer's  mind  should  become  inca- 
pble  of  altering,  thenceforth,  the  aeiion  of  its  faculties,  even 
in  the  smallest  jKMceplible  rlegree,  and  that,  as  a  true  intellect- 
mul yj/ivrr,  it  shoidd  becrampetl  into  one  precise  specific  inode 
ot  inviolable  deformity.  Sui:li  however  seems  to  be  the  case; 
two  large  pampidets  have  quickly  siieeeeded  thefiiit,  and  the 
three  taken  together  form  such  au  iuslaiKC  of  ho|H*k*ss  ite¬ 
ration,  of  absolute  dead  sameness,  as  the  English  public 
never  saw  before ;  and  it  will  happen  conti*ary  to  all  presei>t 
|»rol)al)ility,  if  this  most  unfortunate  man  do  not  continue  to 
llivvcry  last  day  of  his  life  repeating  incessantly,  without  the 
I'iiaiu  eoi  any  variation,  even  of  phrase,  tliat  the  missionaries 
;ire  ma  i  Calvinistic  sectaries,  that  the  Indians  never  can  be 
converted,  that  it  is  madness  to  ibink  of  it,  tliat  there  has  iieviH* 
been  one  good  convert,  &c.  ^e.  i^c, 
li  is  certainly  a  hapless  condition  to  have  the  mind  thus  set 
aovl  shrivelled  into  one  unaherahle  and  degrading  position  of 
its  laculties  ;  hut  if  we  regret  to  see  the  spectacle,  it  is  not  on 
account  of  ('iiristiauity,  its  die  object  of  the  fixed  enmity  of  such 
a  tniiul  ;  for  no  mode  of  liostiiity  can  be  more  innoxious  than 
the  pure  insensate  reiteration,  without  the  possibility  of  a  di¬ 
versification  or  noveltv,  of  a  lew  false  or  futile  propositions. 
Nr>t,  however,  that  the  Christian  religion  could  have  had  any 
thing  to  fear  from  the  slender  talents  of  our  fakeer,  even  if 
this  fatal  arrest  had  not  aiiniliilated  their  free  agency,  by  cremk- 
iiig  and  elinehing  tlieminto  this  one  peculiar  cramp  of  impiety, 
III  making  a  very  few  remarks  on  liic  assertions  repcau!d  in 
our  author's  second  and  third  pamphlets,  it  is  not  of  the 
sinullest  consequence  which  of  tliese  assertions  is  noticed  tirsl. 
It  is  said  oviu*  again,  a  countless  number  of  times,  that  the  in¬ 
crease  of  missionaries,  bihles,  and  tracts,  had  been  represented 
to  the  mutinous  troo|>.s  at  Vellore,  and  had  greatly  contributed 
to  rouse  their  apprehensions  that  the  Government  intended  to 
lorce  them  into  Cliristianity.  Now  wlietlier  he  did  or  did  not 
receive  this  account  from  ‘‘  gentlemen  in  India,”  we.  can 
imagine  bis  anger  and  vexation  on  finding  it  proved  an  utu^r 
falsehiKxl,  in  a  recent  and  decisive  publication*,  attributed  to 
a  person  of  the  very  highest  authority,  wlio  has  iiifoniu'd  tlie 
public,  that  in  a  very  b>ng  and  minute  examination  of  a  great 
luindK'r  of  the  surviving  sepoy  s  before  a  Commission  ot  In¬ 
quiry  at  Madras,  none  of  tlwse  troopSy  in  assigning  ihe  causes  of 


*  Consiclerations  on  the  Practicability,  Policy  and  Obligation  of  corm 
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thfir  am^rr  and  tnmutty  made  any  mention  of  missionaries  or 
Christian  hooks ^  which  beyond  all  (|ucstion  they  would  eap;eriv 
have  done  in  extenuation  of  their  conduct,  if  that  conduct  had 
in  any  decree  whatever  been  |vompted  by  such  a  cause.  For 
the  truth  of  tiiis  statement,  he  appeals  to  the  official  Reports 
of  that  (\)mmission,  now  deposited  in  the  India  House.  It 
will  take  some  considerable  time,  for  ,the  unfortunate  Major  to 
collect  himself  up  from  the  splinters  and  fragments  into  which 
he  is  dashed  by  this  demolishing  blow. 

A  very  favourite  sentence  in  nil  the  three  pamphlets,  and 
which  is  repeated  lu'yond  the  patience  of  enumeration,  is  that 
unless  the  missionaries  are  recalled,  or  at  least  all  their  Chris¬ 
tian  operations  sup|)ressed,  onr  Indian  empire  will  he  termi¬ 
nated  within  twelve  months,  by  a  general  insurrection  of  the 
people.  Now  the  only  Rnglish  missionaries  who  have  as  yet 
i>ecn  able  to  make  anv  verv  active  exertions,  arc  those  in 
Bengal;  and  this  same  man  says  that  these  missionaries  have 
been  confined  to  a  very  narrow  scope,  and  have  produced  but 
a  slight  eiVect  of  anv  kind  on  the  minds  of  the  people. 

He  incf'ssantly  cites  the  expression  of  one  of  the  missiona¬ 
ries,  Mr.  Marshman,  that  the  appearance  of  one  of  them  in  a 
bigoteil  city  “  would  create  universal  alarm,”  and  asks 
how  there  can  he  any  siifety  for  our  empire  and  people  if  such 
men  are  ])crmitte<l  to  remain.  It  is  to  he  ivgretted  that  Mr. 
Marshman  had  not  used  a  more  precise  term,  or  added  some 
ex|)lanation,  in  speaking  of  the  sensation  caused  in  the  popular 
mind  by  the  ap])earanec  of  the  missionaries;  but  if  he  has 
used  a  tiTin  of  a  signification  too  little  detined  for  so  important 
a  subject,  is  it  not  the  last  excess  of  absurdity  for  a  man  in 
Kngland  to  asMime  to  interpret  this  term  by  anv  other  rule  than 
that  applied  by  this  missionary  himselt  and  his  associates? 

,  Is  it  not  a  stupidity  beyond  example  to  talk  and  rant  in  a  way 
which  assumes  tluit  the  missionary,  in  tliis  single  expression, 
must  mean  some  other  kind  or  degree  of  alarm  than  that 
which  he  and  the  otliers  describe  and  illustrate,  with  so  much 
simplicity,  iliversiiy,  and  particniaritv  of  narrative,  in  the  sub¬ 
stance  oi’  their  communications.^  Hoes  this  man  imagine 
that,  in  writing  the  expression  in  question,  Mr.  Marshman  was 
betrayed  for  once  into  the  acknowledgement  of  some  quite 
dilferent  kind  of  alarm,  which  had  been  so  carefully  con¬ 
cealed,  that  not  a  hint  of  it  had  been  sniYered  to  transpire  in 
the  numerous  letters  and  journals,  till  this  unlucky  sentence 
revealed  the  secret  ?  Verily  it  was  most  marvellous,  that  after 
Mr.  Marshman  and  his  associates  had  with  unequalled  care  and 
collusion  kept  this  alarm  a  profound  secret  for  a  number  of 
years,  this  identical  and  discreet  Mr.  Marshman  should  deli¬ 
berate!  v  sit  down  to  declare  it  in  a  paper  which  he  liad  no 
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doubt  would  be  printed  in  Europe.  Or  say  that  this  dire  se¬ 
cret  was  communicated  in  confidence  to  Mr.  Fuller,  the  se¬ 
cretary  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  (for  the  letter  was  ad¬ 
dressed  to  him)  and  that  it  was  through  his  simplicity  that  it 
rds  hetrayed  in  England.  No,  no,  it  hail  been  much  more 
fertile  ease  of  the  Major’s  galled  feelings  that  Mr.  Fuller  had 
been  a  man  simple  enough  to  have  been  capable  of  falling,  in 
such  a  case,  into  such  an  error.  But  it  is  quite  ludicrous  to 
>00  this  unlucky  phrase  of  Mr.  Marshman  reverted  to  so  many 
>core  of  times,  with  such  an  air  of  sit^iificancc  and  solemnity, 
as  if  it  had  let  out  some  portentous  iliscovery,  and  as  if  this 
one  solitary  expression  contained  the  sole  and  entire  informa- 
lirtu  to  be  foniiil  in  all  the  ample  statements  of  the  missionaries, 
respecting  the  manner  in  which  they  are  regarded  and  received 
bv  the  natives.  The  kind  of  alarm  to  which  Mr.  Marshman  re¬ 
ferred,  is  illustrated  through  every  sheet  of  the  Periodical  'Ac¬ 
counts  ;  every  reader  is  competent  from  those  documents  to 
judge  of  its  nature,  extent,  and  probable  result ;  and  every 
reader  whose  glimmering  of  sense  lias  not  been  extinguished  in 
prejudice  anil  irreligion,  can  see  that  an  alarm  which  never 
excites  the  people  to  any  tiling  more  than  occiisional  expres- 
Moiis  of  abuse,  which  never  asks  the  missionary  whether  he  is 
not  commissioned  by  his  government,  nor  ever  expresses  to 
him  a  suspicion  that  he  is  so,  and  which  permils  the  unprotected 
itinerant  to  return  with  impunity  and  without  the.  smallest  ap¬ 
prehension,  to  the  same  place,  and  on  the  same  errand,  as 
often  as  he  pleases,  may  fairly  be  allowed  at  least  a  few  centu¬ 
ries  to  grow  into  a  desperation  and  a  compact  which  shall 
threaten  the  safety  of  the  English  and  their  empire. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  writer  of  the  anonymous  letter  to 
''Inch  this  third  pamphlet  is  a  reply,  the  Major  has  furnished 
I  himself  with  the  Statement  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society, 
"hich,  by  giving  him  a  few  facts  not  previously  known  to  him, 
has  for  a  few  moments  a  little  relieved  him  troiti  the  distress 
and  durance  of  desperate  sameness,  and  thrown  one  very  tran¬ 
sient  gteam  of  something  like  novelty,  over  a  wide  tract  ol 
incomparably  dull  and  stagnant  composition.  He  charges  the 
^nissionaries  with  having  gone  illegally  to  India,  with  violating 
die  law  of  the  country  in  itinerating  without  passports,  and 
nf  having  been  “  in  open  rehellion”  at  the  time  when  two 
missionaries,  arriving  at  (’alcutta,  and  being  commanded 
hy  an  order  of  council  to  return  to  Europe,  pleaded  the 
protection  of  the  Danish  Government  at  Serampore,  where 
*hey  had  joined  their  brethren  previously  to  the  passing  of 
diis  order.  But  little  needs  he  said  on  any  of  these  particu¬ 
lars.  If,  in  17y:3,  Messrs.  Carey  and  Thomas  found  the  go- 
'ernmeiit  so  adverse  to  permit  any  attempt  toward  Christiani- 
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zin^  tin*  niiKlo<»s,  (even  luTorr  tlu!re  wove  Twiiiings  anj 
Scou  W'arin^N  so  covetous  ot  disgrace  as  to  rant  aU>ut  the 
danger  and  intolerance  of  such  an  attempt^  tliat  a  passage  to 
India  could  not  he  obtained  in  an  V'.nglish  ship,  they  must 
have  felt  a  le»s  divorce  of  zeal  than  ptxul  men  ;iri‘  accustomed 
to  feel  for  a  ‘^reat  object,  if  they  could  not  have  resolved  to 
put  their  undertakini^  on  the  ground  of  coimnitting  them, 
selves  to  a  Siipttrior  Power,  and  abiding  the  const'quence, 
'Pbal  consequence  t'roved  to  be,  an  ultimate  necessity  of  re- 
tiring  from  the  Pnitish  territory  ;  and  thus  even  an  eikiiiy 
might  allow,  that  something  like  an  even  balance  was  struck 
between  the  missionaries  and  the  Christian  government,  which 
they  had  so  insulted  and  endangered,  by  venturing,  unautho¬ 
rised,  to  touch  a  corner  of  its  million  of  square  miles,  with 
a  view  to  impart  the  gospel  to  some  of  the  miserable  pagan 
iidiabilants.  Thus  they  went  out  unautborist*  I  ;  and  if  it 
slunild  be  admitted,  that  the  refusal  of  a  passage  in  au  Kiigiid) 
ship,  was  really  and  strictly  a  prohibition  (»f  tlieir  eiUerin? 
India,  (which  however  their  admission  in  India  proved  that  it 
was  not)  and  if  it  should  then  be  asked,  Was  not  this  viola- 
ting  a  primary  (  bristian  obligation  of  oberlience  to  govern- 
iiiciit  ?  It  would  become  a  (’bristian  to  answer,  that  this  obli¬ 
gation  diK‘s  not  extend  to  any  thing  purely  religions;  for  if  it 
did,  it  would  by  the  same  law  extend  to  every  thing  in  reli¬ 
gion  wbicli  it  would  be  po.vsible  for  a  government  to  force 
uilbiii  its  co2:ni/ancc,  and  would  make  it  a  duty  to  hold  the 
antliority  of  the  nmgisirate  more  sacred  than  any  other  au¬ 
thority  in  the  univer>e,  even  were  he  to  forbid  a  Cliristiau 
teacher  to  carry  religious  iustruciioti  into  the  next  parish,  or 
the  next  village,  or  the  next  house,  or  even  avowedly  and 
visibly  to  give  religi()us  instruction  to  the  persons  in  hi.s  ow’ii 
bouse;  and  this  would  bean  obligation,  which  we  need  not 
say  that  no  Chrisiian’s  conscience  was  ever  yet  caj»al)lc  of 
feeling. 

It  shouUI  however  }}e  observed,  that  Messrs.  C.’arey  and 
Thomas  and  ilieir  friends,  did  not  feel  themselves  precisely 
in  siieli  a  diU'uiina.  'They  knew  that  the  refusal  of  an  aiitlK)- 
rised  passage  tlid  not  amount  to  an  absolute  prohibition  of 
their  entering  India ;  and  they  knew  besides,  that  if  it  had, 
both  our  own  and  all  other  governments  are  willing  to  con¬ 
nive  at  many  things  which  they  do  not  choose  expressly  to 
antlmrise  ;  imkI  they  trnsteil  tliat,  if  once  ihev  were  in  India, 
the  disinterested  purity  of  their  motives,  and  the  peaceful¬ 
ness  of  their  coikUk  i,  wonhl  secure  them  a  silent  tolei*ation 
in  the  pro>ecuti(>n  of  a  uork,  in  which  it  would  be  evident 
it  was  i.^s^possible  they  could  have  anv  political  or  lucrative 
object  in  view.  Suc.b  a  connivance  tliey  did  cx|>critaK'e  ^ 
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coiisitlerabie  lime,  aiul  were  thankful  that  a  ^lurely  lieiKivo- 
lent  and  relioioiis  design  could  obtain  even  thus  much  indul¬ 
gence  ;  while  llioy  knew  that  tlic  purpose  of  solely  making  a 
fortune,  would  have  obtained  not  tolerance,  but  a  full  legal 
Kafietiou,  for  the  departure  from  England,  and  the  pursuits  in 
India. 

After  fixing  their  principal  residence  within  the  Danish  set¬ 
tlement,  they  thought  it  right  to  continue  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  privilege  of  connivance,  to  itinerate'  into  the  British 
dominions.  Nothing  was  done  clandestinely ;  the  govern¬ 
ment  knew  that  they  travelled  to  various  places  to  preach  to 
the  natives,  and  that  they  did  this  without  passports  ;  it  knew 
tlrnt  tliey  dispersed  tracts  and  testaments  ;  it  knew  that  several 
missionaries  had  been  gratlually  added  to  tlie  number;  and 
knowing  all  this,  the  government  appointed  the  chief  of  tlie.se 
inissiomirit's  to  a  highly  respectable  station  in  the  college  of 
Fort  William,  while  the  principal  clergymen  of  the  Bengal 
establishment,  became  the  zealous  friends  of  the  men  and  of 
their  designs.  Now  what  would  liavc  been  thougbt  of  tito 
sense  of  Mr.  Carey  and  bis  associates,  if  they  bad  been 
seized  with  a  violent  anxiety  to  forego  their  privileges,  ami 
to  fetter  themselves  with  a  law,  of  which  the  governing  power 
was  content  to  suspend  the  operation  } 

Some  acknowledgement  is  perhaps  duo  to  our  author,  for 
relieving  the  dull  depravity  of  his  uniform  pages,  witli  here 
and  there  an  extra  piece  of  folly,  so  ludicrous  as  to  brisker! 
the  desponding  reader,  and  enable  him  to  get  on  half  a  sheet 
lurther.  The  best  thing  of  this  sort  in  bis  last  pamphlet,  U 
where  he  Uilks  of  the  mis.sionai*ies  being  “in  open  ndiellion,” 
uri  tlie  occasion  of  their  pleading  the  rights  of  Danish  sub¬ 
jects,  for  tlie  two  additional  ones  who  were  commamled  to 
return  to  Europe,  To  talk  of  nine  men,  without  a  nistol, 
sword,  or  pike,  among  them  all,  being  “  in  open  rebellion" 
against  the  power  of  a  great  empire,  had  been  almost  suth- 
ciently  absurd,  eveu  for  this  uufortunate  man  and  his  a*Jso- 
ciates,  if  these  nine  men  had  really  been  subjects  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  government ;  but  it  does  sound  like  a  tatuity  in  wliicli 
this  ill-fated  man  can  have  no  rival  associates,  when  it  is  said 
«f  a  company  of  persons  who  were  absolutely  the  subjects  of 
another  government,  the  former  seven  by  their  formally  rc- 
<?ognisTci  establishment  umler  it  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
t^o  strangers  by  their  being  added  to  the  number,  through 
the  conveyance  of  an  American  ship  cUrared  lor  Scrampore. 
It  was  by  sutierance,  that  they  were  at  any  time  on  British 
territory ;  hut  on  the  Danish  they  were  by  authority.  We 
*tipposc  our  author,  when  he  was  at  once  an  otttcer  and  ch'r- 
gyman  in  India,  used  to  g(>t  nto  a  'violent  fret  when  any 
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s^oldicrs  not  holongnij;  to  the  corps  under  his  command  hap¬ 
pened  to  he  near  lum,  and  had  not  the  manners  huinbiy  to 
ask  for  his  orders,  and  devoutly  listen  to  his  reading  of 
prayers. 

By  the  nay,  he  piques  himself  not  a  little  on  this  exploit 
of  reading  prayers,  and  says,  in  so  many  words,  he  “  thinks 
he  made  a  nnich  better  clergyman  than  any  Calvinistic  Metho- 
<list  or  Baptist  in  India  would  have  made,  for  protestants  of  the 
church  of  Kngland.”  (Reply,  p.  41.)  Assuredly,  had  we  been 
of  Ids  congregation,  we  should  have  endeavoured  to  comport 
ourselves  in  a  manner  norihy  of  protestants  of  the  church  of 
Kngland  ;  but  yet  we  cannot  help  imagining  the  distress  to 
which  we  might  on  some  unfortunate  occasion  have  been  re- 
diiced,  by  the  too  possible  circumstance  of  the  worthy  Major's 
l*rayer-Book  being  mislaid  or  wickedly  secreted.  It  would 
have  overwhelmed  us  with  mortiheation,  to  hear  perhaps  some 
ignorant  corporal  say  to  his  comrade,  that  the  rrayer-Book, 
not  the  man,  was  the  chaplain:  nothing  indeed  could  have 
been  more  stupid  or  false,  but  still  we  fear  we  should  liave  had 
no  prayers  that  day.  Or  if,  to  complete  the  mischief,  some 
layman,  just  like  Mr.  C'arey,  had  by  ill  luck  happened  to  come 
among  us  at  this  moment  of  distress  and  confusion,  and  had 
obtained  permission  this  once  to  pray  for  us,  Major  and  all,  in 
his  devout,  alVectionatc,  and  rational  strain,  with  his  tine 
lluency  of  expression,  and  a  happy  adaptation  to  immediate 
characters  and  circumstances,  we  cannot  but  fear  that  though 
"ur  as  well  as  the  Major  might  have  remained  unshaken,  the 
stupid  soldiery  might  have  fancied  this  a  far  superior  kind  of 
performance  to  the  Major's  reading,  and  might,  the  next  .Sun¬ 
day,  have  deserted  to  the  methodists  by  dozens,  rank  and 
file.  The  Major  and  we,  however,  should  have  entertained 
all  due  contempt  for  the  taste  and  opinion  of  the  rabble,  the 
very  dregs  of  the  people. 

'^riiroughout  the  Major’s  pamphlets,  especially  the  two  latter 
ones,  there  is  a  most  laborious  elTort  to  Hatter  and  coax  the 
clergv  and  other  members  of  the  established  church,  wliile  an 
equal  toil  is  sustained  to  bury  alive  all  sectaries,  and  ilie  mis¬ 
sionaries  as  sectaries,  under  as  large  a  heap  of  abuse  as  this 
man’s  vulgar  malice  could  accumulate.  But  really  even  in 
this  last  humble  vocation  he  fails  sadly.  He  is  too  sterile  even 
to  inventor  vary  terms  and  phrases  of  obloquy  ;  and  “mad¬ 
men,”  and  “illiterate  bigots,”  with  the  addition  of  “hot¬ 
headed  Calvinists,”  nearly  circumscribe  the  reach  and  re¬ 
sources  of  his  vocabulary.  This  fact  might  warn  him,  that  he 
has  now  done  nearly  all  lie  can  do,  and  had  better  be  content 
without  afflicting  his  faculties  with  any  further  trial,  since 
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when  a  man  fails  in  that  thing  which  he  Is  confessedly  able  to 
do  it  is  all  over  with  him  as  to  the  matter  of  talents.  And 
as  to  the  aUempt  to  ('ajole  the  moilihers  of  the  established 
church,  h  will  defeat  i^elf,  we  should  think  .as  all  sermons 
persons  in  that  church,  who  may  rend  the  Major's  nampHlets, 
will  adopt  the  memorable  words  of  the  anti'ent,*’“  What  batl 
thing  have  we’  done,  that  has 'obtained  its  tliW  ihah’s  praise 
But  he  will  not  leave  them  afa  loss;  he  most  fervently  extols 
the  church  .and’  its  clergy  for  having  scarcely  etxr  mat^e  an 
clFort  to  dirtuse  the  gospel  into  heathen  countries  ;  while  the 
hated* sectaries^  without  the  smallest  view  to  their  own  interest, 
are  forsaking  their  homes,  parting  froill  their  friends,. surrdider- 
ing  for  evcT  all  possihilities  of  ease,  luxury,  or  wealth;  and 
compassing  sea  and  land  to  inal<e  pmselytes.  I'his  is  the  most 
sagacious  artifice  by  which  it  was  ever  attempted  to  wheedle  the 
members  of  the  establishment,  and  tlie  clioicCst  compliment 
ever  paid  to  their  Christian  princiiples.  But  oven  if  those 
Christian  principles  were  as  debased  as  he  assumes,  by extollint^ 
them  on  the  ground  of  suchinents  and  such  a  contrasty  he  will 
find  that  the  members  of  the  Church  are  not  so  bci^ft  of  policij 
as  to  thank  him  for  his  conDpliments,  or  allow’ him  to  constitute 
himself  their  representative.  They  will  he  aware  that  nothing 
under  heaven  would  have  a  more  powerful  and  instantaneous 
efiect  to  multiply  dissenters,  by  driving  conscientious  men  out 
of  the  church,  than  for  the  clergy  and  distinguislied  members 
of  that  church  to  suffer  their  prltf^lples  to  he  identified,  in  the 
view  of  the  public,  Witli  those  of  this  unhappy  man  and  his 
coadjutors.  'There  may  he  some  few  clergy  men  who  would  not 
abscond  from  their  congregations  and  their  Christian  con¬ 
nexions,  from  the  ignominy  of  having  been  cited  by  him  as  co¬ 
inciding  with  his  notions  and  wishes  ;  his  fi  lend  the  bishop  of 
^'t.  Asaph,  of  whom  he  asks,  with  an  incompafably  ludicrous 
simplicity,  “  was  hv  a  bigot  or  irreligious  ?”  would  no  doubt, 
had  he  been  living,  have  braved  such  disgrace  ;  but  the  great 
inajoritiy  of  chureJimen  will  feel  it  necessary  to  tlieir  characters, 
even  if  they  did  not  to  their  consciences,  to  resist  the  attempt 
to  brand  them  with  the  stigma  of  an  alliance  of  principle  with  a. 
man  who  abhors  nothing  on  eartfi  so  much  as  the  attempts  of 
Cliristvanity  to  extirpate  the  abominations  of  Paganism  ;  and 
!<oine  of  the  inon'  serious  of  them  w’ill  be  so  confounded,  to  find 
that  their  church  must  acknowledge  such  a  mah  fhroncofits 
members,  that  as  the  only  consolation  for  belonging  to  it  they 
will. attach  themselves  wholly  to  \\\\\\.  evangelical  section  of  it 
which  he  hates. 

I  The  mis>ionaries  arc  sectaries,  and  tlicrcfore  totally  unfit 
and  (iis(|HHlifieilj  as  a  very 'large  portion  of  these  ]>amphlcts 
if*  00(11  pied  in  repeating,  to  teach  Christianity,  even  if  a 
ini.s>i.)i>  to  be  permitted  in  liindostan.  Now  what  h  the 
VoL.  iV.  L  1 
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mrauiii|r  of  all  this?  Does  the  unfortunate  man  really  mean 
to  say  that  the  established  church  is  infallible,  and  that  too, 
while  it  is  before  his  face  that  its  ineinbers  arc  unable*  to  agree 
as  to  the  purport  of  its  articles,  or  the  extent  of  the  obligaiion 
under  which  they  arc  to  be  subscribed,  and  are  indehnitely 
divided  and  opposed  in  their  opinions,  forming  a  politick 
compact,  for  a  temporal  advantage,  of  religious  parties  who 
are  res|>ectively  schismatics  in  each  other’s  estimation  ?  If  the 
infallibility  of  such  a  church,  or  indeed  of  any  church,  is  an 
absurdity  too  gross  for  even  this  man  to  advance,  where  is  the 
sense  or  dectMicy  of  railing  against  sectaries?  If  the  church 
niay  be  wrong,  the  sectaries,  or  some  of  them,  tnay  be  right  ; 
the  authority  for  imputing  error  is  perfectly  eqiiai  on  either 
side,  and  is  no  other  than  freedom  of  individual  judgement,  a 
freedom  evidently  not  to  he  contravened  but  by  demonstrat¬ 
ed  infallibility  or  the  vilest  tyranny.  Hut  perhaps  the  Major, 
forbearing  to  make  any  claim  of  infallibility  for  the  estab¬ 
lished  church,  and  any  pretence  of  better  natural  faculties  in 
the  minds  of  its  ineinbers  tJian  in  tliosc  of  the  sectaries,  wHl 
say  lio\%ever  that  the  religious  instructions  and  studies,  front 
which  churchincu  form  their  theological  opinions,  are  in¬ 
finitely  better  adapted  to  give  them  a  true  knowledge  of 
('briNlianity,  and  to  prepare  ibein  to  impart  it  to  heatliens, 
than  those  by  which  such  men  as  Mr.  Carey  and  his  friends 
are  quaiilied  for  that  important  olHcc.  How  so  ?  The  profound 
and  devout  study  of  the  Scriptures  is  confessedly  the  grand 
process  for  understanding  religion,  and  the  sedulous,  and  re¬ 
peated,  and  varied  explication  of  them  to  persons  under  every 
diversity  of  circumstances,  is  the  best  imaginuhle  discipline 
for  aciHiiring  the  talent  of  instrtictioii  and  persuasion;  on  this 
ground  we  may  defy  any  church  in  Europe,  whether  cstablish- 
eil  or  schismatical,  to  supply  more  accomplished  missionaries 
than  Mr.  Carey  and  several  of  his  friends,  men  whose  biblical 
labours  arc  prosecuted  with  an  ardour  which  threatens  our 
})ngans  at  home,  and  the  Brahmins  and  Bonzes  of  the  East, 
w  itn  a  translation  of  the  bihic  into  every  language  of  Asia 
in  tiie  course  of  a  few  years,  and  who  at  the  same  time  have 
[ireaebcd  more  in  a  twelvemonth  than  perhaps  any  of  the 
dignitaries  of  any  establishment  in  Europe.  And  pray  what 
does  tlie  sapience  of  our  Ma|or  imagine  it  likely  that  the  sub¬ 
scription  to  39  articles,  ami  tlie  imposed  hand  of  a  prelate, 
could  liave  added  to  men  like  these;  ami  which  of  the  Christ 
tian  doctrines  have  they  failed  to  understand  or  explain,  for 
want  of  these  momentous  pre-requisites  ?  But  it  is  not  the 
osential  endowments  of  the  men  that  the  Major  would  care 
jlutiu,  if  Ik'  could  permit  atiy  mission  at  all  to  Hindoiitao. 
I’iieoidy  cpici^tioii  with  him  would  bo,  vvhcilier  they  had  passed 
V>ro<:^h  certaiu  formalities  of  mere  human  and  political  ap* 
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pointment,  and  declared  themselves  members  of  a  certain 
ecclesiastical  corpoi-ation^or  whether  they  acted  simply  as  men  to 
whom  heaven  has  given  understanding  and  the  New  i'estamenti 
and  who  can  acknowledge  no  other  authority  in  religion.  If 
tlielatter,  not  all  the  virtue  and  learning  of  Carey  could  ob¬ 
tain  licence  or  toleration  ;  if  the  former,  die  men  would  do 
perfectly  well,  though  their  qualifications  should  reach  no 
further  than  the  ability  of  reading,  like  the  Major  when  he  was 
chaplain,  a  number  of  printed  prayers  and  sermons.  He  has 
no  idea  of  religion,  as  a  thing  which  exists,  and  can  be  taught, 
independently  of  the  appointments  of  the  state;  and  when  its 
conveyance  to  a  foreign  country  is  the  subject  in  question, 
the  only  view  in  which  his  unfortunate  understanding  is  cafia- 
bleof  regarding  it,  is  that  of  an  article  of  commerce,  under 
the  distinction  of  lawful  and  contraband.  The  exportation 
of  Christianity  from  England  inany  other  than  English  bottoms, 
and  by  any  other  tlian  persons  of  the  established  church,  is  to  be 
considered,  he  thinks,  :is  a  branch  of  the  smuggling  trade,  and 


consiaerea,  nc  imnKs,  jis  a  nranen  or  me  smuggling  trade,  ana 
ought  to  be  prohibited  or  punished  accordingly.  This  really 
appears  to  be  the  whole  extent  of  any  conception  that  he  has 
on  the  subject ;  so  that  when  he  says,  (Reply,  p.  80.)  that 
Messrs.  Carey  and  Thomas  “  u'crc  smuggled  out  to  Indidy'* 
(be  writes  it  in  Italics)  and  when  he  somewhere  applies  the 
same  term  to  the  sending  of  a  missionary  to  Buenos  Ayres,  he 
really  does  not  seem  to  wish  to  be  understood  as  adopting  a 
figurative  expression. 

His  anger  at  this  last  transaction  breaks  out  afresh  in  each 
successive  pamphlet ;  and  he  takes  the  trouble  to  say  over 
again,  that  it  was  a  violation  of  the.  articles  of  capitulation, 
which  engaged  to  the  inhabitants  of  Buenos  Ayres  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion.  It  would  be  hoi>clcss  to  repeat  to 
Such  a  besotted  understamling,  that  freedom  is  violated  by 
nothing  but  coercion.  But  why  does  he  not  say  again,  whal 
he  said  in  the  preface  to  his  Obsc^rvations,  that  “  the  univei*sal 
hatred  of  which  the  General  and  Admiral  complain,  is  more 
likclv  to  have  been  caused  from  the  folly  of  sending  out  a 
Protestant  Missionary  than  by  any  other  circumstance 
(preface,  p.  Ixx).  'fhis  vile  absurdity  was  at  first  safely  left 
to  itself,  in  the  absence  of  public  and  oiheial  documents  res¬ 
pecting  the  circumstances  in  South  America  ;  but  some  of  onr 
readers  will  have  observed,  in  reading  the  Report  of  General 
Whiteloekc’s  trial,  that  General  Cranfnrd  and  Colonel  Pack 
disserted  the  extreme  irritation  of  the  natives  to  have  arisen 
from  reported  cruelties  committed  by  the  British. 

It  u\!re  e,isv,  but  very  useless,  to  employ  many  pages  more 
in  expo:iing  the  folly  and  depravity  exhibited  in  this  pamphlet. 

e  ^vill  dismiss  it  bv  applauding  the  lionc<ty  of  one  p^iriicu. 
iar  Dart,  which  would  reveal  the.  main  principle  of  all  tliat  this 
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man  has  written  on  the  present  question,  if  that  principle  had 
not  already  been  siiffieientK'  apparent  ;  he  praises  and  recom^ 
mends,  without  any  hint  whatever  of  e_\ception,  tlie  pamphlet 
called  A  Vindication  of  the  Hindoos,  which  pain))hiet  is  no 
les^  than  a  downright  and  most  vulgar  and  inipudent  defence 
of  the  coltectrve  abominations  of  tlu' heathenism  of  Hindoo* 
tan.  Wc  arc  gljid  to  see  tlicse  nien  reciprocally  acippling 
one  another  as  congenial  friends  in  the  same  causel  Mr.  Twi¬ 
ning,  in  his  second  edition,  referred  with  approbation’to  Major 
S.  W.  ‘  Major  S.  W;  referred  witli  complacency  and  approba* 
tion  to*  Mr.  I'wining  and  his  proiluction  ;  the  Vindicator 'of  th^ 
Hindoos  cited  the  Major  as  his^  ally,  and  now  the  league  is 
completed  by  the  Major’s  applauding  refeivnce  to  the  Vin* 
dicator.  As  if  dcs])erate  both  of  his  cause  and  his  character,  he 
has  even  claimed  the  “  Barrister”  as  an  associate. 

No  particular  attention  is  due  to  the  article  called  Dangers 
of  British  India.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  rhetoric  and  cant 
about  religious  intolerance,  persecutions,  massacresj  and  so 
forth,  from  all  which  the  reader,  if  the  title  page  had  not  ap. 
prised  him  of  the  contrary,  would  have  expected  that  (he  au¬ 
thor  was  going  to  plead  zealously  for  a  system  of  ,the  most 
enlarged  toleration  in  India,  protecting  at  once  the  Brahmins 
in  the  practice  of  their  superstitions,  and  the  Christians  in 
proclaiming  among  the  same  people  the  knowledge  of  the 
true  God.  The  obiect  of  it  all,'  however,  is  to  recommend 
one  more  act  of  intolerance  to- be  added,  to  close  the  wretched 
history  of  the  world  thus  far  ;  and'  the.  part  the.  perform¬ 
ance  relating  to  this  subject,  ends  with  the  following  piece 
of  nauseous  profanencss. 

*  For  God’s  sake,  for  the  sake  of  all  wc  hold  dear  in  religion  and  io 
liberty,  of  our  friends  and  relations  in  India,,  whose  existence  hangs  upoa 
the  question,  of  the  justice  and  affection  which  wc  owe  to  our  India  sub* 
iects,  which  should  deter  us  from  a  hazardous  experiment,  even  of  good, 
in  the  moment  of  danger,  and  which  calls  upon  us  to  ‘defend  them  from 
the  grasp  of  revolutionary  despotism  ;  let  us  guard  against  any  measure 
which  can  diminish  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  Hindostan.  Then, 
under  the  protection  of  Providence,  and  with  the  united  cfRirts  of  for?* 
sight,  discipline,  and  public  spirit,  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  plunge  the 
W'hole  invading  hosts  into  the  waves  of  the  Indus,  or  to  drive  them  back 
into  the  deserts  of  Kerman.’  p.  49. 

A  ci'usidcrable  portion  of  the  rcnuiinder  relates  to  the  pro¬ 
jected  French  invasion  of  Imliu  over  land. — It  is  odd  this  man 
should  have  sm  h  an  aversion  to  Bona[)arte,  after  the  privi¬ 
leges  withuliicli  it  sln^nlJ  stem  he  has  been  honoured  ;  for  he 
knows,  to  their  minutest  partietdars,  the  secret  plans  of  that 
despot’s  mind,  particulars  which  we  may  venture  to  say  he 
never  condescended  to  impart  to  any  body  but  our  author. 
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Wie  haX’c  room  only ‘to 'rt'coii^mencl  in  gencritl  hfid  !itronp 
terms  tKt*  set^oinl  and  ^hird  parts  of  Mr.  Fullef’'a  Apology. 
He  takes,  in  the  second  pArt,*  a  and  stifficient  notice  of 
somdofUie  Major’s  falsehoods  anil  tiiisrepresentations,8Ucli 
his  slander  of  Mr.  Thomas,  Ifis  assertion  that  no  good  con- 
\*erL  hits  hil-en  made,  a'nd  his  repeal  ted  assertion  that  the  con*f 
verts  are  nhiigcd  to  be  supported  by  the  missionaries,  his 
accusing. Mi*  Ward  of  iin  impious  perversion  of  the  expression 
of  our  Lord,  tl>at  he  was  come  to  send  fire  on  the  earth,  and 
some  other  particulars.  In  tinswer  to  the  Vindicator,  he  ao 
ciiiiuiUtes «  very  large  mass  of  cxhdence  of  the'exireme  moral- 
depravity  of  the  Hindoos.  He  lias  added  some  papers  fur- 
nidied  to  him  by  a  gentleman  deeply  versed  in  oriental  lite- 
ri’ture^iwhich  atTord  a  striking  and  indeed  disgusting  view  of  the 
immoral  eliaracter  of  the  Hindoo  mythology,  and  the  inde¬ 
cency  of  manv  of  their  superstitions  riles. 

Among  tiianv  other  tt>|>ics  very  ably  discussed  in  the  third 
part,  Mr.  Fuller  argues  at  considerable  length,  and  with  all 
ills  accustomed  acuteness,  tlie  mixed  (jnestion  of  the  nature* 
and  limits  of  the  duty  which  persons  employed  in  propagating 
the  gospel  oive  to  the  civil  nmgistrate,  and  of  the  actual  con¬ 
duct  in  this  respect  of  the  missionaries  in  Hindostan  ;  he  also* 
dispatches,  by  a  few  strong  paragraphs,  all  the  Major’s  idle, 
cavils  about  the  iniraculons  powers  of  the  Ajiostles,  as  forming 
a  proliibition  of  all  efforts  to  spread  the  gospel  by  men  not 
endowed  with  these  powers.  'I'he  illiberal  exhorthtions  of  Dr, 
Barrow  to  forbid  all  but  clergymen  to  be  missionaries  in  the 
East,  arc  most  ably  exploded,  both  by  argument,  and  by 
the  strong  fact  tiiat  no  clergymen  have  been  induced  to  under¬ 
take  the  office.  Two  important  letters  are  added,  the  one 
from  Colonel  Sandys,  the  other  from  Mr.  Cunninghame,  late 
assistant  judge  at  Dinagepore,  in  testimony  to  the  higli  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  missionaries,  whom  the  Major  has  presumed,  un¬ 
fortunately  and  disgracefully  for  himself,  (if  he  can  be  further 
disgraced)  to  charge  with  “  atrocious  falsehood.” 

Art.  XII,  A  Letter  to  a  Barrister^  la  Answer  to  Hints  to  the  Fublic 
and  the  Legislature,  on  the  Nature  and  Etfect  of  Evai^'licai  Preach- 
ing.  By  Robert  Hawker,  D.  D,  Vkar  of  Charles,  rlyniouth.*  t^vo. 
pp.  50.  Price  Is.  6d.  Williams  and  Co.  1808. 

Art.  XIII.  An  Afifieal  to  the  Legitlature  and  to  the  Public  ;  in  Answer  to 
ihe  Hints  of  a  Barrister,  on  the  Nature  and  Effect  of  Evangelical 
Preaching.  By  an  Evangelical  Preacher.  8vo.  pp.  55.  Price'  Is.  6d.  , 
Williams  and  Co.  1808. 

Art.  XIV,  A  Defence  of  the  firincifial  Doctrines  of  Evangelical  Religton, 
in  a  Letter  to  “a  Barrister;'*  occasioned  by  hrt  “Hints  on  the 'Na¬ 
ture  and  Effect  of  Evangelical  Preaching."  By  a  Layman,  8vo.  pp. 

1 1 2.  Price  36.  Williams  and  Co.  1 808* 
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Art  XV.  Hintt  to  the  Public t  and  the  Legistaturef  on  the  Niture  lad 

Effects  of  Evangelical  PreacMng.  By  a*  Barrister.  Part  the  First. 

Second  Edition.  8vo.  pp.  147.  Johnson,  1806. 

•^HAT  a  pamphleteer  so  abjectly  despicable  as  the  “  Bar¬ 
rister,”  should  be  honoured  with  a  prompt  reply  from  three 
respectable  writers,  is  more  to  the  credit  we  think  of  their 
zeal,  than  of  their  wisdom.  From  the  attacks  of  such  an 
enemy,  Christianity  could  only  derive  new  victories.  Next 
to  the  approbation  of  the  wormy,  we  should  covet  the  enmity 
of  the  vile  ;  nor  can  wc  think  it  a  trifling  honour  to  any  sys¬ 
tem  or  person,  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  the  character  of  its 
defenders,  to  be  insulted  by  such  an  individual  as  this,  whose 
virtue  consists  in  courage,  and  whose  talents  in  misrepresenta¬ 
tion,  who  has  scotfed  at  the  poetry  of  Cowper,  and  defamed 
the  reputation  of  Bunyan,  who  has  held  up  to  scorn  the  senti¬ 
ments*  and  phraseology  of  Isaiah,  who  in  the  fervour  of  his 
zeal  for  Goa  and  against  Mr.  I'oplady  has  proved  St.  Paul  to  be 
“an  infidel”  and  “  one  who  cannot  Relieve  the  Gospel  to  be 
true,”  and  hath  literally  counted  the  blood  of  the  covenant 
which  cleanseth  from  all  sin  an  unholy  thing,  even  the 
element  of ”  man’s  “corruption!” — an  individual,  in  short, 
who  has  made  the  Socinianism  he  worships,  and  the  disguise 
he  wears,  unspcakahl}’  disgusting  to  the  intelligent  punlic, 
and  has  only  to  unmask  his  portentous  front  in  order  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  indelible  consummation  of  his  ignominy.  It  was 
almost  superfluous,  we  think,  to  defend  any  cause  which 
such  an  adversary  might  attack,  or  to  stigmatize  any  system 
which  such  au  advocate  might  defend.  The  single  method 
to  be  pursued  w;ls  to  e.\ pose  him  ;  and  in  this  view*  only  wc 
are  inclined  to  admit  the  claim  of  these  writers  to  the  public 
gratitude.  I'hore  are  some  readers  on  all  subjects,  who  have 
neither  industry  to  examine,  nor  perspicuity  to  discern,  wlio 
might  admit  the  Ikirrister's”  ridiculous  charges  without 
thought,  who  miglit  receive  his  perversions  and  garbled  ex¬ 
tracts  uithont  suspicion,  and  might  read  his  blasphemies  witlv* 
ont  astonishment.  For  the  sake,  of  stich  readers,  and  for  the 
sake  of  all  who  would  bn  eager  to  believe  that  the  dvetrine  oi 
the  nghteous  over  much”  tends  to  licentiousness,  we  are 
not  sorry  for  the  publication  of  tliese  sensible  and  .convincing 
answers. 

There  was  apparently  n  peculiar  propriety  in  l)r.  Hawker’s 
undertaking  this  task,  as  the  “Barrister”  had  “endeavoured 
to  blacken  his  charaeier,  as  if  the  magistrate’s  authority  would 
he  incompetent  to  keep  due  oixler  in  the  nictro{)o]is,  wldle  his 
jjublicatious  were  suffered  to  circulate.”  (p.  40.)  Having 
r;^|inly  e.N pressed  hi.s  confidence  that'  “  in  the  parish  where  the 
la^Jt  years  of  ”  his  “  life  have  been  spent,  none  can  or 

t>lll  co  uc  fonvard  to  impeach  a  line  of  conduct  engaged,  tor 
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the  most  part,  in  the  humble  and  peaceable,  but  laboriout 
office  of  a  parochial  minister,**  lie  procei*ds  to  refute  the 
fharges  alledgcd  airainst  his  sentiments  and  writinp^s.  In  an¬ 
swer  to  the  absurd  pretence  that  Kviangeltcal  sentiments  are  a 
“  m  w  religion,”  Dr.  H.  appeals  to  the  Scri[nures  and  the  es¬ 
tablished  articles  of  faith ;  and  in  answer  to  tin*  hoarse  and 
hoary  imputation  against  the  tendency  of  such  preaching,  he 
argues  demonstratively  from  its  effects, 

•  tVe  he  slanderously  reported  ( saith  the  Apoctle,)  and  some  tjffirm  that 

we  say%  let  us  do  evil  that  good  may  come.  But  what  doth  he  immediately 
add  ?  Whose  damnation  he)  is  just.  These  are  awful  words.  Yoa 

would  do  well  to  pause  over  them. 

*  We  contend,  sir,  and  upoo  the  most  convincing  eviden^  we  prove 
also,  in  the  lives  and  conversation  of  all  that  are  a*al  partakm  of  grace, 
that  it  is  a  doctrine  after  godliness.  £very  thing  that  is  amiable  is  included 
in  it,  as  referring  to  all  the  great  branches  of  moral  and  adi^'ous  ]iractice. 
And  wc  challenge  the  world  to  the  strictest  scrutiny  into  the  conduct  of 
those  who  really,  and  truly,  and  heartily  receive  the  doctrines  of  grace,  so 
as  to  live  under  their  blessed  influence,  whether  they  are  not  examples  t(f' 
the  beftevers^  in  wordy  in  eonversatiotty  in  charity^  in  spirit y  in  faithy  in  pu^ 
rity,*  pp.  1^,  13. 

Tlic  result  of  such  a  .scrutiny  would  form  an  impressive  con¬ 
trast  with  the  gross  misreprestnuations  and  virulent  aspersions 
of  our  moral  “  Barrister.”  In  reference  to  the  calumny,  tliat 
Dr.  Hawker’s  “  Prop  against  all  Despair”  encouragiHl 
murderer,  the  robber,  and  the  seducer  to  sin,  he  says: 

‘  Do  not  fancy,  sir,  you  have  hurt  me  by  this  attempt  to  murder  my 
character  and  reputation.  It  is  yourself,  sir,  titat  is  most  hurt,  not  me ;  I 
really  feel  sorrow  that  any  man  should  be  such  a  bubble  to  himself,  as  to 
fancy  himself  highly  moral,  highly  conscientious,  in  kcrpfng  the  com¬ 
mandments,  while  defective  in  the  lowest  instances  of  mora)it\,  ami  Uvak- 
ing  a  positive  ( ommandracxit,  even  where  there  seemed  to  be  no  tempta¬ 
tion.'  p.  41^. 

'rhe  manner  of  Dr.  H.’s  letter  is  commendable:  he  has 
treated  his  unworthy  rc'viler  with  a  calm  and  su[>eruir  dig¬ 
nity,  which  bccouics  the  clerical  and  Christian  cliaractcr,  and 
which  lielongs  to  cotisciotis  uprightness;  a  dignity  which  in 
a’  philosopher  would  he  sctlately  contcmptiioiis,  but  in  an 
evangelist  is  mildly  forgiving  and  solemnly  compassionati*. 
Having  considered  his  defence  of  evangelical  preaching  as 
gratuitous,  wc  shall  not  complain  that  it  is  incomplete.  Neither 
shall  wc  mention  any  blemishes  in  his  style  ;  sinci*  it  in  general 
surpasses  the  level  whieh  a  w  ritcr,  who  studiously  ada])ts  him¬ 
self  to  an  inferior  clas> of  society  ami  toacompassof  mind  not 
exiendinji  mncli  hevond  the  sentiments  and  diction  of  the 
^<Tipiurcs,  could  fairly  be  expected  to  maintain.  It  was  not 
necessary,  in  re|>lviiig  to  an  opposcr  of  the  ('liristlan  Faith  in  its 
I  '^'^emial  tcnclK,  that  Dr.  H.  should  slate  aiui  defend  any  pe- 
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fuliai*  of  it  in  M'luch  he  ninV  (Jiiier  from  other  ifrestcW'iji, 
and  wlik*li  hij#  shnulcrer  had  nnt.tJie  aciiU'ness  to  diticrjinittat^e, 

1  he  “Appeal  to  the  Let^islature,”]  we  are  authorized  hy 
ciirient  report  to  ascribe  to  an  amiable  and  ])roinisiitg*  young 
wrik%the  Kev.  V\\  B.  Col  Iyer.  We-  eongraiulnte  hiiM  on  the 
improvement  of  hrs  taste  ;  lie  has  castloH’  the  gaudy  and  pue¬ 
rile  decorations  of  a  spurious  rhetoric,*  iuid  dispatched  them,  \vc 
hope,  to  that  final  receptacle  of  frip}K^rV)  the  “limbo  of  va¬ 
nity.”  •  His  pamphlet  h;us  yudded  us  sincere  pleasure;  js 
not  exempt  trom  I'auhs  and  inaccuc^cics,  the  result  .probably, 
of  haste,  hut  it  manifests  considerable i force  and  keertiMpss*  of^ 
facnltj,  ami  is  written  for  the  mosiipan  iua  chaste  and  classical 
style,  fits  defence  of  the  (Christian  doptrincs,  though  too  Con¬ 
cise,  is  rational  and  satisfactory.  His  vindication  of  the'  ex¬ 
cellent  men  whom  tne  “Barrister”  has  defamed,  is  equally  ? 
zealous  and  decisive.  \\\*  shalT  introduce  h is  quotation  front 
Mr.  Border’s  V*illai!e  Sermons,  with  the  comment. 

*  Sermons,  which  avlaionlsh  the  iaf^uor  classes  to  “  sobriety, ”  ip  cli- 
ligt-nce,"  “  to  th  .skV-.y  influence  ofj.jove  ‘*11)11  Iovxliq,  ad¬ 

dresses,  v,hli  caution  the  poor  against  profaneness,  againft|Cruflty  ag^nst 
open  vices,  and  against  the  indulgence  of  even  corrupt  thoughts  :  l^f  com¬ 
mon  sense  determine  whether  such  pleaching  and  such  publications  deserve 
to  be  exh.hitcd  as  suSVersive  of  morals,  and  as  sources  of  depMvity.  I 
will  piOvloCe  hut  One  oditr'cxaTlqdeV^  •  , 

**  \Vc  are  to  iive  righteously  in  respect  of  our  neigliboUts  ;  to  give  every 
one  b's  due ;  to  honour  all  men  ;  and  do  tlvo  duty  of  bur  sutioos  whether 
to  our  'Uper  ors,  uiicnors,.  or  equals.  The  New  Testament  is  full  ol  ev- 
ceifent  dircctiui;i>,  to  relative  duties.  The, apostles  largely  leach  us  tlic 
duties  qt  husbiiuis  ami  wi^es,  piircnts  and  chlLlren,  masters,  servant',  and 
subjects.  ^  i\  ti  uc  'Christian  will  jluJj/  Ai/  lijlle  •with  this  •vie’w  i  and  in 
fveiy  Illation  of  life  he  will  endeavom,'  to  couform  kimclj  to,  it ;  and  he 
that  pretends  m  idigion,  ^it.iout  //w,  is  a  hy/wcritc.**  (Vb\ 

Serni.  1.  p.  S.)  1  a  k,  can  morality  be  more  plainly  inculcated,  or ‘more 

sirongly  enforced  on  tlie  poor  and  ignorant  than  in  t'  is  passage  ?  It 
was  impossible  for  the  Bin  is. or  to  leaff  the  village  Sermons  without  find¬ 
ing  these,  and  m.nny  other  evidences ’  that  their  writer  lalwurs  lO  serve  the 
lause  of  holiness  :  it  is  evident  that  he  has  read  them  fmni  his  fieqm'nt, 
and  designed  y  inul  latwl  quotations  from  them,  1  ask,  what  isthe-spirit 
which  could  le.Kl  him  to  suf  press  sucli  passages  as  these,  knowing  them 
to  be  there?  t »  .'ej).irate  sentences  trom  tlieir  connection,  in  order  to  put 
a  fo  ce<l  and  a  ta  se  construction  u|)on  them  ?  and  to  deciy  a  work  and  de¬ 
fame  a  ch.ii  act^  r,  in  Juji  e'leeiii  with  the  reJ  gioiis  public  ?  1  \yill  not 

name  the  nn  ti  e.  1  w.li  not  defile  my  pages  with. the apjK  lation,- which 
a  conduct  so  illiU’Jid  and  so  di^lionourable  merits — but  the  Pub’ic  will 
foci  it,  and  ility  cannot  f.iil  to  legard  it  at  once  woth  contempt  and  with 
execration.*  pp,  tM,  *2’J. 

Ml  y.  rcpnihaus  ulili  just  indignation  the  “Barrister’s” 
attack  on  tiic  im*nmry  of  me  pious  and  ingctiious  Biinyan, 
whom  he  lias  iv  picscnted  gi  iirvully  ;ls  “  a  premature  cxamnle 
of  coarse  prolanencss  aiul  vulgar  dchauchciy,”  and  derided 
under  the  name  of  “  the  tinker It  is  some  consolation  to  l)C 


KepHis  to  a 

cor1vine*^il  tH«t  we  haX'«‘i>€JW  swn  hn«mn  •lstlIneiwit^4^ry.tM9«t 

ilcgradatjdn  ;  rn  slander  ami  seiivnlity  k  eaW  dmTnci 

'Po  have  tranH)lc(Vt)rt  the ‘hnsnllirrl  ehari^fs  tif  ’ific  Kvhi**';^ 

^  ’at  •  •  *1  .....  _  .  *r>  ^ 


wbitU  hotiu.  Mi  i^t't*ct\ssivc;u^  by  tbe,vetn;ra- 

tioii  Ilf  the  wise  uikI  the;  gra^tudc  ui  ^hfit  piou;^  cvini;i:s 
a  combination  of  ferocity  and  n‘u*am‘iess,  snqli.  ORI.  U(>itt)Uie.iolii 
tbc  au(J  tltojvorpi,  ;iSj  we  '  aix*  eo/jlident  )vill  never  he 

exceeded  .by  any  future  being  that^miiy  appear  in  the,  like-, 
ness  of  iinan.,  lu  t!ii.s  ,  insult  on  the  saintly  aivl  tiinc-ho-i. 

.  1  .1 . ..L  ..  T>.‘’  4i _  •  ..  r  n_-  .  •  1*  •  t* 


nuured  ghaiactei;.  of  Bupyup,  there  is  a  folly  fipt  inferior  to 
the  guilt.  'I'iiat  a  writer  wliolmd  to  d(*(lne( 


:c  the  fretjUency^  u( 
crimes. from  the  prevalence  ol  evangelical  sentiments,  siioulvl, 
slider  even  the  name  gf  Bull} an  to  dow  from  Lis  pen,  eyen 
the  name  of  a  mail  :vko  fraNsfonned  Inj  iha  rtceptjon  e/[*. 
these  venj'SiHtinutUsJrom  a  monster  of'  vice  to  a  pattern  oj  ifolil. 
nesSy  is  a  pi\)of  of  infatuation  scarcely  consistent  witli  nipiu'alr 
sanity.  It  was  fitting  that  such  sliould  he  the  penalty  of’sacri^ 
lege,  that  the  disinrbcr  of  the  dead  should  he  smitten  vvith  fn- 
taity  in  liis  unholy  work,  and  issuing  from  the  de.secratcirse* 
pulchrc,  should  announce,  in  the  gibberish  of  his  ttxultution, 
the  punisnment  i)f  bis  awful  tementv,  ^ 

riie  immoral  tendem[y  oi  evangelical  |U’eacliing  .has  often 
been  sophistically  a^yied  \  it  might  have  becMi  well,  if-one  of* 
these  writers  hail  undertajten  inorti  philosophically  to  tlenioii- 
si rate  tlie  fallacy  of  the  rcaspning,  and  explain  wliat  the  ten- 
deney  must  be,  from  the  UH^nre  of  ilie  principles.  But  ilie 
ni()st\)l)vious  and  deeUive  n>udc  of  discovering  the  iendenci/^ 
is  to  examine  the  tjlefl>  Not  one  lact  has  llie  “  Barrlhler” 
aitemptetl  to  adduct.*,  hviouay  of  csuibiishing  the  ]iernici(nis 
ettrrt  of  prcaelnug  ilit*  doyirincs  of  the  reformation.;  he  has 
not  t’veo  dai\Hl  to  tell.,  asiany  lioncst  accuser  vvpnkl  Iiave  done,# 
‘‘how  many  of  the  unliappy‘Criminal.s,  uimdiave  sulfcred’/or 
a  violation  of  the  rights  of  society  and.,id«^Lie  laws  of  jheir 
country,  ascribeil  their  vici^s  to  cvutu^gliejil  priiu;i[)ies  and 


inangelical  preaching.”  ;  »  • 

‘  I  will  tike  the  litxTffvys.iyjt  our  authoiO  of  turning  his  eyes,  and  the 
('yo<  of  the  Legishitiire  and  of  the  Pubic,  to  a  mattfr  of  fact  of  lufHcicnt, 
notoriety,  and  autlientic.itcd  beyond  ail  dispute,  which,  so  tar  as  it  goe>j  (Im¬ 
proves  the  system,  and  exhibits  evangelical  pvtaching  •  die  source  of  lasting 
luoiality.  1  recommend  to  their  serious  attention  the  ’ collier^  of  Kingii- 
wood,  and  the  preaching  gf  Nlr#.  V\  hlteliold  and  of 'Mr.  Wesley  among 
them.  TbchC  were  men  whg  required  not  only  to  be  Christianized  but  hts^ 
manhed.  It  was  a  mighty  nias*  of  defornnty,  without  shajn?  or  order, 
‘^nd  it  wasi  moulded  in  tlie  human  form,  n  .y  more,  it  received  the  impress 
of  the  divine  image,  by  the- agency  of  die  Holy  Spirit,  through  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  Uiese  laborious  ministers.  The  world  will  not  easily  forget  the 
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traoifbrreation  ;  wbeo  mcii  who  scarcely  h4d  aoy  thing  'about  them  k«. 
man,  but  thetr  exteroal  configuration,  changed  their  rery  nature  \  when" 
the  ft rociouf  become  eoftened,  and  the  profane  exemplary  for  the  stroplU 
city  of  holiness  and  when  the  tears  cliased  each  other  down  their  dark 
cheeks  as  they  listened  to  the  declarations  of  a  Saviour’s  love,  while  the 
total  alteration  of  their  life  and  manners,  bore  no  resemblance  to  **  the 
morning  cloud  and  the  early  dew  which  passeth'away.’’  When  the  Bar¬ 
rister  has  contemplated  this  picture,  I  would  remind  him  that  this  was 
the  fruit  of  preaching,  and  of  principles,  which  he  says  are  subversive  of 
morality.*  pp.  52,  53. 

The  object  of  the  **  Defence”  is  to  prove  at  once  the  an¬ 
tiquity  and  scriptural  authority  of  the  evangelical  doctrines, 
by  a  connected  series  of  quotations  fiom  the  sacred  records; 
1  his  design  is  executed  with  a  zeal,  and  in  most  instances 
with  a  propriety,  that  is  worthy  of  the  subject,  and  creilitable* 
to  the  anonymous  autlior.  He  discovers  a  familiar  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  C’hristian  system,  and  the  oracles  of  Revelation 
on  which  it  rests  ;  and  in  those  parts  of  his  pamphlet  which 
are  more  strictly  polemic,  he  writes  w’ith  a  vigour  and  anima¬ 
tion’  that  in  connection  with  the  importance  of  the  subject  will 
be  found  extremely  interesting. 

The  author  animadverts  with  much  point  on  that  remarkable 
absurdity  in  the  system  of  the  “  rafiottuP'  and  “  moral"  divines, 
relating  to  the  attributes  of  justice  and  mercy  in  the  character  of 
God.  it  is  curious  enough,  that  the  same  men  uho  woidd  re¬ 
present  the  Supreme  Governor  as  too  merciful  to  lake  ven¬ 
geance  on  the  guilty,  also  represent  him  as  too  just  to  paixlon 
the  penitent.  When  the  evangelical  system  proclaims  a 
“  a  just  (iod,"  they  tell  us  it  <lepreriates  his  lunievolenee ; 
when  it  proclaims  “  a  Saviour,"  they  tell  us  it  encnurages  sin. 
It  will  occur  to  oiir  readers,  that  this  rational  mode  of  soothing 
the  unconcerned,  and  terrifying  the  contrite,  is  precisely  the 
mode  ascribed  to  the  master -enemy  of-mankind  ;  the  invisible, 
though  not  anonymous,  being,  whose  names,  as  the  learned 
“  apprentice”  well  knows,  denote  his  double  trade,  as  ad- 
rcrsaiy  i  f  the  tnith,  and  accuser  of  the  brethren. 

After  inviting  that  examination,  which  the  Darrisicr  so  scru- 
pulouslv  avoi(is,  into  the  characters  of  tliose  who  maintain 
evangelical  sentiments,  and  dv’monstratinii  their  conformitv  to 
scfipniral  re  presentations,  oiir  author  addresses  him  in  the 
following  animated  passage  ; 

•  St.  John  informs  us,  that  “  Whotomer  is  born  of  God  doth 
not  comnut  Sin;*’  that  he  “  cannot  Sin,  because  he  is  born  of 
God.'*  Again,  he  says,**  Whatsoever  is  born  of  God  overcomeih  i  h« 
WORLD.**  St.  Paul  also  obsnves,  that  Believers  are  the  “  '•Morkmaniftiji*' 
of  God,  **  creuted  in  Chkist  .IksU*  unto  •works  and  in  a  -paj. 
sage  already  cited,  he  says,  “  They  that  are  Christ’s  ka^oe  'trucifif^  the 
jtesk  with  the  affections  and  lusts,"  Hence,  .Sir,  we  may  |)erceive  some¬ 
what  of  the  holy  nature  of  that  regeneration,  which  the  Scriptures  pipn«. 
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tent  at  to  the  verj  bting  of  a  Chrutiam,  Hence  alao,  a7f>eara 

**  what  manocr  of  persoot  *  we’  ought  to  Ar,  in  all  holy  conversation  and  jod* 
ftnasp**  before  can  have  their  authority  for  concluding  that  we  are 
**  the  children  of  God.”  Now»  oir^  Evamgelieal  Mini<tcrt  are  in  the 
constant  practice  of  enforcing  these  and  such  like  passa^s  of  Scripture ; 
tolemnly  assuring  their  hearerst  that,  if  thej  live  in  m  indulgence  of 
only  ON-  knomm  tin,  or  in  the  neglect  of  only  onb  kmovm  duty^  they  are 
not  ^vnu'ne  Discbles  of  Chri^iT  But,  if- what  1  have  now  asserted  be 
the  fact^  and  1  call  upon  you  to  prove  t  >31  *1  is  not^  then,  Sir#  1  ask  whe¬ 
ther  the  preaching  of  Evange^al  Minist  rs  can  possible  have  an  ismdAil 
tendency  }  But  indeed^  Sir,  I  fl^l  an  awkwardness  in  addressing  to  yon 
such  a  question  as  this.  It  is  sotnewhat  like  asking,  whether  the  Sun  ia 
the  source  of  darknest,  Evangeiical  HeUgion^  Sir,  an  immoral  tendency  f 
Doctrines  which  carry  Piety  to  the  highest  elevations  of  mental  and 
practical  holiness— an  immor^  tendency  !  Who,  that  has  had  only  a  sto¬ 
gie  glimfise  of  I  he  real  nature  of  that  Doctrinety  can  doubt  that  such  an 
imputation  as  this,  is  the  fruit  either  of  profound  igrtorance,  of  a  distemper^ 
ed  imagination,  or  of  a  heart  debased  below  the  common  level  of  human 
di^pravity  ?  But,  Sir,  if  it  have  not  an  immoral  tendency,  then  what  be¬ 
comes  of  your  Pamphlet  ?  Why,  truly,  as  to  its  object,  it  is  merely— st 
few  sheetc  of  waste  paper  /— Having  failed  to  prove  the  immoral  iendeneyf 
you  have  effected  just  nothing  at  /i//— for  as  to  Evangelical  Truth  being  o 
“  Ntw  System**  of  Religion,  1  can  hardly  suppose  that  even  you.  Sir,  will 
venture  to  maintain  an  absurdity  so  gross,  after  having  weighed  the  numer¬ 
ous  Scripture  testimonies  which  1  have  cited.  But,  Sir,  in  ano  her  view» 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  your  Pamphlet  is  something  more  than  waste  paper.  It 
IS  A  KOUL  AND  ATROCIOUS  LIBEL  UPON  INCOMPARABI  Y  THS  MOST 

VIRTUOUS  PART  OF  THE  Bkitish  Natiok.  No  clsss of  Pefsoos  caiTf 
the  standard  of  morals  so  high  as  tliose  which  are  called  pvtfiijf#/fr<s/— and, 
Sir,  until  it  is  demonstrated  that  their  principles  actually  do  produce,  bf 
their  own  proper  injluence^  immoral  effecu  upon  Society,  the  odium  of  the 
libel  in  question  must  remain  upon  you.*  pp.  89— 

We  have  already  periiaps  extended  this  article  too  far  ;  but 
the  nature  of  the  subject  will  be  deemed  a  tompensation, 
we  hope,  for  the  insignificance  of  the  occasion.  Our  review 
of  thi;  BarriNtc'r's  second  edition  may  be  comprised  in  two  words ; 
he  has  reprinted  the  title  page!  Into  wiiat  farther  disgrace 
will  this  unfortunate  meddler  be  betrayed  by  his  hard  master? 

Art.  XVI.  on  Moral  and  other  Interesting  Subjects 

Addressed  to  Lord  John  Russel.  By  Edmund  Cartwright  D.  D. 
Prebendary  of  Lincoln,  and  Chaplain  to  his  Gh^e  the  Duke  of  Bed¬ 
ford.  Foolscap  8vo.  pp.  210.  iVice  6s.  bds.  Longman  and  Co. 
1807. 

"pHK  pnbliciiiion  of  this  volume  is  probably  intended  as  a 
compliment  to  the  young  nobleman  whose  namtf  appears 
on  the  title  page,  and  who  will  accept  it,  we  iiope,  with  far 
greater  cordiality  than  it  can  possibly  meet  with  from  the 
public,  in  order  to  save  the  respectable  autlior  from  the  mor¬ 
tifying  refieciion  of  having  made  a  sacrifice,  wholly  in  vain, 
his  reputation  to  his  gratitude.  There  are  twenty-four 
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letters  ami  inuiiy  aohnets ;  how*  remarkable  lor 

hiiaiour)  ingenuity  ,'  ahd  useful  admofutioo^  niay  be  atirmi^ied 
from  the  fbl lowing  s|)ecim(‘fi.  s  ni  *)  >  -l 

'  **,*‘‘ LETTER  IX. 

*•  '  *  .  ,  I  ’  ■  **  *'  j*.t'  UO'J  '.O  ■  '  ’  ?  y  • 

<  Voun  jbord«hip.  is  iv»  iiw4re  how  1?appy.yopr  Jitter,  which  It cqcciv. 
ed  this  iporning^  liaa  ntitie  rue.  From , your  J(^g  Vilci^*c  .i  ]f^  l^gun 

iiHtr^tbat  1  had  R>(goticiii.  You  liaret  howtrn^r,  rt'tncmb^'fcd,  me 
U«t»  and  ih  tUe  mo^  ;^recablc^vay  n  lathe  iir^  pl^cctihy  wiiung  to  me 
I  loa^  and  entftnaiaiogrktter  $  •  and  in  tiie^next  pUoLS' by  asking, mat  let- 
ttr /tlNrt vehicle  of 'U  ¥try.clrgaut  sonoet,  whith  i:havc  repeatedly  read  over 
with  singular  pleiiSufc*^,  il6rith;vtry  little  polishing,  which  you  can" easily 
give  it, .it  would  docredit^lo.tlie  best  sormclccr  ot  us  all.  Your  Lordship 
has  hit  od  the  uia:  style  and  character  of  thU  species  of  composition  as 
hflpf)ijy  in  this  your  first ‘Hitempt,  as  you  could  l^ye'  done,  had  you  written 
06  many  sonnets  :is  FhTRAjicti/  1  much  doubt,  whether  at  your  Lord- 
ship  $  time  of  life  be  ever  wrote  one  half  so  good;.  Of  tliis  I  am  ccr- 
taiii,  itntin  naiaraht^^  ing,  and  in  simplicity  of  sentiment  and  consu'uciion, 
your  tjunnet  will  not  be  easily  excelled.  ^  , 

.  1  iuve  tttken  the  Ulicity  of  disobeying  for  the  present  your  iry unction 

'U»  pul  It,  as  tfooif.as  I  bnd  ^terused  it,  inio  the  'fire.  If,  howevtu^  1  shall 
not  be  tide  to  obtain  a  n:[aieve  for  it,  it  sliall  \jc  committed,  wlien  1  re- 
deive*,.!  owvoud  older  for  its  execution,  to  the  flames,  though  non  slm. 
Uicryuds  If  ytmr  Lordship  will  have  the  goodness  to  permit  mCj  to 
pTrscj  ve  it,  1  religiously  promise  not  to  suffer  it  to  be  copied. 

‘  So  well  apprised  am  1  of  your  L  irashlp’s  dillidence,  tliat,  in  spight 
of  the  got »d  Opinion  which,  I  am  persuaded,  ypu  .have  every  reason  to 
entertain  of  try  sincerity,  you  will  be  apt  to  suspect  me,  in  what  1  nave 
slid  about  your  sonnet,  ot  flattery.  Ilut  were  ’  1  thus  disposed  to  act  in 
repugnance  tv)  my  own  natuiv,  1  must  forget  the  nature  of  the  climate 
whi  ru  you  now  are,  in  which,  it  is  said,  no  venomous  reptile  can  exist, 
to  ihiiik  of  .sliding  there  sCicU  a  venomous  avpdle  as  Flattery..  '  But  flat- 
tgry  'Ouietiiucs  conceali  its  reptllity,  and  then,  perhaps,  may  be  met  with 
even  in  1-rkl  \sp,  under  the  concealed  character  which  givi'l  title  to  the 
fuflowing  sonnet’.  ' 

SONNET  X.  ^ 

THE  .MAGICIAh\  ' 

*  *  .  ■  : 

•  ^  'J'he  tales,  that  once  were  hold  devoutly  true, 

^  ^  Ol  a.agic  spells  and  necrouiantic  skill. 

You  dKsbi.lie\e?  Then  disbelieve  tlicm  still— .  •  T 

•  •  •*  .Your  incredulity  you  soon  may -rue!  ;  / 

’hi  •a\.sly  Ma^icu.n  daily  may  you  view 
.  i  .  Ktxeived.witii  welcome,  enter  where  he  will. 

Let  hut  his  tongtie  its  oily  drops  distil, 

^  His*  hcaivfs  lake  all  shapes,  or  strange  or  new,  ^ 
l  iL-’iiiakv  S  deformity  all  hcaits  engage, 

*  fie  gives  to  youiii  lid  experience  of  old  nge  ; 

‘  ‘  '  For  him  dccrcpituue  resigns  her  crutch — 

1  too  am  ten  ye.irs  younger  at  his  touch. 

\Vho,  )o*\  will  say,  can  this  inchanter  be? 

What  think  you,  my  young  friend,  of  Flattery  ?’  pp.  55— CO. 
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To  establish  the  scouvictiou  which  this  letter  must  produoey  . 
coiurerning.  tlie  worthy,  DrJt  “ -repugijaii^e”  lo^Haitcry,  it 
would  only.l>e  neces^ury  to  cite  tho  twuidy  second  lett^r^  \^ich  , 
refers  to  a  “  eie^ant.w^'swn  from  by  the  yuuiig 

l/)rd,  and  assures  him  aiul  the  public  that  part. of  it  is  M  parti- 
cnlavhf  beiuit^al^^  iwiit’rng  ease,  and  eU^ance  x^ith  cUsaness  and 
As  if  this  right  honourable  modt*  of  advertising  L«)rd 
John’s  poetical  gifts  could  need  to  be  dignified  by  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  literary  talent,  or  as  if  the  public  could  think  ofhxiuir- 
ing  a  specimen  of  the  Doctor’s  acumen  before  thiiy  ifo-ectiocd 
his  applause  on  juvx.Miile>cxercise.s  which  are  rcare fully  witlilicld 
from  thtur  inspection,  lie  has  favoured  us. with  a. sc  rap  of ‘clas¬ 
sical  criticism..  The  subject  of  it  is  the  following distidi :  • 

“  Quod  si  me’  Jyricis  vatibus  iWrrr,  ‘ 

•  iSublimi  feriam  sidera  verticc.”  * 

He  tells  us  it  would  be  “  illogical”  and  nonsensical ‘bom¬ 
bast”  of  the  Poet  to  say,  “  If  you  will  insert  me  amongst  the 
lyric  poets,  I  shall  strike  the  stars  with  my  lofty  head;”  he 
therefore  maintains  that  inseres  belongs  not  to  the  verb  hiseroy 
inseruiy  but  io  insero,  inseii,  to  graft,  proposing  to  tifJbislate 
the  words  thus,  “  But  if  you  engraft  me  on  the  lyri'C  poets,  I 
shall  shoot  out  so  vigorously  that  my  toj)  will  soon  ri‘ach  the 
stars.”  This  we  must  confess  is  worthy  of  Rupert!  or  Grae- 
vius  himself;  it  is  in  the  true  spirit  of  commentation,  **  tlie 
rage  of  critics,  for  illustrating  tliemselves  and  obscuring  their 
author.”  For  our  part,  as  we  have  never  been  scandalized  at 
so  famdiaran  exaggeration  as  ‘^siiblimi  feriam  sidcra  vertice,” 
a  proverbial  metaphor  for  expressing  great  elation  of  mind, 
wc  despair  of  discerning  any  Horatian  elegance  in  the  notion 
of  grafting  one  jioet  on  a  great  many  other  poets,  to  enable 
this  poet  to  send  out  branches,  ancf  those  branches  to  reach 
the  stars.  Dr.  C.’s  etymological  correction  in  the  following 
pag<‘,  corresponds  with  his  critical  elucidation  ;  “  the  diph¬ 
thong”  in  Mxccnas,  he  says,  “  should  be  in  the  second  syl¬ 
lable,  as  t!uis,  Mccienas.  Its  etymology  is  Mn  xoiw^,  literally 
in  l.ngiisli,  Uncommon.’*  p.  174.  As  there  is  no  good  au¬ 
thority  for  this  spelling,  which  is  exploded  by  Gessner,  (vide 
Th(‘saur.  sub  voc.  Macenas,  Mainr**,*)  and  the  critics  ih  gene¬ 
ral,  we  presume  Dr.  C.’s  fancied  etymon  will  not  be  deemed 
singly  sulHcient  to  establish  it.  At  any  rate  he  spells  the 
name  improperly,  as  his  own  etymology  requires  it  to  bo 
Mec(rna‘-t 

In  writing  his  next  letters  to  a  young  nobleman,  we  recom¬ 
mend  Dr.  C.  to  consult  the  Epistles  of  Pliny,  insteaxl  of  the 
Panegyric ;  and  admonish  Igm,  when  he  assiiines  the  office 
»f  “  Crilicy’*  not  to  enact  the  character  of  “  PaffP 
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Art*  XVII.  MatkcmaiicalTablestContaming  the  Logarithms  ofNumhin^ 
l.ogari*hmic  Sinsst  TangcntSf  and  StsantSf  and  a  Traverse  Tahte  ;  To 
which  are  prefixed,  Logirithmical  Anchmetic,  and  Plane  I'rigonometry, 
also  Examples  on  the  ^?eoiu^ation  of  Heights  and  Distances.  For  the 
Use  of  Schools.  By  J.  Brown,  Mathematician.  2nd  Edition,  cor- 
. f cc ted, improved,  and  enlarged,  &c.  &c»  Svo.pp.  80  of  Introduction, 
and  86  of  Tables.  Price  7s.  Edinburgh,  P.  Hill ;  Longman  and 
Co,  1808. 

^HESE  Tables,  though  inferior  in  some  respects  to  those 
of  Hutton,  of  Callet,  and  of  I'aylor,  are  yet  printed  of 
such  a  sixe  and  price,  and  with  such  correctness,  as  will 
render  them  highly  useful  to  those  who  are  frequently  engaged 
in  logarithmic  or  trigonometrical  computations,  and  are  un¬ 
willing  to  encumber  themselves  with  a  less  portable  volume. 
I'hey  are  judiciously  arranged,  and  printed  with  a  handsome 
type ;  but  unfortunately  the  delicate  thinness  of  the  paper, 
while  it  renders  the  volume  commodious,  gives  many  of  the 
pages  an  indistinct  appearance.  Beside  tim  tables  mentioned 
tn  the  above  extract  from  tlie  title-page,  there  arc  tables  of 
Natural  Simrs,  of  Compound  Interest,  of  tlic  Probabilities  of 
Life,  and  of  Annuities  on  Single  and  on  two  Joint  Lives. 
The  introductory  part  treats  of  the  binomial  theorem,  the  nature 
of  logarithms,  the  deduction  of  logarithmic  series,  computa¬ 
tions  by  logarithms,  the  calculation  of  sines,  tangents,  secants, 
&c.,  plane  trigonometry,  mensuration  of  heights  and  distances, 
computation  of  interest  and  «innnitVes,  with  *  rCvcr>ioos,  &c. ; 
rules  for  working  by  traverse  tables,  and  for  the  adineusuro- 
ment  of  heights  by  the  barometer  and  thernuimeter. 

'The  investigations  relating  to  these  difrerent  subjects  are 
perspicuously  exhibited,  aiul  the  practical  preccjits  didu'ced 
from  them  art?  in  the  main  enunciated  clearly.  .  There  are 
some,  omissions,  however,  which  the  editor  might  have  avoided 
by  following  a  rather  dilferent  method :  we  allude  principally 
to  the  omission  of  the  nature  and  use  of  the  arithmetical 
compliment,  of  spherical  trigonometry,  and  of  the  most  useful 
prohh  ins  in  naiirical  astronomy  ;  as  well  as  of  a  few  serieses  in 
the  theoretical  part  of  the  work.  'Lhus,  wlien  speaking  of 
the  binomial  theorem,  the  Editor  should  have  given, 

(a+i)''-=«"x  (i  +  :i_+ 

^  a+l  ^  l.'J(rt+l)-  t.  v’.  3  (d  +  i)-* 

as  a  scrli  s  which  always  converges  the  more  rapidly,  the 
greater  d  is  with  re  pfct  to  unity.  Among  the  logarithmic 
series  at  p.  r>.  it  might  have  been  advantageously  added, 
that  when  7i  is  any  positive  number  greater  than  2,  we  shall  have 
Log./i-,^///  X((/2— 1)  —  i  ('/ —  1)‘+t(^^ — O'* — it'* — 
a  series  converging  with  coiisideiablc  rapidity  :  and  by  sub- 
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slituting  ^  for  n  we  have 

Log.  X  (  ^—L  +  { (iJllI) »  » ^  ) 

\n  n  V^^.. 

a  good  converging  series  when  7i  is  any  positive  number 
greater  than  i.  Tflie  modulus  in  both  scries  being  denoted  by  f/L 
Again,  when  treating  of  the  modulus,  at  p.  *5,  it  m>gbt  have 
been  added,  that  in  any  system  of  logarithms,  the  modulus  isaU 

nays  equal  to  the  Log.  of  ( I  + 1  +i+  +“7^4  7$ 

These  and  other  curious  consequences  might  have  been  rea* 
ihly  deduced,  had  the  Editor  adopted  the  ingenious  method 
of  investigating  logarithmic  series  discovered  by  Lagrange,  viz. 

by  making  the  number  ==(l+fl — 1)  =r^l+fl— i)  )»> 


expanding  the  latter  expression  into  a  series  by  the  binomial 
theorem,  and  then  simplifying  the  result  by  supposing  71^0, 
Indeed,  wc  are  much  surprise<l  that  this  mctnoil,  and  La- 
granger’s  analogous  process  for  finding  the  log.  when  the  number 
IS  given,  have  not  yet  found  their  way  into  any  of  our  English 
books.  , 

Farther,  we  should  have  advised  the  Editor,  when  treating 
the  subject  of  Annuities  on  Lives,  &c.  insteail  of  referring 
solely  to  Demoivre  who  commonly  ri‘asons  on  a  wrong  hypo¬ 
thesis,  to  dir<*ct  Ills  readers  to  the  valuable  perfonnances  of 
Sh7ipsony  Price y  and  Morgan, 

But  the  principal  alteration  we  would  beg  to  recommend 
ill  a  new  edition  of  this  Introduction,  is  a  farther  deviation 
tioiii  the  geometrical  iiictliod  than  the  Editor  has  yet  ventured 
to  adopt ;  we  advise  this,  not  on  account  of  any  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  geometrical  demonstrations,  hut  for  the  sake  of 
gaining  space  ;  since  more  topics  may  he  investigated  with 
equal  perspituiity  in  smaller  comjiass  by  the  analytical  method. 

I  Uus,  after  it  is  demonstrated  geometricallv  that, 
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every  thing  else  relative  to  the  avithnietic  of  sines  and  lan- 
geiiis,  the  exjnessions  for  nuihi[)ie  arcs,  &c.  hccoiiics  a  matter 
of  pure  analysis.  In  like  manner,  after  deducing  the  property 

ot  plane  triangles,  that  *  ^.V-  r=  iL.*  i.ieans  of  a  diagram 

sin.  B  b  " 

v^bore  a  and  b  are  the  sidc.s  respectively  opposite  the  angles 
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A  and  B),  ilie  whole  of  plane  trigonometry  may  be  investigat¬ 
ed  analytically.  And  again,  in  spherics,  liaving  sliewn  geo¬ 
metrically  that,  ctH.  a  T=.  cos.  h  co^,  c  +  cos.  A  sin.  b  sin. 

'  cos.  h  ^  cos.  a  co^.  c  Ip  cos.  jB  sin.  a  .sin.  c  I 

cos.  c  =i  cos.  a  cos.  -f  cos.  C  sin.  sin,  h\ 

the  iTinaining  doctrine  of  spherical  trigonometry  follows  easily, 
i)V  H  inere.trai|sformatioii  and  substitution  of  eejuations. 

-  "TIw  alterations  here  advised  need. not  he  avoided  on  the 
sup|)osition  that  they  will  make  the  introduction  too  abstruse: 
oirtlie  contrary,  we  think  the  change  will  rtither  simplify  its 
general  appearance.  Xone  of  the  processes  which  we  recom¬ 
mend  to  he  adopted,  is  so  diflicult,  either  in  reality  or  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  as  the  method  of  deducing  the  logarithmic  scrieses 
now' introduced  ;  witli  these  changes,  the  introduction  would 
have  a  greater  air  of  uniformity,  and  room  would  he  gained 
for  the  uilmis'iion  of  much  more  useful  matter  into  the  same 
space.  We  liave  given  these  hints  of  improvements, ‘not  with 
a  view  of  cavilling,  nr  expatiating  on  defects  ;  but  from  a  real 
«lesire  to  render  more  beuf^ticial  to  the  public,  a  work  which, 
even  in  its  present  state,  we  consider  as  ricldy  desen  ing  en- 
coilragcment. 


Art;  XVIII.  The  Nature  and  Importance  of  a  Good  Education^  A  Sermon* 
preached  January  14^  1  SOS,  at  the  Rev. -Mr.  GnflPec’s  Meeting^  New 
Braid  Street,  before  the  Promoters  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters’  Gram¬ 
mar-School,  lately  opened  at  Mill-Hill,  Hendon,  Middlesex.  To  which 
arc  annexed,  the  Regulations  of  the  Society,  and  a  List  of  the  Subscri¬ 
bers,  &c.  By  David  Bogue,  A.  M.  8vo.  pp.  40.  Price  Is.  Conder, 
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,  Y  Combination  of  the  noblest  powers  with  the  best  intentions  in  human 
character,  is  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  community,  the  highest  con¬ 
dition  of  our  nature,  and  the  just  object  of  pursuit  in  all  systems  of  educa* 
tion.  To  promote  in  some  degree  this  illustrious  and  beneficent  object, 
among  society  at  large,  'is  the  paramount  purpose  of  our  own  labours ; 
every  institution,  therefore,  which  is  avowedly  intended  and  evidently 
adapted  to  advance  it,  has  especial  claims  to  our  cordial  approbation.  We 
do  not  hesitate  in  applying  this  character  to  the  recent  academical  insti¬ 
tution  among  Protestant  Dissenters.  And  if  any  thing  can  •  increase  our 
satisfaction  at  the  commencement  of  an  undertaking  so  congenial  with  our 
own  in  the  rectitude  of  its  primary  design,  it  is  the  consideration,  that 
among  the  particular  class  of  our  countrymen,  who  arc  precluded  by  their 
conscientious  opinions  from  resorting  to  the  grand  national  Seminaries,  an 
establifhment  for  superior  classical  and  mathematical  tuition  has  long 
been  peculiarly  desirable.  A  few  sentences  extracted  from  an  Address 
which  has  bt*en  circulated  by  the  Founders,  and’  prefixed  to  this  Sermon, 
will  enable  the  reader  to  appreciate  the  principles  they  entertain. 

“  Though  the  School  takes  its  denomination  from  the  class  of  Christiani 
IB  which  it  originated,  aod  iu  which  literary  advanuges  are  coofesscdly 
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most  wanting,  it  is  not  intended  either  to  exclude  all  but  the  chlldrco  of 
Protestant  Dissi  nters,  or  to  attempt  making  proselytes  of  such  childten  at 
shall  be  sent  thither  from  another  community,  The  former  would  be  il¬ 
liberal,  the  latter  disingenuous  ;  and  both  would  constitute  a  gross  dere¬ 
liction  of  that  just,  candid,  and  manly  system,  which  Protestant  Dissenters 
should,  alx)ve  all  pi'ople,  hold  themselves  bound  to  maintain,  when  they  say, 
“  Let  every  one  be  fuily  persuaded  in  his  own  mind/’ 

‘  rhe  Ommittee  have  engaged  a  very  commodious  house  at  Nfill-Hill, 
in  the  parish  of  Hendon,  a  situation  peculiarly  pleasant  and*  salubrious, 
where  tJiey  hope  many  oftlie  rising  generation  will  imbibe  the  elements  of 
sound  literature  and  the  principles  of  evangelical  religion,  and  thus  become 
a  credit  to  the  Institution,  the  joy  of  their  parents,  and  blessings  in  every 
relation  of  social  life/* 

‘  Let  us  hope  that  Patrons  will  not  be  wanted  in  support  of  an  Insti¬ 
tution  so  adapt'd  to  the  exigency  of  the  churches,  and  to  which  the  public 
attention  would  not  have  been  solicited,  bu:  from  a  fall  conviction  that  the 
design  is  calcula  ed  to  promote,  far  beyond  the  precincts  of  a  party,  the 
spirit  ol  that  religion,  which  is  at  once  the  ornament  and  the  hope  of 
man.”  pp.  v.— vii. 

Mr.  Bogue  has  ably  discharged  the  two  functions  of  advocate  and  coun¬ 
sellor.  His  discourse  is  replete  with  just  views  and  manly  sentiments  ;  it 
includes  a  forcible  train  of  argument  in  favour  of  the  Institution,  and  a  ju¬ 
dicious  exposition  of  principles  to  be  observed  in  conducting  it.  The  text 
is  Prov.  X.  1.  A  wise  son  maketh  a  g!ad  father.  Having  first  developed 
the  constituent  parts  of  a  good  education,  ^o  >d  prin:iples,  and  literary  ac¬ 
quisitions — he  next  specifies  its  fruits,  capacity  for  b  isincss — habits  of  vigor* 
ous  application — qualilication  for  pu'ilic  employments — means  of  innocent 
relaxation-T-a  higher  susceptibility  of  future  improvement — the  increase  of 
knowledge  in  society — the  power  of  inlluencing  the  public  opinion — 
ability  to  serve  the  church  of  Christ — the  promotion  of  religion  and  the 
divine  glory.  The  style  is  energetic,  rather  than  elegant ;  but  well  adapted 
to  a  discourse  which  is  not  declamatory,  but  argumentative.  Wc  must  be 
contented  with  inserting  the  following  specimens,  'rhe  utility  of  early 
irammatical  instruction  is  neatly  explained. 

•  A  boy  at  school,  sitting  down  to  learn  a  lesson  in  Virgil,  with  his 
grammar  and  his  dictionary  by  his  side,  pivscnts  an  object  oy  no  means 
beneath  the  notice  of  a  philosopher.  Invention,  judgment,  memory,  are  all 
called  into  exercise  ;  to  make  out  his  task,  tliey  most  often  be  exerted 
witli  patient  attention  and  perseverance ;  and  it  is  only  after  repeated 
trials,  that  he  succeeds.  Among  other  effects  of  such  a  manner  of  spend¬ 
ing  time,  the  faculties  of  the  mind  are  strengthened,  and  the  capacity  for 
every  useful  employment  in  life  considerably  enlarged.’  p.  10. 

‘  That  the  general  sentiments  of  a  country  be  good,  is  a  matter  of  the 
highest  imporunce.  But  this  will  always  dej)^nd  on  two  things — on  the 
number  of  Christians,  and  on  the  influence  which  by  t}l^i^  talents  they  have 
tequired  over  the  public  mind.  It  is  by  a  comparative  few,  that  the  tone 
is  given.  Hitherto,  unhappily,  in  most  countries,  public  opinions  have  not 
been  on  the  side  of  truth,  and  piety,  and  goodness  ;  but  false  uieas  on  rt* 
ligion,  on  morals,  on  public  institutions,  and  on  happinegf  of  cotoasB- 
Vol.  IV.  Mm 


ties,  have  been  prevalent  in  almost  every  land ;  and  the  great  adversary  of 
mankind  has  successfully  contrived  to  get  the  moral  taste  of  the  nations 
into  his  hands.  Ht*nce  evangelical  doctrine  h  m<thoHismy  and  a  life  re. 
gulattd  by  the  gospt  l  of  Christ  is  rigid  huritanism.  To  how  long  a  list 
might  instances  of  this  kind  be  cxt«*i*dfa  !  Of  what  conseouence  is  it,  then, 
♦hat  Christians  should  make  themselves  masters  of  public  opinion,  and 
give  it  a  decisive  tone  in  favour  of  every  thing  that  is  good.*  pp.  18,  19. 

‘  The  system  of  education  which  it  is  designed  to  adopt,  will  form  the 
pupils  for  usefulness  in  the  various  lines  of  business  ;  and  it  will  be  a  va¬ 
luable  introduction  to  more  elevated  literary  pursuits,  for  such  as  intend  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  learned  profess  ons,  and  a  life  of  study  \Vlu  n  > 
you  think  or  speak  on  the  subject,  always  keep  in  view  the  two  parts  of 
which  it  consists,  and  the  importance  of  the  union  of  both  in  the  scholar. 
The  principles  to  be  taught  are  infinitely  valuable  :  a  life  (onduct-d  under 
their  influence  leads  to  immortal  glory.  But  if  literature  be  not  connected 
with  them,  the  pet  son  will  be  much  less  useful  than  he  would  have  other, 
wise  been,  and  altogether  unfit  for  some  departments,  which,  when  pro. 
pcrly  filled,  conduce  in  a  veiyr  high  degree  to  the  happiness  of  man  On 
the  other  hand,  if  learning  hv  alone,  if  it  be  not  united  with  good  principles, 
it  is  a  sword  in  the  hand  of  a  madman,  who  is  as  likely  to  attack  his  friends 
as  his  foes  :  it  is  a  stately  ship  without  a  helm  or  a  pilot.  The  pride  of  the 
scholar’s  heart  will  mislead  him  on  the  jouiney  ot  litc,  and  he  is  in  imminent 
danger  of  employing  his  talents  to  the  dishonour  of  God,  and  the  injury  of 
man  :  when  both  are  united,  every  thing  that  is  wise  and  good  may  be 
expected  from  him.’  p.  2d. 

Appended  to  the  Sermon,  arc  the  General  Plan,  and  a  List  of  the  earlier 
Patrons,  of  this  infant  Seminarv. 


Art.  XIX  Human  Laavs  best  su/tforiid  by  the  GosfieL  A  Sermon  preach¬ 
ed  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Peter,  York  ;  before  the  Hon.  Sir 
Soulden  Lawrence,  Knt.  one  ot  ilu*  .Justices  of  the  Court  of  King’s 
Piench,  March  (>,  IhOS.  r»y  the  Rev.  Pr.mri.^  \Vi«ngham,  M.  A. 
P.  R .  S.  of  'I'rlnity  College,  Oamhridge.  Published  at  the  Request  of 
the  High  Sheriff,  and  the  Gentlemen  of  the  (Jrnnd  Jury.  4to.  pp.  dl. 
Price  2s.  rid.  York,  Wilson  ;  Mawman,  Sfc.  \hi)h. 

iN  this  di.seours  *,  (from  Dent  !v.  8.)  Mr.  Wrangh.im  begins  by  rxtol- 
ling  tltc  British  Themis,  or  le^.d  constitutlo!!  r.r  I'.nglnnd.  pie  tlicn 
notice.s  the  retlectlor-.  that  iuive  Iw'u  e  on  th*’  InsuJrclency  of  its  mi- 
luite  deta'ds,  and  ir.eilieacv  ot  it?  .s.ingulnarv  sanctions,  to  enforce, 
.onong  our  countrymer.,  the  d*:c  »d;s -i if  snci.'il  duties.  Hence  hr 
tikes  occasion  to  remajk  the  g:o.it  proi'rti'yy  'rirli  which  legislators  hay 
Siiinmoncvi  th'  r'.:r  tj  th'  Lord  in  tul  ot  tiit  irown  denunciations.” 
We  were  pleased  to  l:nd  Mr.  Wr.'ingh.i’n  cpi  tioudv  distinguishing  thr 
inrid»'ntal  and  secular  Umetils  (d  Chrisiiatiry.  tr.oi  i  <  chief  and  eternal 
object  ;  especially  as  ?ome  ot  h  >  clerical  hrctl'ori  .'piv.-ir  more  willing  to 
recommend  the  religion  of  Ch  i^*,  .1 1  an  instainitun  tor  civilizing  the  bai- 
barons,  and  regul  iting  the  civili/ed,  th.m  to  proclal  ti  i;  as  t!ie  dispensation 
mercy  to  the  gui’ty.  'Pile  mmuster  of  Christ,  he  obseives, 

“  Most  recclirct,  that  the  promotion  of  cM’  con'or-?,  tbougli  one  of 
the  mon valuabb:  c£  is  with  h:\\  but  a  lubordmate  fane*. 
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lion  :  t^vat  his  primary  charge  is  to  ftratf  men^  in  Chrut^s  ttead^  to  Be  r#- 
^onci/eJ  to  God  ;  and  that  therefore  his  foremost  exertion  in  the  service  of 
his  Great  Principal  must  be«  to  make  his  he;irer8  not  good  subjects,  bvt 
good  Christians — Chiistians  in  the  peculiar  acceptation,  in  which  the  name 
was  first  earned  by  the  disciples  at  Antioch  ;  and  which  still,  under  a  sy¬ 
nonymous  epithet,  honourably  stigmatises  the  evangelical  followers  of  their 
Lord.  In  achieving  the  latter,  indeed,  he  will  incidentally  have  achieved 
both. 

This  will  demand  a  constant  and  conscientious  exhibition  of  the  pecu¬ 
liar  truths,  and  precepts  of  the  Gos|)cl.  I'o  guanl  the  sanctity  of  an 
oath,  and  to  prptect  society  from  the  clfects  of  some  of  the  grosser  sug¬ 
gestions  of  the  Tempter,  it  might  possibly  suffice  (under  the  lack  of 
nobler  motives)  to  announce  a  Jehovah  ever  competent,  by  his  infinite 
knowledge  and  justice* and  power,  to  detect  and  condemn  and  punish  the 
most  secret  trangressions.  But  these  misrepresentations  alone,  however 
they  may  imperfectly  serve  the  cause  of  secular  and  social  duty,  will  never 
qualify  mankind  for  their  better^  thatisy  their  kntvenly  country.  With  the 
jfiirit  of  fear^  which  they  are  adapted  to  infuse,  ana  which  chiefly  acts  at 
a  curb  to  prevent  the  perpetration  of  evil,  must  be  combined  the  principle 
of  love — all-bearing,  all-belicving,  all-hoping,  all-enduring  love — kindled 
by  a  frequent  display  of  the  glorious  work  of  Redemption  in  its  whole 
tissue  of  causes,  cost,  and  consequences,  to  animate  to  the  doing  of  that 
*ivhich  if  good, 

‘‘  Let  us  not  fhun  then,  in  miserable  compromise  with  the  soplii^triet  of 
the  sceptic,  or  the  jibes  of  the  scorncr,  to  d  elat  e  to  the  best  of  our  ability 
the  whole  counsel  of  God.  What  he  has  commanded  us  to  impart  entire, 
let  us  not,  under  the  affectation  of  improving,  presume  to  curuil.  There 
can  be  no  partial  reception  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  It  must  be 
every  thing,  or  it  is  nothing.*' 

Mr.  W.  concludes  with  exhorting  the  higher  orders  of  Society,  to  pro-* 
mote  the  salutary  influence  of  religious  principles  among  their  inferiors, 
not  merely  by  an  exemplary  obsen^ance  of  external  forms,  but  by  evincing 
in  their  whole  demeanour  a  cordial  zealous  piety. 

Highly  as  we  are  gratified  with  tiie  just  and  pious  sentiments  of  ihLs 
discourse,  we  could  wish  they  had  been  delivered  in  a  more  uniformly 
{K.‘rspicuous  style.  The  occasion  perhaps  did  not  justify  that  famitiar  and 
affectionate  and  zealous  mode  of  address  which  we  deem  especially  de¬ 
sirable,  and  doubt  not  that  Mr.  Wrangham  adopts,  in  parochial  sermons  ; 
but  the  requisite  dignity  might  have  been  better  attained  by  a  somewhat 
philosophical  discussion  of  the  thesis  on  the  same  scriptural  principles, 
than  by  a  pomp  of  diction  or  an  excess  of  rhetoric. 

Mr.  W.  has  subjoined  an  Appendix,  referring  to  two  distinct  subjects. 
First,  an  account  of  the  establishment  of  a  small  narochial  library  ot  mo¬ 
ral  and  religious  publications,  in  the  vestry  room  of  his  church.  The  plan 
and  selection  ot  works  appear  liberal  and  judicious ;  tJic  clerk  or  schooL 
master  is  librarian,  and  the  books  are  lent  gratuitously.  We  are  to  glad  learn 
that  so  laudable  an  undertaking  has  been  received  witli  great  avidity; 
and  strongly  recommend  it  to  general  imitation.  The  other  subject  of 
the  appendix,  is  a  controversy  in  which  Mr.  W.  has  been  involved  with  the 
venerable  “  Society  for  firomoUng  Christian  Knowledge,'*  on  the  amount 
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Strzcfin'es  omjrte  Discussion. 

*nd  application  of  it>  revenue.  It  origiruiled  in  a  complaint  of  ourt, 
(Vol.  III.  p.  in.)  repeated  by  Mr.  W.  that  the  energy  of  this  Society 
was  not  CiUite  proportionate  to  its  resources.  Without  entering  into  a 
detail  of  Mr.  W.’s  defence,  ve  shall  only  say,  that  we  are  as  little  dis¬ 
posed  as  himself,  to  retract  an  expostulation,  made  in  perfect  good  will, 
and,  we  trust,  not  wholly  in  vain. 

Art.  XX.  Men  and  Manners  :  or  Concentrated  Wisdom.  I'y  A*  Hunter. 

•  M.  1).  Y.  R.  S.  (York)  Svo.  pp.  202.  Price  3s.  Ws.  Mawman  lh08. 

P.  the  80th  page  of  “  Men  and  Manners*’  and  the  423d  maxim,  arc 
these  words  ;  “  When ‘you  have  wrote  yourself  into  reputation,  be 
content.  If  you  go  further,  you  may  write  yourself  out  of  it.**  We  ad¬ 
mire  tire  public  spirit  and  success  with  which  Dr.  Hunter,  the  celebrated 
author  of  a  savoury  work  intitled  “  CuUna  Famuintrix  Medtc'tn^^'  has 
violated  his  precept  in  order  to  verify  his  prediction.  A  due  regard  tQ 
our  scanty  limits  forbids  us  to  enrich  our  pages  with  more  than  two  or 
three  specimens  of  the  worthy  Doctor’s  “  concentrated  wisdom  ;’*  we 
can  assure  every  n*ader  who  is  A  lighted  with  the  sagacity  w  hich  has 
discovered  and  the  libiTality  which  has  disclosed  them,  that  he  may  find 
in  this  edifying  w'ork  several  hundreds  of  aphorisms  hut  little  inferior  to 
these  in  delicacy,  originality,  and  importance.  “  332.  There  is  something 
bewitching  in  hair- powder.  It  always  makes  a  man  look  like  a  gentle¬ 
man.’*  “  77.5.  Women  m.anage  their  feet  in  dancing  much  better  than  men.*' 
42f).  He  who  c.xpccts  nothing  is  never  disappointed.** 

Art.  XXI.  Strictures  on  Free  Discussion  ;  with  Observations  on 
the  common  Notions  of  infernal  Influence  on  the  Human  Mind.  By 
'Pliilologus.  pp.  ()().  Price  Is.  (xl.  Longman,  &c.  1807. 

^J'HIS  perlomiance  may  lx*  considereil  as  an  auiplification  and  defence 
of  a  criticism  on  two  pas  ages  of  scrljituiv,  w'lilch  first  m.ide  its  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  f  I  ivt  rpool)  'rheological  Repository.  '1  he  criticism  itself 
undoubtedly  intitles  tlie  author  to  rank  among  those  intrepid  advocates  of 
Free  Discussioni**  w!'o  disdain  an  entim  subjection  lo  apostolic  autho¬ 
rity,  and  wiio  scruple  not  to  put  that  construction  on  the  words  of  inspired 
truth,  whicli.  In  the  plenitude  of  their  wisdom,  they  judge  most  rational; 
any  obvious  meaning  of  the  terns,  or  general  testimony  of  scripture,  to 
the  contrary  notwithstandin'*-.  The  real  design  of  Pi'ilologiis  in  tills 
sophistical  pamphlet,  is  to  explode  the  doctrine  of  the  existence  and  agency 
of  Evd  Spirits ;  and  in  order  to  this,  he  seems  to  think  th.at  little  else  is 
requisite,  th.m  to  prove  tint  the  doctiine  in  question  receives  no  support 
from  Flph.  ii.  2.  and  1  Pet.  v.  8.,  and  to  assirt,  that  it  is  not  contained 
in  any  other  part  of  the  word  of  God.  His  arguments  and  assertions 
display  an  ignorance  and  a  t*  UKiiiy  extremely  pitiable.  We  would  recom¬ 
mend  to  Phih  logus  to  suspenu  iiis  triumph  over  the  “  Conimon  Notions 
cf  Infernal  Influence,**  till  he  has  stumbled  on  some  better  inuipreta* ion 
of  the  texts  ix'fo! red  to,  and  t.ll  he  has  examined  a  few  other  passages 
which,  at  cording  to  the  ordinary  ruVs  cf  criticism,  appear  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  trutli  of  the  doctrine  he  rejects.  The  most  forcible  and  conclu¬ 
sive  of  these,  however,  he  finds  it  convenient  to  pass  over  in  silence,  ju- 
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/Jiciously  rcflectincr  how  much  skill  would  be  requisite  to  giro  them 
even  a  specious  into.prctation,  on  the  principles  that  he  wishes  to 
establish. 


Art.  XX 1 1.  Tkt  Ecouomy  of  a  Christian  lAfe :  or  Maxims  .and 
Rules  of  Religious  and  .'v!or.d  Conduct  arranged  from  the  Snered 
Scriptures :  and  adapted  to  I'hristians  of  t  very  Denomination.  With 
short  explanatory  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Bingiey,  /\.M.  F.  D.  S. 

2  Vols.  1‘imo.  pp.  ^32.  i' rice  8s.  J.  J.'Stockdale.  1808. 

1’^ARIOUS  works,  constructed  on  the  principle  of  this  compilation,  have 
been  long  known  and  approved.  The  most  considerable  are  Gastrcirt 
Christi  in  Institutes^  Locke’s  Comm:jn  Place  Book  to  the  and  Warden’s 
System  of  ReveaUd  Religion  :  a  smaller  j)roduction  of  a  respectable 
Friend,”  interspersed  with  occasional  observations,  we  lately  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  notice*  ;  and  a  very  Judicious  series  of  Scriftture  Extrticts  ^\\\h^ 
tound  in  the  publications  of  the  Religious  'Fract  Society.  'I'he  recom* 
mendations  of  Mr.  Bingley’s  work  are,  that  it  forms  a  medium  between 
the  bulky  and  the  scanty  performanres,  and  that  it  contains  a  numbtr 
of  critiral  and  explanatory  notes.  We  should  he  disposc’d  to  take  excep¬ 
tion  at  many  ol  these  notes,  either  as  unnecessary,  or  as  iniudicious.  Wc 
are  decidedly  adverse  to  the  indiscriminate  in>eriion  of  extracts  fiom  the 
Apocrypltal  books  ;  nearly  all  of  these  which  merit  attention,  are  superseded 
by  extracts  from  the  canonical  Scriptures  ;  and  those  which  vary  so  far  as 
not  to  be  thus  renilered  unnecessary,  cannot  be  deemed  authoritative  on 
the  reader’s  faith.  We  think  the  work  would  have  met  with  a  readier 
welcome  from  the  public,  if  it  h:id  been  printed  more  economically,  and 
comprised  in  one  volume.  I’he  title  is  not  very  appropriate,  as  a  large 
portion  of  tlie  work  is  occupied  with  the  doctrines  of  religion. 

.Art.  XXI II.  Zoological  Anecdotes  \  or  authentic  and  interesting  Facts^ 
relative  to  the  Lives,  Manners,  and  Fconomy  of  the  Brute  .Creation  : 
exhibiting  the  most  striking  Instances  of  the  Intelligence,  Sagacity, 
social  Disposition,  and  extraordinary  Cap.icities  of  various.  Animafs, 
both  in  their  natural  and  domesticated  State.  2  vols.  Foolscap  8vo. 
pp.  483.  Colburn.  1808. 

is  a  collection  of  curious  and  marvellous  stories,  illustrating  the 
siTgacity  of  various  animals,  the  dog,  the  cat,  the  horse,  the  elephant, 
the  raven,  the  otter,  &c.  Many  of  them  are  new  to  the  English  reader, 
but  few  are  so  well  authenticated  as  entirely  to  satisfy  iiis  scepticism.  We 
wisli  the  compiler  had  been  wise  enough,  if  not  delicate  enough,  to  free 
this  amusing  work  from  one  or  two  specks  of  gross  impropriety,  which 
render  it  exceptionable. 

Art.  X  \  1 V.  Qttestions  on  the  Holy  Saiptures,  to  be  answered  in  writing, 
Exercises  at  School  or  in  the  Course  of  Private  Instruction.  By  John 
Bullar.  12mo.  pp  210.  Price  4s.  bound.  Soutiumpton,  Baker  and 
Fletcher;  Longman  and  Co.  1808. 

j  JAVING  strongly  commended  the  plan  of  Mr.  Simpson’s  Qju^stionn 
Gr^c£  (Vol.  IV.  p.  87)  wc  are  pledged  to  a  still  w'armer  appro¬ 
bation  jf  i\jr.  Bullar’s  performance,  which  recommends  and  faciliuin  the 
.^doptiim  of  a  similar  plan  of  instjaiciion  in  reference  to  the  sacred  Scrip. 

*  lukc's  Duties  of  Religion  and  Morality.  (Vol.  IV.  p.  IbLJ 
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and  application  of  \U  revenue.  It  orlgin.ilrd  in  a  complaint  of  oun, 
(Vol.  III.  p.  in.)  repeated  by  Mr.  W.  that  the  energy  of  this  Jfocicty 
wa%  not  cuite  proportionate  to  its  resources.  Without  entering  into  a 
detail  of  Mr.  vV.’s  defence,  v  e  shall  only  say,  that  we  are  as  little  dis¬ 
posed  as  himself,  to  retract  an  expostulation,  made  in  perfect  good  will, 
and,  we  trust,  not  wholly  in  vain. 

Art.  XX.  Men  and  Manners  :  or  Concentrated  Wisdom.  I'y  A«  Hunter, 

•  M.  1).  F.  R.  S.  (Yoik)  8vo.  pp.  202.  Price  3s.  Ws.  Mawman  180R. 

IN  the  80th  page  of  “  Men  and  Manners”  and  the  423d  maxim,  arc 
these  words  ;  “  When  you  have  wrote  yourself  into  reputation,  be 
content.  If  you  go  further,  you  may  write  yourself  out  of  it.”  We  ad¬ 
mire  tire  public  spirit  and  success  with  which  Dr.  Hunter,  the  celebrated 
author  ot  a  savoury  work  intitled  “  CuHna  Famulatrix  Medtcinry'  has 
violated  his  precept  in  order  to  verify  his  prediction.  A  due  regard  tp 
our  scanty  limits  forbids  us  to  enrich  our  pages  with  more  than  two  or 
three  specimens  of  the  worthy  Doctor’s  “  concentrated  wisdom  we 
can  assure  every  n*ader  who  is  A  lighted  with  the  sagacity  which  has 
discovered  and  the  libi'rality  which  has  disclosed  them,  that  he  may  find 
in  this  edifying  w'ork  Several  hundreds  of  aphorisms  hut  little  inferior  to 
these  in  delicacv»  originality,  and  importance.  “  332.  There  is  something 
bewitcliing  in  hair-powder.  It  always  makes  a  man  look  like  a  gentle¬ 
man.”  “  77.5.  Women  manage  their  feet  in  dancing  much  better  than  men.” 
“  42G.  He  who  e.xpccts  nothing  is  never  disappointed.” 

Art.  XXI.  Strictures  on  Free  Discussion  ;  with  Observations  on 
the  common  Notions  of  infernal  Influence  on  the  Human  Mind.  By 
Plnlologus.  pp.  ()0.  Puce  Is.  (xl.  Longman,  &c.  1807. 

^J'HIS  performance  may  be  considered  as  an  aiiiplification  and  defence 
of  a  criticism  on  two  passages  of  scripture,  which  first  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  (I  ivt  qmol)  I'heological  Repository.  'I  he  criticism  itself 
undoubtedly  intitleS  tlie  author  to  rank  among  those  intrepid  advocates  of 
Free  Discussion,”  w]:o  disdain  an  entire  subjection  lo  .apostolic  autho¬ 
rity,  and  who  scruple  not  to  put  that  constniction  on  the  words  of  inspired 
truth,  which,  in  the  plenitude  of  their  wisdom,  they  judge  most  iation.il; 
any  obvious  meaning  of  the  terms,  or  general  testimony  of  scripture,  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding’'.  The  rc.il  design  of  Philologus  in  this 
sophistical  pamphlet,  is  to  explode  the  doctrine  of  the  existence  j.nd  agency 
of  Evil  Spirits ;  and  in  order  to  this,  he  seems  to  think  that  little  else  is 
requisite,  th.»n  to  prove  that  the  doctrine  in  question  receives  no  8upj)ort 
fiom  Eph.  ii.  2.  and  1  Pet.  v.  S.y  and  to  assert,  that  it  is  not  contained 
in  any  other  part  of  the  word  of  God.  His  .arguments  and  assertions 
display  an  ignorance  and  a  t*  mtiiiy  extremely  pitiable.  We  would  recom¬ 
mend  to  Phih  logus  to  suspeni;  liis  triumph  over  the  **  Common  Notions 
of  lidicrnal  Influence,”  till  he  has  stumbled  on  some  better  inteipretarion 
the  texts  referred  to,  and  t.ll  he  has  examined  a  few  other  passages 
which,  according  to  the  ordinary  ru’es  of  criticism,  appc*ar  to  demon¬ 
strate  th<*  tiutli  of  the  doctrine  he  rejects.  The  most  forcible  and  conclu¬ 
sive  of  thc^e,  however,  he  finds  it  convenient  to  pass  over  in  silence,  ju- 
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^ildously  rcflectlnc^  how  much  skill  would  be  requisite  to  give  them 
fven  a  specious  interpretation,  on  the  principles  that  he  wishes  to 
e^ublish. 

^rt.  XX 1 1.  Tke  Economy  of  a  Chiustian  lAj'e :  or  Mixims  and 
Rules  ol  Religious  and  .Vloral  Conduct  arranged  from  the  Sacnxi 
Scriptures :  and  adapted  to  Christians  of  erery  IXmomination.  With 
short  explanatory  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Bingley,  A.M.  F.  L.  S. 

2  Vols.  l‘imo.  pp.  4:32.  i  iice  8«.  J.  J.  Stockdalc.  1808. 

1’^ARIOUS  works,  constructed  on  the  principle  of  this  compilation,  have 
been  long  known  and  approved.  The  most  considerable  are  Gastrcll’i 
Christinn  ImtituteSi  Locke’s  Common  Place  Book  to  the  and  Warden *1 

Sys.fm  of  ReveaUd  Religion  :  a  smaller  production  of  a  respectable 
Friend,”  interspersed  with  occasional  observations,  we  lately  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  notice*  ;  and  a  very  Judicious  scries  of  Scrifiture  Extracts 
lound  in  the  publications  of  the  Religious  'Tract  Society.  'The  recona- 
mendations  of  Mr.  Bingley’s  work  arc,  that  it  forms  a  medium  between 
the  bulky  and  the  scanty  performances,  and  that  it  contains  a  numbtr 
of  critiral  and  explanatory  notes.  V\'e  should  he  disposed  to  take  cxccj>- 
tion  at  many  of  these  notes,  either  as  unnecessary,  or  as  injudicious.  \Vc 
are  decidedly  adverse  to  the  indiscriminate  insertion  of  extracts  fiom  the 
Apocrypltal  books  ;  nearly  all  of  these  which  merit  attention,  are  superseded 
by  extracts  from  the  canonical  Scriptures  ;  and  those  which  vary  so  far  as 
not  to  be  thus  rendered  unnecessary,  crinnot  be  deemed  authoritative  on 
the  reader’s  faith.  We  think  the  work  would  have  met  with  a  readier 
welcome  from  the  public,  if  it  had  been  printed  more  economically,  and 
comprised  in  one  volume.  The  title  is  not  very  appropriate,  as  a  large 
portion  of  tlie  work  is  occupied  with  the  doctrines  of  religion. 

Art.  XXI II.  Zoologicid  Anecdotes  \  or  authentic  and  interesting  Facts, 
relative  to  the  Lives,  Manners,  and  Fconomy  of  the  Brute  .Creation  : 
c.xhibiting  the  most  striking  Instances  of  the  Intelligence,  Sagacity, 
social  Disposition,  and  extvaordinary  Capacities  of  various.  Animals, 
both  in  their  natural  and  domesticated  State.  2  vols.  Foolscap  8vo. 
pp.  483.  Colburn.  1808. 

is  a  collection  of  curious  and  marvellous  stories,  illustrating  the 
sagacity  of  various  anlmids,  the  dog,  the  cat,  the  horse,  the  elephant, 
the  raven,  the  otter,  5cc.  NLiny  of  them  ai*e  new  to  the  English  reader, 
but  few  are  so  well  authenticated  as  entirely  to  satisfy  his  scepticism.  Wu 
wiuh  the  compiler  had  been  wise  enough,  if  not  delicate  enough,  to  free 
this  amusing  work  from  one  or  two  specks  of  gross  impropriety,  which 
render  it  exceptionable. 

An.  X.\  1\*.  {Questions  on  the  Holy  Saiptures,  to  be  answered  in  writing,  at 
Exercises  at  School  or  in  the  Course  of  Private  Instruction.  By  John 
Buliar.  12mo.  pp  210.  Price  4s.  bound.  Souilumpton,  Baker  and 
Fletcher;  Longman  and  Co.  1808. 

VjA\TNG  strongly  commended  the  plan  of  Mr.  Simpson’s  Qu^stlonet 
Grstcic  (Vol.  IV.  p.  87)  W'C  are  pledged  to  a  still  w'armer  appro¬ 
bation  jf  i\jr.  Bullar’s  performance,*  which  recommends  and  faciliuies  the 
adopti»>n  of  a  similar  plan  of  instruction  in  reference  to  the  tacred  Scrip. 

*  iukc'b  Duties  of  Keiigiun  aud  Morality.  (Vol.  IV.  p.  Itti.J 
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turrs.  Tli<*  Oursi'or>  here  n]»|)lled  to  the  respective  chapters,  uiudj 
the  juipil  is  cKpeeud  t  j  answer  in  writing,  apjKar  to  us  to  have  been 
l(jin\td  with  eor.blvlej.ible  care  and  in  most  casts  with  strict  projiiirty, 
'rhcautlioi  luTS  t  e;JcHtJyhaIxtn  p.tins  to  render  his  work  complete  and  ser¬ 
viceable  ;  and  iiv  circulation,  wv*  doubt  not,  will  rcw'ard  that  care,  wliich  a 
mere  manufacturer  of  books  would  not  have  bestow'cd  on  such  a  compi. 
lation.  A  sensible  summai  y  or  description  of  each  Book  is  prefixed  to 
tlic  Questions  founded  onks  contents  ;  and  scveial  aiticles  of  misccllaneouj 
information  are  very  ])ro))erly  intersperstd.  Mr.  B.  has  not  adapted  any 
Questions*  to  Solomon’s  Song  and  the  Revelation  ;  for  which  he  jjives 
oh  vious  and  satislactoi)  reasons  in  his  sketches  of  their  character  and  con- 
t?nts. 

To  tliose  who  use  ilie  book,  we  would  recommend,  as  a  variation,  and 
fn  our  opinion  a  great  imj)iovcment,  of  the  author’s  plan,  that  the  quei. 
lions  b<‘  answered  viva  voce  in  the  class,  immediately  after  the  reading 
cf  a  cfiapter.  This  is  a  mucli  Ix-tter  discipline  for  the  understanding, 
and  is  also  an  exercise  for  tlie  memory. 


Alt.  XXV.  ‘I'he  Lament aiiotfy  a  Poem,  in  1  Wo  Parts.  To  which  are 
added,  other  misccllaivOus  Pieces,  in  Blank  Verse,  and  Rhyme.  Second 
TAHtion,  corrected.  Svo.  pp.  2()8.  White.  1807. 


^^(^T  having  been  able  to  make  our  way  farther  into  this  handsome  vo¬ 
lume  than  the  Odth  page,  it  would  be  uncandid  to  assert,  that  in  the 
whole  work  there  is  nothing  tk'tler  titan  tasteless  imagery,  vernacular  sen¬ 
timents,  and  vioggrel  verse. 

It  may  be  pio|>er  to  subjoin  a  copy  of  the  doughty  stanzas,  which  proved 
to  us  that  our  patience  was  not  invincible. 

*  For  if  d<  jeered,  why  shruld  I  conceal 

7  he  grief  that  springs  s})ontaneous  in  my  f.eart  ? 

If  glad,  why  not  acknowledge  what  I  feel, 

And  wh.at  I  feel,  to  those  I  love  impart  ? 

‘  'Plicn  tiu'se  my  wishes  are,  and  these  my  wants; 

But  should  my  life  less  cheering  views  unfold, 

ril  still  he  tiinnkful  for  what  heaven  grants. 

For  this  is  wisdoir. — at  le.ast  so  I  hold.'  p.  IX). 


Alt.  XXVI.  i'he  In'ffiiity  of  ILitchcrajt  cevtured  atui  exposed  i  being 
the  8uhbt.incc  of  'Pwo  Sermons,  delivered  at  Warley.  near  Halifax. 
Hy  r.  Ha  wkins.  PJmo.  pp.  3(i.  Price  6d.  Halifax,  Holden  and  Co. 
Williams  and  Co.  1808. 


IT  is  truly  melancholy  to  hnd  that  in  our  enlightened  country  there  is 
*  sii.l  any  necctoiiv  tor  siu  h  a  work  as  this.  From  the  curious  account 
which  Mr.  f  1.  prel:xes  to  liis  sermons,  it  should  stem  that  recourse  to* 


protess^d  wi/.ards  is  very  prevalent  in  his  neighbourhood  ;  insomucli  as 
to  iuive  imposed  on  him  tl;e  painful  duty  of  excluding  sonic  of  his  church 
from  Christian  communion.  He  states,  on  abundant  scriptural  authority, 
tlie  gross  iniquity  of  pietending  to  intercourse  with  familiar  spirits,  or 
consulting  tlio.e  who  ridvance  such  pretences.  His  earnest  admonitions, 
we  hope,  will  be  rewarded  with  ninule  success  among  his  infatuated  ncigh- 
boui  b. 


.Art.  \X\’Il.  Kerr.GrLs  cn  an  Article  tn  the  PanopIUt  ( Jmenean  MtX* 

gazine,) 


\Vc  have  lately  received  two  numbers  of  a  periodical  work  published  ;’t 
Boston  in  New  England,  intitled  the  Panoplisi,  in  which  our  a*marks  on 
Mr.  tN’ebster^s  performance  are  reprinted,  with  strictures  by  himself.  That 
Gentleman  processes  to  have  communicated  his  observations  to  the  public, 
because  he  wished  his  re  ply  to  reach  the  (EcltHTtic)  Reviewers,  inexp*.'c- 
uiion  tluitthey  would  manifest  their  candour  and  love  of  justice,  by  repuh- 
lislung  his  remarks.’*  We  should  gladly  do  this,  liut  that  their  extent,  tc- 
gclher  with  th.at  of  the  rejoinder  which  ought  to  be  annexed,  wouM  Ic 
unavoidably  greater  than  our  readers  in  general  would  prolxibly  judge  to 
be  due  to  the  subject  in  dispute.  W'^e  hojH.*,  also^  that  it  will  notin'  im¬ 
possible  to  demonstrate,  to  the  satisfaction  of  Mr.  W.  and  his  friends,  our 
cindour  and  love  of  ju‘>tice,  by  t  shorter  process;  especially  aslu'admiti 
that  our  “  criticisms,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  obsei  vations.ma- 
nifest  liberality  of  sentiment,  and  contain  a  greater  pi>rtiv)n  praise, 
than  English  Reviewers  have  generally  bestowed  on  /VmcMcan  publicatio.is.’* 
If,  therelore,  we  tan  vhidicate,  or  else  duly  apologize  tor,  these  few  ol>- 
noxious  sentiment'J,  v  e  appr»*hcnd  that  the  author  will  be  gratitled  to  the 
spirit,  thougli  not  to  the  letter,  of  his  exiH'ct-'tion. 

We  think  it  likely  that  wt-  mistook  Mr.  W.’s  moaning  in  his  pixTace, 
as  we  understood  that  his  comjx'nd  was  avowedly  intended  to  cnm/ilrfr  his 
system.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  evidently  mistook  our  meaning,  when 
ho  charged  us  with  inconsistency  for  remarking  that  the  etymologici 
of  words  were  necessary  to  complete  the  systent,  but  th::^  those 
couKi  hardly  Iw  expected  in  a  comjxmd.  If  our  readers  refe  r  to  tlu*  ai ri¬ 
de,  they  will  find  that  these  observations  were  introduced  me.e  y  as  obj  c- 
tions  to  the  propriety  of  ])rofes.slng  to  “  complete  a  system  ot  eh*nu  ntary 
principles,  for  the  inslrie  tion  ot  youth  in  the  Englisii  language,”  by  t]i:> 
conipend  which  Mr.  W.  presented  to  the  public.  We  c:inni)».  ytt  assign 
any  other  signification  to  the  expressions  which  ve  have  j.r.t  (juoted 
from  his  preface  :  but  w’cre.idl  y  admit  h’:m  to  be  the  best  judge  ot  whai 
he  designeil  to  express. 

Mr.  \V  .  In  surprised,  as  we  doubt  not  nio.st  English  ( iinmnaiians  wouM 
be,  at  cur  reluctcmcC  to  Intitle  tlie  Anglo-Saxon  “  the  r.u*ther  to'igue  ot 
the  English.”  He  appeals  to  Dr.  Johnson,  ‘‘  wlio  asseiud  the  wlnile  f.:- 
hiic  and  scheme  of  the  English  l.inguage  to  be  (iothic  or 'IVutunic.”  Wo 
have,  on  various  occasions,  defended  tlie  meniory  of  our  gieai  lx*xi.o- 
giapher,  against  what  wedeen)»*d  unre.nsonable  c.'.vil.s :  but  we  cnnn<»t  gi\e 
him  credit  for  philological  knowledge  sunicient  tor  the  ground  ot  such 
au  assertion.  To  a  person  who  is  tolerably  conversant  w.tn  any  dialect  ot 
die  ancient  Ihiii  ^h  language,  it  w  ill  Ik*  obvious,  that  Dr  Johnson  was 
unacquainted  witii  the  real  sources  of  numerous  Ihigllsh  terois,  aod 
theretorc  incompetent  to  dtciile  tiie  cluiactrr  ot  its  ‘‘  whole  labrio 
scheme.” 

Mr.  W.  supposes  (with  Mr.  Pinkerton  and  others)  that  the  pcopic 
and  the  l.angu.ige  of  England  w'cre  so  much  go/huIzrJ  (it  we  may  be 
allowed  tiie  :erm}  b‘'foietlu»  Romans  conquered  our  country,  that  It  ii 
Iron)  the  **  c.nlv  Pcljic  settlers  we  have  received  tliC  body  oi  the  English 
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lAnguajsjr.  Thr  Saxons  and  Anj^Ies,  who  conquered  Britain  in  the  sixth 
and  seventh  centuries”  (snys  our  author)  “  spoke  a  dialect  of  the  same 
Language  with  the  Belgic  inhabitants — they  were  comparatively  few  in 
DumlxT — they  introduced  few  females — and  incorporating  v  ith  the  formt'r 
inhabitants,  they  could  not  have  introduced  a  new  language  :  though  not 
intprobably  the  language  might  have  suffered  s  me  variati(  ns  from  the 
Saxons  as  w'cll  as  from  the  later  invaders,  the  T>:ines.”  “  This,”  adds 
!Mr.  W.  “is  what  1  call  the  Anglo-Saxon  language,  and  the  pare  ms  if 
fuodern  English.” 

If  this  Ir  pothesis  could  be  established,  we  think  that  a  different  name 
should  consequently  be  assigned  to  the  mother-tongue,  which  in  this  case 
might  as  well  be  called  Panish  as  Saxon,  and  would  more  piopi  rly  be 
termed  Belgic.  The  only  authorities  to  which  Mr.  W.  refers,  are  C'ysar’s 
information,  that  the  Belgat  occupied  some  southern  maritime  parts  of 
Britain;  that  of  I’acitus,  that  the  inhabit  ints  of  those  parts  differed  not 
much  in  language  from  those  of  the  opposite  coasts  of  Gaul  ;  and  the 
aflinitN  befwivn  the  ^a.xon  pan  of  English  and  the  modern  Dutch.  On 
these  grounds  formed  an  opinion  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Mr. 
\V.,  till  a  closer  exanunatiori  into  historical  facts  constrained  us  to  relinquish 
it.  We  aie  not  aware  of  any  event  recordcil  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
tiy,  that  warrants  tlie  supposition  of  more  than  om  language  having  been 
rommonly  used  in  it,  previous  to  the  Saxon  conquest ;  altliough  dilforent 
dialects  of  that  genera!  language  were  doubtless  used  in  ditferent  districts 
of  Soutii  orit.nin.  The  Belgre,  according  to  the  ancient  documents, 
publithed  in  the  Mywri  in  Aicha'ologia.  first  came  to  Britain  in  di.s'tress, 
on  account  of  their  own  country  having  fven  overflowed  by  the  sea.  They 
were  hosj)ital)ly  received  by  the  Britons,  and  had  lands  assigned  to  them  in 
the  Isle  of  Wiglit,  in  tlic  vicinity  of  which  t!\ey  are  placed  by  Ptolemv.  That 
they  hail  gra  .luaily  sprea  I  aliuigiho  south-east  coa>»t,  ^pcars  f  rom  Ca*sar: 
but  that  th.ey  ev  t  possessed  any  considerable  part  of  England,  or  came  in 
such  numU  r.’,  or  toiee,ns  greatly  to  aflect  the  language  then  in  i  ommon  use, 
is  repugnant  to  the  tenor  of  history.  It  is,  indeed,  muc!)  more  likely,  th)ft 
their  hinguage,  previous  to  their  arrival,  for  tlie  greater  part,  in  Britain,  had 
become  lUT.rly  cimfornu  d  to  that  of  the  Britons  ;  for  it  h>id  probably  been 
strongly  impregnated  with  that  of  iltc  native  Gauls,  which  was  the  same 
ns  th.it  of  t!ie  earliest  Britons.  Hence,  Tacitus’s  observation  is  by  no 
means  incompatible  witli  the  gcn^'ral  prevalence  of  one  language  in  South 
Britain.  The  influence  of  the  .bites,  Angles,  and  Saxons,  on  our  lan¬ 
guage,  slightly  as  Mr.  W.  speak.^  of  it.  was  incomparably  gre.iter  than  any 
that  c.in,  on  historical  nround,  be  attributed  to  tlie  Belgic  Colonists.  Even 
the  similaiitv  of  tlte  Dutch  ,;nd  English  languagi  s,  especially  where  the 
former  is  dissimilat  from  the  German,  arises  chiefly  from  a  mixture  of 
the  ancient  I’ritish,  or  Gallic  dialects,  with  those  mxKlcrn  tongues. 

Of  our  rem  ii  k.s  on  the  words  either  .and  Ciich,  Mr.  W.  politely  says  that 
they  “  are  error  and  absurdity  fVi.m  l>rginnlng  to  end:”  but  as  nothing 
that  he  hr.s  added  affords,  in  our  apprehension,  a  shadow  of  confirma¬ 
tion"  to  those  charges,  we  think  it  neccisary  only  to  refer  our  readers  to 
the  article  in  question,  leavin.^  the  decision  to  their  betUT  judgement ; 
nnd  to  apprise  Mr.  W.  th;i%  wlien  \vc  s.aid  the  word  each  must  lie  used 
i)f  two,”  we  meant,  as  was  obviou.s  from  the  connexion,  that  the  words 
ivert/f  r:c  could  only  lx*  used  o*' .a  gn  ater  number  than  two. 

Tfii'  r.criiucry  with  wlrich  Mj  .  W.  has  expressed  hiaiscif  on  tills  sub- 
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jcct  soenir.  to  hate  Iven  excited  by  our  incautious  use  of  the  offonslve 
j>hiasc  *'  dubbliTs  in  Etvmology."  We  confess  that  we  dagfit  not  to 
luve  classed  Mr.  W.  under  this  descrij)tion,  without  a  better  critierion  to 
jaJge  of  his  acquisitions  than  tlie  jwekice  to  his  short  work  alfonled  us. 
ibid  it  evinced  an  equal  degree  of  research  ith  that  which  is  discovereil 
by  his  communications  to  the  Panoplist,  we  sliould  certilnly  have  avoided 
the  e\])ressh)n  :  and  we  sliould  now  think  it  incunilx'nt  on  us  to  make  a 
farther  a;>olo  v  for  a  judgement  which  apivars  to  have  been  premature, 
had  not  the  author,  by  a  dereliction  of  the  <  andour  with  which  he  began 
the  diseusdon,  already  taken  the  law  of  retaliation  into  his  own  hand. 

Mr.  W.  cannot  admit  us  to  be  serious  in  our  defence  of  the  En-^Iish 
pronunciation  of  angel  and  annent^  and  persists  in  condemning  it  as  .1 
departure  from  the  original  sound,  which  he  ap])rc!ien  Js  the  Americans 
to  have  retained,  or  restored,  Wc  are  unccitain  whether  our  transatlantic, 
brethren  have  n^adc  a  similar  improvement  in  the  sound  of  a  before  n  anil 
»  softy  in  the  words  straugCyChangey  danger ,  manger y  ike  or  if  they  should 
still  be  content  to  pron  mnee  ihese  as  their  ignorant  progenitors  in  Eng¬ 
land  have  done  iinniemorially,  how  they  will  account  for  their  departure 
from  an  universal  rule  in  their  amendment  of  the  word 

We  had  expressed  our  apprehension,  that  Mr.  ^rV^’8  deviations  from 
universal  custom,  (in  orthography)  must,  }p*eatly  lessen  the  utility  of  hi.s 
<!i^tIonary  ;  and  our  opinion,  that  a  le\loograj>her’s  business  is  to  adopt 
the  prevailing  orthography  of  the  ago  in  which  h '  writes,  not  to  attempt 
changes,  the  success  of  which  muss  be  dubious,  it  not  utterly  imj)robable. 

“  This  rule,’'  says  Mr.  W.  “  if  received  Avithout  qualification,  is  frauglit 
with  mischief  to  our  language.  Indeed  it  is  impracticable  :  for  in  some 
clas  es  of  word'’,  the  usage  is  not  ascertainable,  tl»e  orthography  Iv^ing 
unsettled.  But  the  lule  itself  contradicts  the  principle  adopted  in  every 
otiicr  branch  of  literature,  that  “  errors  are  to  he.  (orrcctedy  ruhen  discoveredy 
»r  clearly  proved  *0  he  such.**  Why  it  should  be  impracticable  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  prev.iiling  orthography  ol  our  age,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  under- 
?tmJ  ;  but  if  there  were  a  case  in  which  it  was  difficult,  nothing  that  wc 
said  could  militate  against  a  lexicographer  making  his  clioicc  betwern 
cr>ntcnding  authoritie.s.  We  objected  only  to  unusual  modes  of  .sj)elling  ; 
and  to  tht'sey  only  as  lessening  the  general  usefulness  of  a  comjv'ndious 
i’iaionary.  Oer  readers  can  judge,  whether,  in  refi.Tring  to  works  of 
this  kind,  tlicir  object  be  not  to  ascertain  what  is  the  customary,  rather 
than  the  primary,  ort!i*\*raphy  of  words.  Authors  may  adopt,  or  invent, 
what  modes  of  spelling  diey  please,  witliout  essential  injury  to  their  com¬ 
positions ;  but  coinpile.’'s  of  dictionaries,  and  especially  of  com|)cn<i8  for 
fuuiliar  use,  render  thuir  labours  nearly  useless,  by  attempts  to  establish 


uncuiitomarv  modes  ot  spelling. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  th.it  we  find  Mr.  W.  has  “  studied  Llw>d 
with  Jiligeiice,  and  probably  with  success,  as  lie  lus  found  many  of  the 
radical  words,  not  only  of  English  and  IVeiich,  but  of  the  Latin,  which 
ha  1  e.scaped  tlie  observation  ol  others.’*  e  earnestly  recommend  to  him 
p^Tseverance  in  the  lnvestig..tion.  Sucii  a  knowledge  of  the  VVmcIi  lan¬ 
guage  as  will  enable  him  to  read  the  Myvyrian  Ajchicology,  mar  Iw  ac- 
q’lired  by  the  use  of  Owen’s  and  Walter  s  Dictionaries,  and  it  w.d  Cirm'sh 
him  with  lights  on  the  history  and  language  ot  Britain,  which  mvft  ren¬ 
tier  his  larger  work  superior  to  any  that  has  p.-cccdiui  it.  In  tl>  courie 
V^.*L.  IV.  Nn 
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r-f  hia  inquiries,  he  u  ill  fiiui  reason  to  believe  that  FnglanJ,  from  Nor¬ 
thumberland  to  the  Land’s-t'nd  wis  once  inhabited  by  a  trilx*  called 
Idoegrwvs,  who  before  inhabited  France  fiom  (lascogne  to  the  river 
Loire,  (or  I  i'jer)  and  who  prob  ihlv  spread  thence  into  Italy,  where  they 
were  called  Lf.airians.  Of  this  trilx',  tlv‘  l  ite  Cornish  were  the  rejire- 
sentntives.  (  f  tl  eii  lanp^ua'^e,  the  only  printed  remains,  be  ide  Llwryd's 
grammar,  are  contained  in  the  vocabulary  annexed  to  l>orlnsc*8  Antiquities 
of  Cornwall,  ami  in  Pryco’s  Archaeologia  Corniibritannicn,  which  in¬ 
cludes  Dr  Porhse's  X’ocabulary  with  large  additions.  These  fragments 
suflicc  to  shew  whence  every  soumi  of  our  language  that  is  not  common 
to  other  C  fOth  c  dialects,  has  been  derived.  This  is  what  we  regard  as  the 
mother  tongut*  of  t.ne  F.itglish,  altlum  li  the  multitudes  and  the  terocitv  of 
(iothic  inv.ulers,  the  evacuation  of  England  by  innumerable  crowds  that 
took  slieiter  in  VA  ales,  Cornw  11,  and  Bretagne,  and  the  tame  submission 
of  a  great  ])artorthe  Lloegrians,  who  are  seveiely  censured  by  the  Welch, 
for  ‘‘  becoming  Saxons,’*  have  left  the  trace's  of  our  original  sjK'cch  only 
accessible  to  im|<artial,  la'>onoiis,  and  ])e! severing  Investigation. 

We  will  detain  our  reailer  no  longer,  than  to  mention  some  patriotic 
rcHertions  and  arguments  on  the  impoitance  of  cultivating  and  extending 
the  Fnglisli  language,  in  prefi  rence  to  the  French.  Mr.  W.  affords  u  very 
laudable  example  to  his  co.  ntrvnien,  in  standing  on  his  guard  against  the 
encroachments  of  Fia  nrh  ambition,  to  the  success  of  which  he  suspects 
the  general  use  of  their  language  to  have  Ix'eii  essentially  subservient. 

“  'i'u  pave  the  wav  ft)r  this  ext*'nsion  of  th  .-ir  language,*^  says  he,  “  the 
IVeiich  had  the  ]>olicy  to  refine  ami  improve  it,  by  purifying  its  ortliogn- 
pby,  .and  reilucing  it  to  a  good  degree  of  rcgul.irity*  In  short,  they  first 
removed  the  chieJ  obstacles  to  the  easy  acquldtion  of  their  language  by 
foreigners  ;  and  without;  this  previous  measure,  ihcir  efibrts  would  h.ive 
been  unavailing.’' 

or  this  e.rgument,  we  would  say  with  our  whole  hc.arts,  rnleat  quantum 
jrjirst  ;  though  we  entertain  some  difference  of  judgement  as  to  the 
inoiles  by  wh  ch  the  Fiencli  language  has  been  improved  and  recom- 
luenthil,  and  as  to  tlmse  by  whicli  similar  advantages  may  accrue  to  the 
English  tongue.  The  ntodern  French  orthography  is  incomparably  less 
regular,  arh!  I  ‘ss  consistent  with  etymology,  than  it  was  two  centuries  ago, 
although  very  little  alteration  has  been  nuide  in  it  during  the  last  century. 
We  think  that  the  precision  and  neatness  whiclt  the  language  has  acquired 
from  elog.uu  and  ingenious  writers,  liave  much  more  conti  ihuted  to  its  ex- 
tens've  use.  Worvis  toimerly  used  as  sye.onymous,  have  been  accurately 
distinguished,  and  carefully  n])p!ied  to  discriminate  radiations  of  ideas. 
What  would  luue  IxTonu*  of  ttu*  French  language,  if  its  gnunniarians  and 
lv*xlcogr..phers  had  emrdoyed  I’r.oir  l.ihonr  and  time  in  reducing  it  to  the 
state  In  which  it  was  left  by  tee  Fran!;s  and  <  tlier  barbarous  conquerors  of 
ancii  n.  ( Jaul  r  Yet  such  app-.  ars  to  us  to  In*  the  object  of  several  recent 
t.vatiseson  our  own  language.  We  are  calkd  to  reject  the  refinements  by 
V.I  ich  ou-  elegant  wrltt  rs  of  tiu'  last  century  have  recommended  the  Eng- 
H?li  tongie  to  universal  esteem,  and  to  return  to  the  barbarous  phraseology 
of  our  Sax')!!  ancestors'.  S..ppo  ing,  for  instance,  that  Mr.  \\  .  could  pre¬ 
vail  wit»  Englishmen  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  to  reject  the  distinct 
senses  wor  ls  rrrry  e.vv,  and  which  have  been  e.stablished 

by  our  be»  ni.dein  wiltcis,  and  to  use  them  synonymcusly  as  was  for- 
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THfrly  tione  ;  what  would  be  the  consequence,  but  a  retrograde  approximation 
to  confusion  and  lurbarisni? 

In  closing,  Mr.  W.  patlvtically  remarks,  “  It  is  my  earnest  desire  to  prose¬ 
cute  niy  de>igns  to  a  (an)  useful  conclusion;  but  my  means  are  scanty,  the 
labour  Herculean,  and  tlie  discouragements  numerous  and  formidable/'  I'or 
the  good  intentions  of  the  author,  we  consiiler  the  industry,  the  patriotism, 
and  the  piety  which  he  manifests,  as  indubitable  pledges.  Of  th .»  difficulti<*s 
of  his  undertaking,  we  have  perhaps  yet  greiter  .ippre  e*  sions  than  himself. 
Far  be  it  from  us  willingly  to  augment  tiiem.  \Vc  aim,  on  the  contrary,  to 
diminish  them,  by  directing  aud  limiting  his  lab  urs  to  ooj  cis  whtch  are 
attainable.  Let  him  take  the  Fnglish  language,  as  he  finds  it  in  o  »r  most 
correct  and  elegant  modern  writings  ;  w^'ether  as  ti>  the  meaning,  or  to  the 
orthograpliy,  of.  words.  Let  him  beware  of  ileciding  on  its  pronunciation,  dis- 
advantageously  as  he  is  situated  for  ascerLiining  it  Let  him  trace  to  their  ge¬ 
nuine  sources,  the  numerous  words  which  we  have  receive* i  from  various  dialects 
of  the  ancient  br.tish  lan^^nage,  and  on  whic  i  almost  all  Ids  prt vtecessors  have 
been  elth  t  silent  or  mistaken.  \\  e  heartily  wish  him  success,  and  sliall,  with 
great  cordiality,  contribute  any  advice  or  information  in  our  power,  tor  his  en¬ 
couragement,  if  we  learn,  by  a  communication  to  the  editor,  that  it  will  be  ac¬ 
ceptable. 


Art.  XXVIII.  SFLKC  r  Ll'l  KilAKV  INKOKMAl'lOX. 

Mr.  G.  Nichol<*ni,  of  Potiifhiiilt,  near  so  as  to  liifliuic  u  inn'*s  of  interostincf  p.irti- 
I.udlow,  auuounros  that  In*  has  a  n»‘\v  ptihli-  cu'ais  iii  a  small  I'ouipass. 
ration  in  consith  r  h.i*  forv^  aidncs.;  at  tlio  Mr.  Font*»ii,  who  soim:  time  a«ro  .»nn<mur<*<l 
oallnl  ‘  (’ainhriaii  TraNvIU  r’s  his  intf'iCioii  *»f  pnlili  hiii<  a  llistu«‘iral 

Gnrlc  aiid  IVwUot  C\»:npanion,'  eotita  niu'<  'r<»nr  ihronelj  tl^’  <’'»niUy  of  IVinhrokr,  and 
thr  ('oilccttMl  infonnati  n  of  the  iiidnI  an-  who  is  known  to  have  h  *»’n  loiiu;  eii^aired  in 
thcntie  writers,  relating  to  the  Principality,  col  eetinc:  matrr  als  for  it,  is  now  proot-eiU 
nnd  parts  of  the  adioinin*;  counties  of  I iii'.;-  in;;  w:th  tli.it  work,  and  will  'shortly  put  it 
laud;  ni'ineuted  uitii  eousi'lerahle  topr>‘>*.  If  will  li*  enih  llislud  with  a  v.irle- 

n.il  additioiis,  the  remit  of  various  exeursi-  ty  t)f  eii'.;raviii;s  from  draAiii;;s  by  Sir  Kich- 
ons.  'I’in'work  is  arninje.l  under  mime.ons  aid  'lo.ua*  ;  Mr.  Fenttin  inteii  Isthi' work  as 
h»^ads,  of  l  itii  s,  towns,  lillajrcs,  urns, bridges,  a  p  irt  of  a  ral  tlesiaiptloii  of  .Sniitli 

cattles,  palaei  s,  mansions, abln*ys,<du:relies,  \Vah“^,  w  hich  he  iioj>*s  to  he  .ih  e  to  laun- 
mount.iius,  picks,  inlets,  w.itcif.i  l>,  fer-  j)!«*t(*,  to  form  a  <’omp,iiu«iM  to  Mr.  Pcai- 
I ies,  p.a>s«  s,  ike.  in  alphahetic  opler  :  with  nant V ac^'-amt  •ifNoith  \V.ile<  ;  it  is  also 
<!•  s«'riptions  of  what  is  reiii.irkatilc  in  th«*  in- '  Mr.  Fenton’s  design  lo  pnhlisii  .ihout  the 
terveiiinj;  space-,  in  every  diiectton  ;  us  -o-  sam  *  time  with  his  acconiu  of  Pinnbnike- 
litary  honsi  n,  forts,  encampment-',  walls,  ^hire,  a  new  and  enlar);e.l  •  dition,  in  three 
.iiK'ient  roadx,  caverns,  rivers,  aipKdncts,  volninc<>  quarto,  of  .Mr.  Pennant'*  works; 
wiKids,  fields  of  battles,  cromlechs,  c.irnd-  wiih  tins  view  he  iiieans  to  ro  over  the 
dau,tninuli,  pilinrs,  druidic  circles,  works  ground  which  Mr.  Pennant  travell-al,  to 
of  iion,  copper,  tin,  and  potteiit*s.  'I  li;  co!h*cl  what  nateri.ils  may  have  escaped 
distanti’s  arc  ^iieii  and  what  ro.ads  respec-  the  res«*.u«;hes  »)f  his  pre<li  <*eSMir,  and  to  ex- 
tiie  tourists  pnrsU'*^!,  >o  as  to  preserve  the  plore  other  ili*«tiicts  f»t  Noith  V\'alcK,  which 
distinct  mates  of  Aikin,  li.irbiT,  I)m'.;ley,  Mr.  P«‘nninit  «l  d  not  visit  ;  in  ibis  excursion 
<'oxe,  Duiinian,  F.vans,  flatten,  M.dkiii,  he*  will  be  accoinpinc*!  by  Sir  Richard 
Peimant,  Skrine,  M’arner,  and  Wyndlnm,  llo are.  wlei  has  in  lln*  most  obli^tiii;;  nian- 
on  a  peculiar  plan.  Tlicwholeis  inters|KT-  m.r  v  ilunlia  red  his  sci vice  l»>  kupply  wliat 
d  with  historic  an«l  b’oi;r.iphic  iiotn'es  ;  drawin;;b  may  deemed  dexirnhie,  an*l  to 
with  natur.il  history,  botany,  miner.ilo'^y,  sti|Krintend  the  enjtiavin;;  of  tlnnii.  Other 
acrnnilture,  an«l  remarks  r>n  the  imminns  drawin.'S  will  al<«»  iM'f^iven  from  tiic  collcr:- 
and  ('Ustoms  of  th«/mhahitant.s.  It  i->  print-  lioiMit.Mr.  IVnnant. 

i>'«  iu  a  uiidillc  !»ucd  6vo.  in  doublecohimn>,  'I  hc  llibtrmau  Society  has  publidicd  n 
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♦  ht  /'n  rtf  rh*'  ‘  i\n'  Utp  t- 

tc'io."  r  i*,rcl>:t?  thf  /i*»  •  /. 
ii  woi!i  u’n  I'll  «*an  »t*i  I'.i  1  to  *  iivt  ly 

ninot»4  ChrU  i  m  u-atltTs,  aa  I  im- 
hU'"**  tM'  ir  v«Mi*-rinis  r  ••oocratinn  with  tliU 
Ifrt  .lint  pnt  iutK' so.Mrty.  (S«t*  M»'!. 

lii'V.  \  Iti.  I  i  i.  U  Mt*. ) 

Tin*  H»  V, flaw!. Ills  11* ar  I in- 

lif'x)  |*r  iposrs  to  'ih  Uy  siil»srrl|>li‘'M 

a  Inlff  iiMiniMt  ary  on  tli**  opi^tU's  i»f‘  Si. 
.luitii,  pr  <  «•  o««.  »li*sii{iKii  to  pro,n(i  i*  unity 
aiu«anr  ('lirtsltan.s. 

In  Un*  pros,  aud  .spi-c  lily  t.ill  In*  pult- 
lislu  d,  M.  iiioiis  of  til*  Ivov.  J.imcs  Kv  ivey, 

A.  .  lato  IV  *’t*»r  *d  Wrvtoii  Tax*'!,  s**‘ md 
♦•dll  ••n  iui'**h  •■III  r.:ril.  < ’onipil*  *!  Uy  .lolui 
It  ow'i,  M»n>ti*i'  *»f  Ih*'  ilospcl,  \\'hi?ourn  : 
th'*  u  iinpuor  Lk-ih  '  iaxouicd  uiih  iii  tiiy  ina- 
III!  I  I ipt  l«‘li*Ts  of  Air.  II*a\*‘Vt  and  otiicr 
p  ]M*i > Ti*>iii  I'luland,  >in<'»  tliorn  i  *aiiiion, 
xvUifh  r.n»L  nr.io  I  U,:^Ul  on  tin*  <'l.:i;a*;ti‘i‘  *>f 
Mr.  llrrv-y,  U  avail  tl  ii  in'***!!  of  lln*sc 
to  tinprov*'  this  t‘('.ition. 

Aloss  .Alatthius  ill,. I  .iirnninro 

tin  It  niti'iUi..!*  tf  pno.i  Ii  ii,  .S.i  .Uiliii  I'.ii  r’.s 
iifix'  uorK,  I  ..itV'd  a  ronr  lu  S<otland, 
f.tily  lU  >  iv.n.  Tin*  uoik  will  torm 
»»  n'  haii’lso  no  v.iliian-  i.i  ijn.irfo,  nitU 
Uiiildx  liiiis!:**!  p!ati>,  fioni  di.ixiiin;^  Uy 
tin*  anl!i<>r. 

Ill  t  c’ I  o  us.*ofin*\*  inontU  Mill  U*'  pnU- 
Iis*n‘«l,  A1 '‘iiioii  ,>  «»t  tin*  li'«*  ot  Sir  IMiilip 
Si'lin  y.  in  1  \oI.  -Vto.  Uy  P..  /.  'tii'li,  P.o- 
b’ud.iiyif  PinUiiii. 

1  liis  d  Is  pi'.-'lis’.i' il.  p.'irl  I,  of  a  \v*>rl\ 
*U  di<  af*’d  to  tin*  iiM  *  !  •!;.  l’alr:>;is,l»r,.‘Vss.trs 
.ind  S' udi  r.t >,  ot  ’Im  I’.!'  Aitsimji  '[  In* 
Artist's  U**  p<iM»nry,  i  ;,  K.im-\ ilo|i(  dia  of 
tin'  ri'n*  Arts,  <*ali'ii'.i1  !♦  >  as'ist  tin*  u  < - 
nin<  of  tU<*  S’tnli'nT  .m  l  yiati’v  tin  t.i.  t-' 
of  tin*  I'mf*  •isor.  It  m»I1  lant.Tiu  a  \*  iv  *‘U- 
l*‘i tainint;  .m  l  in^tn*.r*l\**  s*  t  Vs  of  ♦  xpl.ni.i- 
toi  N  U't'iui  I's  on  fir.m  iiu'  I’ni'  Unm;ni  tinnr**. 
— — .\i*roi5nt s  ot  tin’  in.  t’  ods  o|  ['ri'pariuy  c  *• 

Ifirs.  an  lus  nitln  ni.  I  I'ti in  t  nuis  f*.i  p.iin'.- 
intt  in  xs.itor  I'o'ors.  <  r.-  oiis  jn-,,]  ; — mr  *  ii- 
yi.ivin.,  ill  allt  *  i  arirtns 't  vl*‘s — (''..niplvtr 
f*M  I  f.mnU.ti  tr  .itis.  >  ,)i,  s«'»i!j)  inr  ;  ^'♦•|•^,l*  <— 
1  i  \ *‘ ;  .  *  t  III *'  ;  Ian  isoa po  ;  a  <ii«'t ion  \i  V 

oxplaii.Miv.  ’ll.  I'.'oulia.  t  . ms  n^.‘^l  in  t’n  n  t  s. 
A  liistory  «'f  Ih*'  arts  ;  U  ;.-r.iplii.- il  sk* 'rli- 
rxoftlu*  most  t;;''n*.is  ai  ti>  s — ar.d  all  l♦•^Jl.^- 
ritf  into, iii.ati  >11  ii*lrii\r  i»  thi  <iitU*i«  nt 
UraurU.  s  of  tin*  ar  s.  ho'li  in  pj ioi  i^.l,.  and 
praotn***.  It  xvi’l  iin'lmlo  upwaids  of  throe 
liundrid  onciav  nus,  in  prt..;icssivo  If'soi.s 
for  oopviiiir.  st.ulyin.;.  A:-'  It  will  ho  I'om- 
plt*trd  III  ton  parts,  pri**.  Ii*  *  .sliillin.’s  ♦*aoU; 
■I  part  will  Ur  pnldisln  d  ov.  ry  month,  or 
#fli  nrr,  y)  a-:  to  tonnin.itc  it  Leluic  the  cud 


of  IS.'S.  Vor  th^  ronv^nifn(v»  rtf  purrViurtnt, 
it  Mill  also  l>r  piiUlished  in  fifty  laiiiibcri 
at  one  ‘.hiHin^  each. 

.A!r.  I'.irkin^oa  is  tx*pr(*t**H  to  poMish  tin* 
sroond  vtr'unn*  rtf  ft'  .i;>ii  K*niains  of  a  for- 
ini  r  Mm  ld,  in  tin*  iH'^nmin;;:  of  .hiiir.  It 
Mill  contain  twenty  plate*  <-olourod  after  m* 
tni<*, »  sliiUitiiiy  tin- n'pri'S'  iii.itirtiis  of  near¬ 
ly  two  iiundiod  fossils  of  tl.e  r«uiain!«  of 
/.oopUytos  ;  aniom:  mUicU  .iro  siK-cinn  os  ilo- 
toriiiinini  that  upMards  ot  inoiity  sproics  o{ 
tin*  mciinus  have  o\i>t.*fI.  'rh***ic  fossili 
are  found  dis|K‘rscd  in  .scicral  parts  of  0r<  ut 
Ilrilaiii. 

Mr.  llyorlcy  is  omployod  in  a  translatioa 
of  .Uo  Ilorai  o  of  (’onii  ilU*  in  iJl.ink  Vor.^c. 

Mr.  ('ll  irli-s  ltiiriii*y  has  mad.*  i*oiisldcra- 
U!<’  pr*»yross  in  an  AUrid"ni(*Mt  of  ni*.’iojj 
I‘oar  <»n  on  the  Criod,  for  the  u.^eof  the  tip¬ 
per  forms  of  schisds. 

Al r.  .Samuel  Hooh*  has  nearly  rini-.i)rd  .» 
Traiisl  itioii  of  the  Si  li-et  U'mks  of  Aiit!i**ny 
V’.m  1,1  eui  nho**k,  tr*i'n  tin*  orKiae*!  Iinteh 
and  l.atin  <*<l.ti<*ns,  jnihlish  d  hy  the  .Viitfioi, 
i\hie!i  will  lonn  ‘2  v.*!-.  4to. 

The  folloMini;  Moiks.  at**  in  lh«*  (’iarend.  n 
)*r.  *ss  l.oM  th  oil  I  In*  .Sacred  lV)*'try  of  the 
n.*breMS,  '2  vols.  8vo. — Vita  AVlolla’  phi 
.-ViaUie  an*l  I /it in. — fJri*  sU.aehV' (U  »  ek  Ti  s- 
tament,  ‘2  vols.  Sx«>. —  lUshop  IUiiiirt’!i 
Ahiid-nnnl  of  tin:  Ilidory  of  the  Kefonna- 
tion,  S\o. 

'rin*  si\tli  and  last  vo'uine  of  the  New  i'.. 
difi  .n  of  Mulinsinars  (’hronieir.s,  Mhi**li  has 
U*  en  Miiitin.:  for  the.  'ucoi poration  *if  the  in- 
diees,  i>  in  a  state  of  eons’;di  rahle  torwaid- 
in*'.**.  The  nookseller.s  mI.o  uiulertook  the 
repnUrn'atioii  of  tins  w«»ik,  and  of  other 
se.iie*' and  valuahle  elironiele. ,  have  jii>t 
sent  tiiat  of  Hall  to  press. 

The  tirst  tw.i  xolnines  o'  Monsti'clet, 
translati  d  Uy  Ml.  .lohnes.  are  in’aily  eom* 
pleirt  I  at  the  Ilaf.'d  Tn  ."s,  .and  Mill  proba¬ 
bly  stsiii  he  yiv«*n  to  tin*  pnUli<*. 

Air.  UolM  itson,  of  ^’llillUnl  jh,  isprr  p.irir? 
for  the  ]>ri  ss  .1  work  entitled  the  Diseases  of 
EdinUur^U,  in  Mhieh  the  sonrees  of  the  per- 
in'meiit  or  icgnlnily  ri  tnmin.ir  disea.sts  of 
th<«r  city  are  point*  . I  out,  and  the  entire 
r**niM  iil  of  their  sour*  es,  ns  Mel|  as  the  me- 
tho.l  of  cure  of  the  di-'i  ares  they  induce,  are 
txplainrd. 

.VI r.  \Vo<»lli  y,s»tnri'on,  at  Wootlon  Rasset, 
will  spe*dily  |.*uU'i>h  a  Utter  on  the  suhjeet 
ot  laecination,  a«!ili  cssetl  l*>  those  **lasses  of 
tin  eiannuinity,  nhose  e.sainple  may  influ- 
<  nee  the  inferior  o.dt  rs. 

The  Tran'l.iiii*!!'.  of  Milton’s  P.xrnis.  Ac. 
Uy  VV.  (  owjw  r,  Ikstj.,  edited  by  Mr.  H.i\- 
ley,  id  re.idy  fur  drkve-ry. 


) 
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An.  XXIX.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  -PUBLISHED. 


AN  I  I'llMTIF.S. 

Th**  .Vntiquif i**»  of  by  Wil¬ 
liam  witli  r->ily-lwo  clchiug*,  oi>- 

krtig  4to.  2l.  I'Jm.  6ct.  * 

Bior.r.APMY. 

rmrf*r!;il  llio^rauby  ;  I'ont  iinmir  a  co- 
f><oii«4  aiNNMint,  critical  aiul  bi'toiirn!,  of 
ihe  life  .Mill  character,  lal)'>ni>  a«nl  actions, 
of  rni'iient  fXTsoiis,  in  all  a;j(‘S  uiul  c«mn- 
tr.es,  con-lit  ions  and  |>r^»<'cssii.ns,  arranged  in 
alphatx  tical  ord<  r,  by  .t.  I.cmpricrc.  I).  lb 
haiuisoinely  |tiiiitiM  in  n  Very  I  ireo  Qnarto 
lolunn*.  31  .3s.  An  abridsment  tor  the  uso 
ot  •'Clu*ol.s  and  of  yonin^  ncisvni',  is  now  in 
tlu- press,  and  will  shortly  L*:  juibiislied,  in 
aiHH'tavo  M'jo.au*. 

.Memo  rs  o  ♦ho  Rev.  Conulluj  Winter, 
by  the  Rev.  W.  J»y,  Hvo. 

Cl  \nsICAI.  LATIOM. 

I’hc  fJoor.ii'S  of  I’nl»Iin>  Viri;ilin.s  Maro, 
tr^uslatod  into  Iln/M-h  lllank  Wt'O,  Ry 
.lames  R.  1)  ;i?.  ,  l.R.  [j.  \’iear  of  Unres, 
iiMlie  county  of  Suffolk,  and  C'ii.iplain  In 
ttplin.iry  to  his  Majesty,  8vo.  cUiljLltished 
Cl’h  a  Head  of  Vimi  .  7s. 

CO.M.VIKR.  K. 

Till' .Vddit'onal  Duties  leiitMl  on  pjoinls 
expnited.  during;  the  continuance  of  the  lat«' 
ordeix  in  council,  and  other  alterations  and 
a'M  floiis  on  iinpoitation,  since  tfic  la-f 
Kd.tiou  •)!’  “  Mascull’s  Rook  of  Duties,” 
fnhl'i.hi  d  S'-ptenilxM  1  SO  > :  uitii  a  coutpleU* 
«ine  t  »b:c  of  eu.'toins  and  esc  se.  'The 
•hn|«‘  hriUf^ht  up  to  the  lOtli  of  April, 
Rv  lldw.iid  .Jainei  Mascall,  oi  the 
R..K».n,  C  tiNtoins. 

»  DITATIOS. 

An  F.ssay  on  the  l•’.duealion  of  Voutb,  in- 
bn'Kd  to  nnlold  the  r«dative  inipoitanec 
ol  literutnro,  and  to  point  ont  tin:  b<*t  ine- 
tliod  of  eoinnimiicntiiii  instruetiuu.  Ry  R. 
f*‘>o<l.n.‘ir,  'Js.  rd. 

Dts)"raphy;  or,  .a  Descr'ption  of  the 
.vvei;il  Parij;  of  the  World,  and  Iht  ir  I'lo- 
'hietion.s,  with  t  he  roli^ious  Customs  of  the 
Iuh.ahitnnts,  and  a  Suinniary  of  auejent 
Cfojjr.ijihy,  dcsiuned  for  the  use  of  S<’ho<ds-. 
Ilhotratiii  by  .Maps,  Ky  John  Rraiishy, 
liuio.  3«.  b(i. 

HISTORY. 

A  Fljstory  of  th*  IsKind  of  St.  Helena; 
from  Its  Discovery  by  the  l\»rtn;;j«ese,  to 
ymr  J8i>d.  Ry  T.  FI.  Ftrookc,  F-sq. 
K'  rei.Ti  v  to  the  covci  innent  of  St.  Helena, 
^'0.  ]us.  r»,|.  a  few  co|iiC!»  are  printed  «>n 
royal  8vo.  la<i. 

I  I  he  Flisttiry  of  tlic  Rra^iF*,  from  the 
t  t>r',;inal  D.^aivcrr  in  F.500,  to  the  F.miirra- 
'  of  the  Koval  Family  of  I’ortugal,  in 

^♦07,  8\o.  2s.  6d. 


JURHPRinKNCF. 

A  <.\>nipcnvluun  of  the  l.;«w  of  >farinr  In- 
suraiiers,  Fiottoinry,  insurance  on 
and  of  luMirancc  uit.itiist  Fiie.  In  which 
till  MikIc  of  ealcid.itin;,  .»vctu^:;e4  dettned, 
ttiui  illustrated  by  cx;miplc.<i.  Ry  .\lcxiiiHlrr 
.Vunedey,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  solicitor, 
Hvo.  Ss. 

MIDICINC. 

A  Rsaet'cal  Treatise  mi  the  Radix  Rhn- 
tan  ic  or  Rbutany  Rout,  a  prKluctiou  of 
Peru  ;  contaiuin;'  .an  neeount  i»f  its  |M)Wers 
as  a  tonic  or  stomachic  med  cine,  ilic  vn- 
lious  fiiniis  ill  wliicti  It  ni.iy  1h*  c  uoloyed, 
am!  the  testiinome.s  of  the  most  res|Mfctahle 
Pby.siciaiis  and  Surueoms  in  its  faviMir,  iu 
di.scaws  arising;  from  ;:eneral  debility, 
we.iknc'S  of  p.n'ticular  oricaiH,  or  a  inor- 
bi»l  inimbdity  of  the  ii'  ivoiis  sy-tcni,  via. 
luJipeotion,  I'laiu'encc,  Dropsy,  Neivoiit 
Ilc.eJ-aelie,  I'.piicp  y,  K'nor  .Mtms,  <*lc<  l, 
Di.ib'  irs,  Puisv,  ^1*.  'i'o  which. arn  addeil, 
direction-'  for  iln;  uso  id  thf  IMiO'pfiatc  ami 
t fxypliti^a  late  i>f  Iron  iu  eaiieerous  .alliC- 
toll'.  Ry  Rirhaid  Kecec,  M.  lb  .Member 
ot  the  Royal  t’ullcgoof  .Surgeons,  2s. 

riu-  .\iuseul.ir  .M  it  ions  of  the  Hainan 
R'siy.  Ry  John  Rarclay,  .M.  D.  l.-'Clurcr 
on  .Vn.itoiiiy,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Cnllcxn 
of  Ptiysiciaiis,  uni  of  the  Uoy.rl  .S'Mjlcty  of 
r.i'inbmuh,  &.c.  Svo.  l'2s. 

I’fie  llaldell.a.*  .SystiMu,  or  new  Mtil'cal 
Iinpuiveineiits,  coiit.iiii  n^  a  Coiicim;  ac¬ 
count  of  the  advanLigcs  to  l>o  cx|HM'tod 
thi-n  from,  wHh  .s  unc  illustrative  examples 
Ry  Odom'l  Itiddidl.  8vo.  ds 

.All  I'.s-.ay  on  Hy-lroccphabis  Acutu*,  OT 
Dropsy  in  the  Drain,  liy  John  Chcyirc, 
M.  lb  royal8iT».  8>, 

Observations  on  the  Tiillainmatory  .\(fi*C- 
tions  of  the  Muctuis  Membrane  of  the 
Rroiiel'.a'.  ('omprchendiiv/  an  accoimt  of 
tin*  acute  iuilainiiiation  of  the  parts,  of  Pr« 
rquicumonia  Notha,  of  (’lironic  Cough*, 
&.C.  Ry  (diaries  Radham,  M.  D.  L'  oiurrr 
on  the  pr.iclice  of  Physic,  and  Piiysi- 
i  i.in  to  the  Westminster  (jcnei  al  Dispein»arj*. 
12 mo.  3s.  l>.l. 

( tbscivations  on  I.Rhotomy,  bi  ing  a  re- 
piiblu  at  on  of  Dr.  James  DouitluH**  appm-i 
dix  to  his  history  of  the  latcr.-il  Operation 
for  the  Slone,  and  of  the  iillier  original 
papers  relative  to  Mr  Chefcc*ldc*n*»  invention 
and  impnivemcnt  of  that  o|KTalion.  To 
w  hich  is  .idde  I  .a  pnn>osal  f<>r  a  rcA*  manner 
of  cutting  fiir  the  stone.  By  John  riKHiip^ 
son,  .M.  1).  one  i»f  the  surgeons  of  the 
Royal  lufitmary,  Proi*ssor  of  Surgery  to 
the  Royal  College  of  Siirgt'oos;  also  R«^g‘uf 
Professor  of  Military  Surgery  iu  the  univtT- 
x.ty  u|  FdiiibAirglk 
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r.ist  cf  IVorks  recently  puhlisliHi. 


C'a^cs  am!  Ol's^natious  on  I’thotomy: 
int'lucliiifT  hint^  lor  tho  inort*  ready  and  saf<* 
iM’iforinanc'e  (it  the  operation,  v»th  an  eii- 
jtm^inc:.  I'o  M^nch  are  nthUd  observations 
on  the  chininey-swi-t-per’s  rancor,  and  other 
iiii»e<dlaneous  remarks.  l>y  \V.  Simmons, 
kurzeon,  Is.  (.  i. 

Hints  1'or  tiu*  ('onsWleration  o'* Parliament, 
in  a  letter  to  Ih.  Jenner,  on  the  snpix>**etl 
faiinr.  s  of  vaccination  at  !lin.'H'*od;  iiedn- 
dinjr  .a  r«‘i»ort  of  the  Hoya!  .lcniM*rlan  Soci;  ty 
on  that  snbiect,  alter  n  (Mirefnl  public  in¬ 
vest  iyurion  upon  the  spot :  also  c(»nt.\inin  ^ 
remark*  on  the  prevalent  alinse  of  Nario- 
lous  inorulaMon,  and  on  the  ilrcadfnl  e\- 
pO'iiirc  of  Out  Patients  atttndin;;  at  tlic 
Small-pox  Hospitil.  I»y  W.  lU.iir,  Sni- 
geonof  the  l/ick  Hospital,  &c.  Ss.  od. 

( tbsr  rvat  ons  on  the  Hise  and  !*ro'res.s 
of  the  Medical  Art  in  the  liiitish  I'.mpirc  ; 
ctmtaiiiinc:  icmaiks  on  Medical  li  terature, 
and  a  \\vw  ot  a  1h!)lin);iaphia  Mcdcin:n 
|tritannic;r.  Hy  \V  lham  Koyston, 
Apolheraiv  Kxtraordinai y  to  Ins  Koyal 
Hi^jlic.css  the  Duke  of  (.’larcncc.  Os. 

vi-CKi  T.svirs. 

Tlie  Poll  for  Kcpresentatlvcs  in  Pnvlla- 
incnf  for  the  comity, of  York,  heynn  at  the 
I'astic  of  York  on  \Y»  dnesd.iy,  May ‘2(hh, 
and  finally  closed  on  I'riday  Jnnc.'ith,  1  S07, 
Arraiijjcd  from  the  ShcritPs  poll  hooks, 
nudt'r  the  ilinction  and  inspection  of  the 
Ihidcr  Shi  rilV,  10s.  (hi. 

Maxwell  amlWilson’s  Tatalo'-nc  of  I'lniks 
for  ISbS:  anion;:  which  arc  the  works  of 
our  mo  t  cniiiKMit  divines,  Svo.  Is. 

I.etteis  from  Ivi/a  to  her  yonn;^  I'liends. 
Py  the  author  of  a  Week’s  ('ouviTsation.  Ihl. 

A  I.  ttcr  to  the  flovernors,  l.('t;islators, 
and  Pioprictors  of  Plant.it ions  in  the 
Jljitlsh  West  India  Island*.  P.y  the  Pi-ht 
.pit.  ih  ]’or!cns,  1).  I>.  Uishop  of  I.«)n- 

don,  8vo.  2s. 

'Ph*-  l-adv’s  r.conomical  A*;sist.ant;  or, 
l!.r  .\rt  of  enttma:  out,  and  maktm;  tl»e 
most  nsefiil  .Articles  of  wear.iv;  .Vppanl, 
w'thont  waste;  cxplnimxl  hy  the  ch  arcst 
•direction*,  and  by  nnmerons  ciuiavin^sof 
appropriate  and  Ijstcfn!  Patterns,  d»‘S  uncd 
for  doimstic  use.  Ify  a  Lidv,  4lo.  coniain- 
in;.r  six  and  thirty  lar^c  plates  and  wood 
cuts,  1  ?s. 

An  cdotes  of  tiic  Manners  and  Customs 
of  liondon,  dnrinir  the  ciijhtocnth  century, 
including  the  Chanties,  ncpravities, 
IfrcNses  and  Amusements  of  the  Citizens 
*of  London  during  that  |icii(Hl;  with  a  re- 
rirwr  of  the  state  of  Society  in  1807  ;  to 
rhieh  an'  added,  a  sketch  of  the  domestic 
and  ecclcsio^cal  Architecture,  and  of  the 


varons  improvements  m  mefrnp^^ 

Hv  .lame*  Poller  Maiiolm.  1*.  S.  A.  4t(v 

21'  2s. 

Ten  Minute*  Advice  on  the  due  nianaje* 
meat  of  onr  ln»’Oine  on  the  principle*  of 
I'.eonomy,  with  a  view  to  pminoto  Umpora) 
ease  and  eom*ort.  ;5  2’no.  Is. 

King's  liiUiest  Tables,  enlarged  and  im. 
prov4‘d,  8vo.  11.  ’Is.  (hi. 

Cicero  on  Oratory  and  Orators ;  tram, 
latixl  by  Guthrie  anil  .loin-s,  a  new  edition 
correctisl  and  iuiprovcd,  2  vols.  Svo.  Ids. 

.An  I'ssay  to  sh»  w’  that  nn  Intention  ha* 
existislor  doi  s  now  exi>t,  ot  d oitK  Viul(Miee 
to  tlic  Religious  Prejudices  of  liulia»  gv*. 

Is.  6d. 

Considerations  on  the  Piaotiea!)ility,  p®. 
licy,  and  (Jhligatimi  of  eoinmnnieat'ni;  to 
the  Natives  of  India,  the  Knowledge  of 
Cl'.ristianity  ;  with  Ol)^er\  ationr  on  tlx 
“  Prefatory  Rennnks’' to  a  Painpli'.et 
lislied  hy  Slaior  Scott  WariiiLT.  By  a  late 
residt  nt  in  Ih  ngal.Svo.  2s.  tjd. 

^•llM.oro^.v. 

A  Hissertation  on  Metrical  P.iuse*, 
the  due  Constrin-tion  and  pro|H*r  nianiieral 
n*;nliiig  Latin  Heroic  Verse.  By  J.  Pid- 
bomn.  2s. 

\  New  Dictionary  of  tlu5  Knglish  Lan¬ 
guage,  in  which  the  Words  are  colleclw 
from  the  purest  Sources,  cxcmplilied  br 
elegant  and  spleinlid  speeinu  iis  of  Compo¬ 
sition,  and  supported  hy  authoilties  of  tbr 
greatest  reputation  and  weight.  B/  John 
Pyt  dies,  I'sij.  late  member  of  pail.aiiKiit  I 
for  the  borough  of  Sudbury.  No.  i.  2*.  6A 

This  dictionary  will  Ik*  first  pnhlishidio 
monthly  mmiher^,  wlf'cli  will  he  tcruied 
rough  draft  eop.es,  for  tin*  purpose  of  en«* 
Iding  the  t  ditor  to  reee  v«*  eommniiicalioti 
and  ameiulmeiits  from  the  public.  Ooc 
guinea  to  be  paid  at  the  time  i»f  subscrip* 
tion,  which  will  inttle  the  snbscril>er to i 
proportionate  part  of  the  rough  draft  mini- 
Kts,  and  to  the  revised  parts  as  thiyar 
pnldished.  The  work  w  ill  form  four  qutito 
volumes,  at  two  guineas  each. 

roEi RY. 

A  Nt'w  Version  of  the  Psalm?,  in  Blmk 
Verse;  with  a  I...atin  version  of  the  eighth 
P.Nahn  in  Alcaic  vei’se.  By  the  Kev.  Tho* 
mas  Dennis,  Curate  of  Hasicmere,  Surrrt, 
8vo.  I  Os.  Oil. 

The  Rural  Knthusinst,  and  other  PoeiHi 
by  .Mrs.  M.  H.  Ha\',  8vo.  lOg,  6d. 

The  Burniad,  an  Epistle  to  a  lady,  • 
the  tiiaiiner  of  Bums.  Wit  h  poetic  misc*** 
lauics,  original  and  imitative,  by  J.  ^ 
Kenney. 


Li^t  of  floras  recently  published. 


by  Mil*.  IlliT,  r*!}. 

The  NVnrrior’s  Rtlurii,  aud  othor  poems, 
hf  Mr’i.  Opie,  <»'• 

A  I  K.plstleon  the  of  the 

Sl»ve  Ti ;«•!<'»  ad*li  *>s«*«i  t<*  \V.  \Vilb« 'force, 
Ksq.  I’laneitJ 'inu'Oin,  eo»jraver, 

thoin  it  h.i\in*i  p!t  .is«  d  the  \hii  ghty  to 
lAlirt  with  hlitidiit  at  the  iige  of  5i),  i:< 
no  longer  able  lo  follow  his  Pmfession,  5h. 

pcjMticat,  fconomv. 


Commntiitioii  of  Tith«’s  in  Ireland,  iniu- 
rloiis,  not  onlv  to  th»*  (ihnreh  Flstahlish- 
mfiit,  hot  to  the  Ihwir.  Adilress<»  I,  w  th- 
oiit  p«*irni*5'»ion,  tt»  the  ce'jitry  of  Kerry, 
liatw.«y,  anti  Tij)  erary.  Svo.  Is.  od. 

Sn.:eesiions  for  ra  "Icj  from  ten  totwenty 
thousand  men  anmially  for  the  line  ;  for 
tniiiiint;  two  him  I  red  and  fifty  thousand 
0).  iiin  a  general  way;  forming  a  reserve 
o|‘  two  himdrejl  ari  l  tw  nry-live  thousand 
nirii  ami  for  raising  tlie  supplies  for  the 
total  evi»enditiire,  by  S.  ltri«'g‘  '*. 

An  Impiiry  into  the  Kxtent  ami  Slalnlity 
of  lutional  resooiris.  I’.y  the  luv.  Tho¬ 
mas  t'halmers,  (Kilmany)  S<. 

Hints  on  the  I'eooi'my  of  tee’iVmg  Stock, 
and  hffter'ng  the  t’otnliti  ai  of  tin*  Ihsn. 
Consistiiii  of — Hints  on  St  amnig  Potatoes 
as  a  snlist  lnt«*  fur  Hay  in  the  feeding  of 
Work  Horses.  f)n  Sidling  Cattle.  On  sup¬ 
ply  teg  .^Hlk  for  the  Pmir  Cleoeral  h’nts 
oil  I'arming.  On  Friemlly  Socii  t  es  in  uv- 
nrral.  Knhs  of  the  Workington  So’ietv, 
with  the  other  Societies  in  that  part  of  the 
Kingdom  ; — and  (airiespondeiie.;  with  Cen- 
tleinen  of  Kxperieaee  on  the  al>ovc  iutercst- 
inr  suhjeets.  10s. 

POLITICS. 

A  Review  of  the  Question  of  Catholic 
r.uinneipation  ;  enmneratiinj;  the  many  ad- 
viiita'.:cs  that  would  aeerne  to  the  n.ition 
from  tlie  iimin<liate  eoncessiou  of  it,  by 
(diaries  Stanley  Constable,  Km|.  -s.  thl. 

Reflei  tions  on  some  Questions  relative  to 
the  present  State  ot  the  Nat’on.  Addi«*ssed 
to  the  Kev.  Francis  Randolph,  D.  I>.  Pre- 
iKiidary  of  Bristol,  and  (jhapluiii  to  his 
Knyal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York;  ocea- 
5i«Hif‘d  hy  a  fitter  to  his  Graee  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  lately  paid  shed  by  Dr.  Ran¬ 
dolph,  and  hy  soiiu-  other  n*cent  Publi¬ 
cations  ;  bv  John  Pern  'Finney,  Js.  t»d. 

\  Correct  Uejv»rt  of  tin*  SjMech  of  Henry 
Rrongham,  INq.  on  1'riday,  tl»e  first  of 
Ajtrd,  hefirc  the  lloo'C  of  Commons,  in 
•upjxr.t  of  the  Txnidon,  I.I\erpool,  and  .Man¬ 
chester  Petitions  against  the  orders  in  (’uim- 
cil.  Taki'U  ill  short  band  by  M.  A.  Fraser, 
-s.  lJ. 


A  Letter  to  WUUam  RosCiic,  F'cq.  con* 
tiining  utrictiires  on  liis  late  pnhlieation, 
entitled,  “  Considerations  on  the  Causes, 
^^hjeets,  and  Coiisoquuiiccs  of  the  pr«  sent 
War.”  '2s.  ml. 

'Fhe  French  Spy,  or  five  original  Irtteif,  • 
found  in  the  hure.iu  of  a  fort  iuncr  who  was 
lately  ordered  to  ipi  t  the  e  kingiluins. 
Faithfully  translated,  from  Hie  origiiuils, 
Svo.  Is. 

\  toll  Report  of  tin*  Tiial  of  .lohn  Bull, 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  world  at  large, 
for  unlawfully  taking  aivl  bombarding  Co-  ‘ 
prnhagen,  the  Danish  ships,  dtc.  &.c.  By 
u  Banister  at  Law.  '2s. 

dsubstaii'P  of  a  speech  delivered  in  the 
House  of  ('ominous,  by  .Mr.  Whit  bread, 
on  Monday;  Feb.  ‘29th,  on  moving  eertaiii 
resolutions  rchitiv#  to  the  olbT  of  media¬ 
tion  from  the  oomtsof  .Austria  and  Russia. 
With  an  Appendix,  nintainiiig  fhe  otfiei.-il 
eorrespoudeiiee  b  'tween  the  eoiiiTs  of  Rus¬ 
sia,  .Austri.i  and  l-'.nglaiid,  on  the  tubjeet,  * 
in  Fri'iicb  and  F.ngliah,  .'is. 

Inqnli  y  into  the  ('aii<e»  and  Consequeneef 
of  Continent  il  Alien.ition.  Wrirt*  n  ns  a 
sf'qiiel  to  the  Inq  dry  into  the  Slate  of  the 
Nation,  .as. 

The  F.iglith  and  Ninth  Iz-tter.-i  on  thcC.i- 
tholies.  By  P.  Plvniley,  (Id. 

•A  Sketeliol  the  ('anses  and  ( 'onseqnenecs 
of  the  late  emigration  to  the  Brazila.  By 
P.  Rylaiiee, 

'Fhe  Speech  of  Lord  F.rskhie,  March  Sth, 
ISOS,  on  moving  resolution.n  aga'nst  the  le¬ 
gality  of  tlietRders  in  Connell.  3s. 

The  Prote.sts  entered  on  the  .lonrnnl  of 
the  Hoime  of  Lmds  nga'nsf  the  Danish  Kx- 
pedition,  .Ian.  *21.  ISOS,  by  his  R.tyal  High¬ 
ness  the  Duke  of  (Jlourester,  the  F.irls  of 
Moira,  Laiulerdal'  ami  (irey.  Lord  HoU 
laii  I,  the  Puke  of  Norfolk,  Vis<mniil  SiJ- 
luoiith,  and  Lord  F.r.skine,  till. 

Addre.ss  on  the  Maritime  Fights  of 
Creat  Britain.  By  Sir  F.  M.  Ikh  n,  bart. 
5s. 

A  Fevi'  w  of  the  Political  State  of  Eu-* 
rope,  4!». 


TllEOI.Or.Y. 

A  Dissertation  on  the  Propagation  of 
(’hristlanily  in  Asia,  in  two  parts  ;  in  which 
is  prelixed,  a  brief  lilstorioal  view  of  tlie 
progress  of  the  gospel  in  dilferent  nations, 
since  its  first  iiromnlgatlon.  Illustrated  hy 
a  Chronological  Chart.  Hvthe  Kev.  HugR 
Peir.*»on,  M.  A.  of  .St.  JohiPs  College,  Ox¬ 
ford.  4to.  L‘»s.  * 

.A  short  (’atechlsni,  set  forth  hy  authority 
of  his  Majesty,  King  hdward  tli«  Siilh,! 
1553,  24ino.  od.  or  5s.  a  do^on. 


iMt  0/  r^c^ntly  puMiihfd, 


TI>€  Cliri^tion  Sport. itar,  or  rolip’.'n? 
►kt-tclirs  fn»rii  r<-al  ii*o.  Part  li.  Py  tl'o 
)ale  Kov.  W.  \\  »Uon.  M.  A.  R^ctin*  of 
South  St'»l.o,  an<l  oh:'n':»in  to  hi^ 

Hoyal  HiKtiDoas  the  Pxlnoc  of  \V.ili'S,  12:no, 

^s. 

The  Ohjocts  arroiiiprshr«l  by  tlio  Al>oli- 
litioii  of  the  Slave  Tia'h*.  A  Srriiioii 
priaohe.i  bv  U.  (V*pe,  Lmnot'ston,  »%1. 

Joseph’s  (\mNi(I<'rath)n.  A  SxTinon 

preachoil  C'hirf  -hall  Ch^aprl.  (  amlirirlue, 
oil  MoniUty,  Vel»rn.T»y  *2P,  IBOS,  iM*'iu  »ho 
o3y  for  aduiiutstcriiiif  ♦he  llo!y  Sacrament 
of  the  lA»nPs  Sup|KT,  at  the  rhv  s’oii  of 
tb**  teini.  Ity  the  Itev.  James  Plurnptie, 
<A|.  A.  Follow  of  ('laro-hull,  Is.  <»r  lOs.  a 
dozm. 

S.  lUirilej’s  S'Tipto.ral  F.xpoilior,  p.irt 
I.  4to.  8<. — royal  !'2s. 

I>r.  Ilawkei’.s  (  oioinent.'iry,  Part  II. 
4rn»\’,  3s.  «ul. 

Six  Sorrm»ns  on  thethureh  C.-'leehisin. 
Ity  the  Rcv.  \V.  P.  Wiiliaiiis,  A.  It.  Hvo. 
3s. 

A  Sc  mon  on  ImI oration,  hy  D.  T'oiruo, 
(u  the  Dissenters’ (ir.iinjtitir  Srh(H»l,  Is. 

l!«  V.  A.  Folh  r*s  .Ap<ilo;:y  for  Cinisti.ni 
klissions.  . Three  parts,  e.ieh  Cs.  S.l. 

A  IX*fence  of  the  Prlneiph  s  of  K\  anireli- 
ral  R» legion;  in  a  letU*r  to  a  Rarnstcr. 
I'y  .1  Uiyoiaii,  8vo.  3s. 

All  .Ap|Kiil  to  the  I.esrislatniT  and  the 
Piihlic,  in  nu.swer  to  the  hints  of  a  Itar- 
i..ster.  Ity  an  I’AMiiiff  Ilexil  Piraeher, 

A  Seiin-Mi,  piea<*he<I  at  the  P.iri«h 
Chureln  s  t»f  .Staiiw<*  I  aiul  ItCilhvit,  Feb.  17, 
1608.  liy  NV.  A.  Phelp,  .M.  A.  H. 

'I  he  Chureh  of  ihijrla  1 1  ineo.nplefely  re- 
fonnctl.  A  ,S<rm<in  preseheJ  on  o<'e;»'.ii*n 
of  the  Fast  ftav,  l«  b.  H,  lr'^6.  I>y  (i.  .S. 
Claike,  n.  I).' 

Tho  Uoetriur  of  l hMp>  morvi! lot'’"!  nmont 
of  Nations  tlefendtU  luan'tlte  ••bj  <*  ons 


pfv'uliar  fn  it.  A  Srmion.  prwirhH  at  Tru 
loty  Chapel,  Condtht  Str<rt,FehL  17  180®. 
Py  the  ID'v  .1.  K.  Is. 

Ilntnan  Paws  V.st  vopported  hy  the  Gni- * 
l>el.  A  Sermon  pre;»rhi*t  in  the  Catholral 
Church  of  St.  P,  t  r,  York,  before  the  I {•«. 
.'^h  Soulden  T..nnTenee,  Ko'yht,  om*  of  thr 
Jnstiecs  of  the  C’onrt  of  Kind’s  P.t;ch 
March  P,  TSOtt.  Ry  the  Iter*.  T.  WranK* 
ham,  M.  A.  F.  K.  S.  of  Trinity  Colh  ji*^ 
('unibridpe.  Published  at  the  requi  st  Hf 
.the  Higli  Sheriff,  and  the  Gentlemen  of  the 
firand  .Ini  v,  O'!.  (\  I. 

An  Ivvaminaiioii  of  Mr.  Marsh’s  IlypoH,^ 
sis  n♦^peetin•Jr  the  Origin  of  our  first  tlirre 
Canonical  tinsp<*N,  mrlndmjr  an  nftimpt 
to  cxp'ain  the  Phenomena  observah'e  in 
these  rio«p*'I.N,  hy  a  U'  W  hypotliesis.  Ity  1). 
Veviie,  IJ.  f).  -is. 

Kss  iys  on  the.  Prineiples  of  Christi.uiltjr, 
on  tlie*piop«  r  nidhoil  for  estahlishing  Sv>und 
Dtietriu'  tonn  the  sacred  oracles,  and  on 
Ilje  different  m  nses  of  scriptural  terms.  By 
.1.  Smith,  Os. 

A  Sermon  ]>reached  at  the  Spring  Gar¬ 
den  Chapel,  Feh.  17,  1806.  l4y  E.  Cart* 
aright,  I).  I).  D. 

Toeoe.iiAVHV. 

The  Peanties  of  F.ni'land  .and  Wales.  Voh 
VIl!.  eoMiaining  a  'Fopoeraphical  aeeottul 
of  K‘ nt.  8vo.  II.  .Ss.  on  royal  ]i  iper, ‘21. 

Vo!.  VM.  and  of  ties  work  ant  ex¬ 
pected  u>  he  ready  in  .lime. 

A  Dietienary  of  the  .'scripture  Prr’prr 
Vnmes :  with  the  Prommciatioii  and  Mr.aih 
nnneveil.  I'o  wdi  ch  ar^  prefixnl  Ilf- 
iT^arks,  on  the  PpMnineiat  on,  F.tynudo^, 
itinl  Ai’ceptalion  «»t*  tin*  F.n'jlisli  k.incnaja*' 
Ity  the  Kev.  James  Creighton,  ,\.  IJ.  w  th 
an  IntpMlnet  >i\  l/  tter  to  the  Author,  by 
.Vdam  (  larke,  1,1  ^  I). 


.  (■(♦;::u.spuN5»r.N*ch. 

^  ■? 

Wo  are  authorl/ed  to  iiiform  oi;r  i*  il  is.  t’.ir.t  »!ir  evpre<sion  which  we  censured  in 
reviewing  th»‘  Pev.  Fob  it  IlayneVs  littc  aixpud  fo  c  Xtij-i!  .Utd  rryc^,  (Vol.  I\. 

p.  'J4l.)  and  w  inch  tend'  d  etms'-derr.hiy  f»»  !or  i  r  oar  eounn*  ndalnai  of  bis  lespee’lable 
work,  w.is  .an  inai’vevtciic  which  he  ri.  grets,  an  I  did  m-t  linl\  r. 'present  his  seiitiincois 
on  the  importanl  diM-triee  of  «  •>  pirit:i'!i  It.i  sin. 

’I'hn  rommunient'oi*  -  f  I’trtn  I*;  reetived  ami  will  h»‘  duly  eoa'*  l-'rfd  :  he  miplit  exone¬ 
rate  ns  of  some  iroiiUle  if  be  u^iuld  aatlicntit'.ite  it  by  the  P.i-elosaie  of  his  r.aine. 

In  all^uer  to  wcoOMive,  tb  it  the  strieteres  in  certain  work?,  to  wUicU  h«  »,‘- 

iUiUsy  alloiU  vbviwU:-  aridneipk  evnh  ece  tor  tluer  own  rtintatioii. 


